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Bill Hart’s Pinto Pony 


William S. Hart 
ILL HART, the famous 


cowboy and movie actor 
has written a horse story. Or 
rather he says the horse told it 
and he just put the story down 
on paper. You can just bet it 
is some story however. Full of 
the west and the movies. It is 
about his “Pinto Hoss’’, Paint, 
as he calls him; the horse that 
has carried him through many 
an adventure both “real” and 
“reel”. We heard that “Bill” 
had this yarn on the way and, of 
course, we were quick to get hold 
of it for BOYS’ LIFE. Read it 
fellows and we guarantee that 
you will say it is one of the best 
western stories you have ever 
come across. It’s full of action 
and thrills and it’s told in real 
“hoss” language. Watch for it 
in October “B. L.” 
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| A Big Football Yarn 
By Brewer Corcoran 


| OU know what perfectly 
swell stories Brewer Cor- 
1 coran tells. Of course you do. 
! You have been turning to them 
i first almost every month in your 
i little old BOYS’ LIFE. Well, 
he has written a corker for Octo- 
ber. ‘“Hemmingway Plays the 
Game” is its title and without a 
doubt it is ‘the best football story 
that “B. L.”’ has ever published 
and you know that is saying a 
mouthful. Hemmingway is a 
regular fellow,—what’s more, he 
is a regular football player and 
when he dashes into the line 
| things happen. He does have a 
row with the coach though and 
with some of the men in the 
team, but—well, shucks, read the 
story. It’s worth while. 
| 














The Wasting Sickness By Thomas S. Miller 


NOTHER African story and one of the best of the very fine series that 
A Mr. Miller has been writing for BOYS’ LIFE. “The Wasting Sick- 
ness” is full of mystery, thrill and adventure. It’s a tale right out of 
the darkest of African jungle, made gripping with all the voodooism and 
woodcraft that the savage blacks practice over there in that remote corner of 
the globe. It’s so real that some of it makes you feel creepy, and you would 
vote right off that you wouldn’t be a white man trading among those black 
for a great big stack of gold. 


own the River 





Fighting the Arctic By Anthony Fiala 


HIS isn’t exactly fiction; it’s better than fiction. It’s real adventure. 

Mr. Fiala had the farthest north record at one time, and he knows what 

it is to fight the Arctic ice and told and be face to face with death up 
there in the bleak north. The story Mr. Fiala has contributed to the October 
BOYS’ LIFE is full of thrill. Think of having to imitate a seal in order to 
entice a polar bear within gun shot so the rest of the men could have fresh 
meat. Think of—no, we won't tell you any more. Watch for October 
BOYS’ LIFE and get all the thrills out of it. 


By Stephen Meader 
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NE of the fine serials 

which BOYS’ LIFE 
will shortly offer its readers 
is “Down the River” by 
Stephen Meader. It is a 
story of the movement of 
pioneers into the West in 
1805. It tells of young Tom 
Lockwood who leaves his 
home in Pennsylvania with 
his family to settle in the new 
country beyond the Missis- 
sippi. The dangers which 
the Lockwood party experi- 
ence are not with Indians in 
the farther West but with a 
band of desperadoes known 
as the Wilson gang which 
operates on the Ohio River 
against travelers on their way 
with all their possessions to 





the newly opened lands. 
Young Tom Lockwood has 
an opportunity to make use 
of his skill as an outdoor 
man and does many things, 
when he and a boy compan- 
ion are lost in the wilderness, 
that scouts of today under- 
stand how to do. There is a 
fascinating picture of a 
friendly Indian who assists 
the young hero, and near the 
close of the story one of the 
great heroes of the western 
settlement of our country is 
introduced. 

Excitement in plenty and 
a vivid picture of the difficul- 
ties and pleasures of pioneer- 
ing will reward the readers of 
this story. 
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To the average fellow examinations 
are real hardships, but to Varick Frissell 
examinations are worth going through 
hardships to take. Not wanting to miss 
the entrance exams for Yale this year, 
Varick, who was in Labrador, made a 
fourteen-day hike by dog-sledge and 
snow-shoes from the wilds of that north- 
ern peninsula to the nearest railroad sta- 
tion to reach New Haven on time. 

“I was with Dr. Grenfell’s missionary 
expedition far into Labrador, where the 
ship was frozen for the winter. I had 
to get back to New Haven to take my en- 
trance examinations. With a dog team 
of six shaggy brutes and an Indian guide 
| started for my destination. One by one 
the dogs succumbed to the cold. Then 
the guide deserted. The remaining 
eighty-five miles to the railroad station | 
walked on snowshoes.” 


Three Wise Judges. 


Because he treated his horse so cruelly, 
did not feed him, and gave him a meager 
supply of straw to sleep on in a filthy 
stable, a judge in Malden, Mass., sentenced 
Raymond W. Putman to sleep two nights 
in the same filthy stall with the horse. 
Putman served the sentence and now pro- 
vides the horse with more and cleaner 
bedding. 

In Buffalo a judge gave a severe sentence 
to three boys, practical jokers, who spent 
the twilight hours of an evening recently 
standing a straw dummy clothed in men’s 
clothes at a dark turn on a state highway 
where autoists would run into it. The 
dummy was knocked down and run over 
by cight cars, and one woman driver who 
thought she had killed a man fainted and 
almost died of fright. A motorcycle police- 
man arrested the boys in the act of setting 
up the dummy to scare another motorist. 

In New York Isadore Schwartz, a pickle 
dealer, tried to avoid paying a fine of 
$10.00 imposed for driving a horse that 
had a big open sore on its hind quarters. 
He insisted that he and his brother owned 
half shares of the horse and since he had 
made the first payment on the animal, he 
owned the forward half of the horse, and 
his brother owned the half of the horse 
on which the sore appeared. The judge 
informed him that since he owned the first 
half of the horse he could pay the first 
half of the fine and that furthermore, if 
he were arrested again he would go to 
jail and serve a sentence that would be 
more than a half portion when it was 
dealt out to him. 


Keeping Fit. 
Because he 
has kept him- 


self fit for 
more than forty years, 20,000 people had 
the pl e of ing Frank L. Kramer, 





“the daddy of them all,” and the great- 
est bike sprinter in the world, break his 
own record for one-sixth of a mile in the 
last race he intends to ride. After 
twenty-seven years of riding, Kramer 
has retired from the bicycle track, still 
a “champion of champions.”’ During the 
same week Johnny Weissmuller, the 
youngest swimming champion, made a 
new national record for the quarter of 
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course of a day 
he consumes 
four or five 
pints of milk, 
fifteen to twen- 
ty eggs, three 
or four pounds of meat, five or six loaves cf 
bread, large quantities of potatoes, beans and 
other vegetables.” 


Jimmie McKenna to the Rescue. 

Jimmie McKenna’s just rage boiled over 
the other day when he saw a man in a 
limousine throw a jolly wire-haired fox 
terrier from the window of the car into a 
fifty-foot excavation for a building that 
is going up in upper New York. Jimmie 
didn’t know whether to try and catch the 
car and administer a beating to the man or 








CAMP 


FEVER 


I’ve caught the camping fever—I can feel it in my bones, 
And it tingles in my blood from head to toe; 

It makes a fellow want to say good-bye to all he owns— 
Just pack the good old duftel-bag and go. 


My fishing-tackle’s ready and my uniform is right, 
And I’ve put a coat of tallow on my mocs; | P 
I’ve bought a brand new bug-light just for hiking out at night, 
And half a dozen pairs of woolen socks. 


I see the water shining, I can hear the fellows yell, 
As they swim the gleaming lake with shouts of joy; 

I hear the mess-call blowing where the eats are always swell— 
And my troop is going out next week—Oh Boy! 


I’ve caught the camping fever—I can feel it in my bones, 
And it tingles in my blood from head to toe; 

It makes a fellow want to say good-bye to all he owns— 
Just pack the good old duftel-bag and go. 


Sherman Ripley 





a mile, at Brighton Beach. Weissmuller 
is eighteen years old. What will he be 
able to do at forty? 


se * 
When a Hand Is a “Foot”. 

When is a hand a fcot? When it is on a 
giant. Kazanloff the Hungarian giant, who ts 
9 feet 3 inches tall, has a hand that measures a 
foot and one inch over from wrist to finger tip. 
He is described thus in the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association: E ; 

“He is 34 years of age, his height is 9 feet 3 
inches, and he is built in proportion to his 
height. Thus, his hand is 1, foot 1 inch from 
finger tip to wrist; his foot is 1 foot 9 inches 
long; his chest measurement is 56 inches; the 
circumference of his head_is 25 inches and his 
weight is 458 pounds. To support this huge 
frame he cats an amount that would satisfy four 
others of good appetite. In four meals in the 


jump into the excavation and save the dog, 
who had fallen into about ten feet of 
water in the bottom of the big pit. He-de- 
cided that the dog’s life was worth more 
than the satisfaction of beating up, the 
dog’s cruel owner, and he was just poised 
on the brink of the excavation ready to 
jump the fifty-foot drop when a motor- 
cycle “cop” appeared. Jimmie pointed out 
the dog and told what he had seen. The 
policeman got a _ hoisting hawser and 
rigged it around an upright while Jimmie 
fastened the end under his arms. Then 
the officer.lowered Jimmie into the pit and 
he rescued the dog. Dozens of willing 
motorists helped the “cop” pull Jimmie out, 
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and then they all set out in. pursuit of the 
limousine—all but Jimmie. He took his 
new found pet home and gave it a sub- 
stantial meal. 


Presence of Mind. 

Herman Price of Torrington, Connec- 
ticut, learned how to think quickly and 
clearly when he was in service in France, 
and as a result saved his life a few days 
ago when he found himself on a railroad 
crossing with a flying express thundering 
down upon him. Price was riding a 
wheel and he saw that he was going to 
be hit. There appeared no escape. But 
Price timed the crash of the locomotive 
to the instant and as the cowcatcher hit 
his wheel he threw himself onto the top 
of the pilot and clutched the uprights. 
The engine carried him on the cow- 
catcher a hundred yards or more before 
it could be brought to a stop. Aside 
from several black and blue spots Price 
was uninjured but his wheel was a twisted 


wreck. 
A Crippled Hero. 


Three boys tried to save two others from 
drowning the other day at Rochester but during 
the struggle in the water all five became ex- 
hausted and would have gone under had it not 
been for the timely arrival of Douglas Stoffel, 
who, despite the fact that he is a cripple, pro- 
ceeded to rescue the five in a business-like man- 
ner. With his good left hand he gathered up @ 
big net on the shore and threw the meshes out 
to the five boys. The frantically struggling 
youths grabbed for it and all five got their hands 
and arms entangled into it. This was just what 
Douglas had hoped would happen. When the 
boys were so tangled up in the cordage that 
there was no way of their falling out, Douglas, 
with the help of a tree around which he snubbed 
the landing rope, dragged the net full of boys 
ashore. Two of them were unconscious, but 
Douglas, with the help of the conscious ones 
succeeded in resuscitating them in time. ‘ 


ee . - 

Garcia’’ Messenger Rewarded. 
_After twenty-eight years, the man who car- 
ried the famous “message to Garcia,” Major 
Andrew S. Rowan, retired, has been awarded 
the distinguished service cross, according to 
an ” ‘:ccnceeces made by the War Depart- 
ment. 


Hunting in an Aeroplane. 

Clarence O. Priest, an aviator who re- 
cently was forced down in his attempted 
flight across Alaska and the Yukon Dis 
trict, landed his machine right on the 
edge of the vast herd of caribou that 
roams the tundra of the Yukon District. 
Being foodless, Priest shot one of the 
animals and iced its flesh for provisions. 
It lasted him for days while he wandered 
about the wilderness trying to reach 
civilization. Searchers found him miles 
from the point where he had abandoned 
his machine. 
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A Scout of the Past 


With the last red glow of the embers, 
As the thin smoke died away, 
From his crude tepee, 
He saluted me— 
A scout of a by-gone day. 


His hair was as black as the raven; 
His skin was a copper tint; 
There was youth and grace 
And a keen cut face, 
And eyes with a piercing glint. 


And over his brawny shoulders, 
The pelt of a wolf was thrown, 
With a girdle plac ed 
In careless taste, 
And held with a clasp of bone. 


He beckoned to me and I followed, 
And the way was strange and new— 
The wild trail led 
Where the buffalo fed— 


Where the sage and the cactus grew. 
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And eager companions, we travelled, He knew all the holes in the rivers 
Those trails of an age gone by— Where the pickerel and bass would 

We battled the bear be— 

In his rocky lair, And the trout he took 
And we mocked the panther’s cry. From the virgin brook— 

nye Oh, lads! but a scout was he. 

Hetaught me to bind and to bandage— F 
Our first—and our only aid— 


dnd he sucked the cove He kindled a blaze with a flint 


From the poisoned sore spark; 
That the fangs of the rattler made. And then—as the flames leaped 
high— 
A bow, he had shaped from a sapling Like a spirit thing— 
And strung with a twisted thong— He had taken wing— 


And straight and true He waved, and he called “good-by.” 
His arrows flew— 
Though the way tothe mark was long. Then 1 ’woke to a tug at my blanket 
And I heard my real pal say— 


When over the marshes at sunset, “Get up, old scout 
The “honk” of the wild goose came— We'll be pulling ¢ a 
go 


From the rushes tall 
He returned their call, 
For the keen delight of the game. 


It’s time we were on our way.” 


By Enos B. Comstock. 
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Q See OF A ae 
I'll bet Shanty Mike gets there 


HEN I was a boy in Missouri it seemed to me, 

when school was out in the Spring, that the 

only way they would ever get me inside a school 

house again would be with a man on each side 
of me and somebody behind pushing. And then, if they 
didn't look out, I’d give ’em one on the shins. I would 
get up, wash,. eat breakfast, go swimming a few times— 
and it was Fall. 

It beats all how time flies—that is, during 
the summer. In winter it limps along like a 
frozen-legged rooster, but in summer, when all 
you need to do to have a good time is to hold 
up three fingers, it goes by like a streak of 
lightning. 

The school house looked to me like Libby 
Prison. Why did they want to fill the world 
with school houses when there were such 
things as fishing poles, slippery-slides and base- 
ball diamonds? This year, I made up my mind 
that the school house had seen me for the last 
time. I had kissed it good-by. Never again 
would I go into that torture-rack. 

Time went by. And then more time—the 
way it does during summer. Then the first 
thing I knew it was time to start back to school. 
Back to prison. That’s what it was—the Black 
Hole of Calcutta. 

Sometimes I would feel cheerful; then in a 
few minutes I would think that the world was 
a failure and that the sooner it bumped into 
something the better. One minute I would be 
up, the next down; teeter-totter. 

Maybe something would happen before school 
opened. (That was when I was feeling cheerful.) May- 
be the school house would burn down. Maybe a tramp 
would crawl in to sleep, throw a match on the floor and 
before anybody noticed it would be too late. Wouldn’t 
that be fine? I would help fight the fire—after I was 
sure it was too late. While the blaze was roaring and 
sizzling I would stand by the firemen and look sad—look 
as if my heart was being torn out of me. But it wouldn’t 
be—it would be purring and singing and rejoicing. The 
more I thought about this the surer I was that something 
would happen—and the next morning I looked out, the 
building was still standing—and school one day nearer. 

Four days more. I could never stand it. I wish that 
I hadn’t gone to the trouble of being born. Maybe a 
cyclone would hit it. The sky was never clearer. Maybe 
smallpox would break out and the teacher would get it 
and—well, not exactly die but linger along for two or 
three years. But nothing so splendid happened. The 
teacher seemed in better health than ever before. 

Only three days more. Maybe lightning would strike the 
building. I poked my head out the window—not a cloud 
in the sky. Maybe father would get sick and I would 
have to stay at home. Not a chance. That very morning 
he had complained about putting on weight. 

One day more. In twenty-four hours the school bell 
would ring and I would have to go back to prison. The 
doors would close on me and time would end. I became 
excited. No, siree, I would not stand it. J would run 
away—that’s what I would do. When I came back I 
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Illustrated by Bert N. Salg 


would be a rich man wearing a silk hat and carrying 


a gold-headed cane. It looked easy. The world was a 
splendid place—everywhere except at home. 
“ 
I MADE up my mind that I would run away that 
night. When morning came I would be far, far 
away. Once in a while I would send father and 
mother a picture postal just so that they would know 
that I wasn’t dead. Oh, I painted a splendid picture of 
what I would be after I got out into the big world so 
anxiously waiting me! I thought it was there just 
yearning to take me into its great strong arms and tell 
me what a splendid fellow I was. 
Long years later, when I came back, my mother 
would be in the sitting-room knitting; there would be 
a picture of me on the center table, and as she looked 
at it she would, from time to time, wipe away a silent 
tear. My father, in his old plush rocker, would be pre- 
tending to read, but his paper would be upside down. 
Oh, it was a sad scene as I saw it in my mind’s eye. 
I began to carry to my room the things I would 
need. I would do them up in a handkerchief, the way 
I had read of boys doing, and then vanish. Poof! and 
1 would be gone. 
At last, I had my things ready. I slipped down the 
A tear rolled down my cheek; this was the 
end, this was the last they would see of me. And then, 
just as I was hurrying out of the back gate, the door 
opened and mother called to me, “Come, sonny, and get 
washed up for supper.” 
It was awful! Just as I was running away to become 
a rich man-of-the-world to be called back to wash up 
for supper! What a come-down! 
But after supper I would go. Nobody, 
me_ back. 
| would be my own boss; 


then, could call 
I would do what I wanted to 
do. If I wanted 
to eat, I would eat; 
if I didn’t want to 
open a book nary 
a book would be 
opened. It was 
wonderful. It made 
me more deter- 
mined than ever. 

After supper I 
got away; got 


safely out the 
front gate and 
went down _ the 
street. I. went to 


the railroad yards. 
I would hide my- 
self on one of the 
freights and go 
wherever it went; 
any place was bet- 
ter than home. An 
engine was puffing 
in and out; lights 
winked, switches 
clanked, bells jangled. Once in a while a fireman would 
open the door to his firebox and the fierce light would leap 
out into the night. But the trains were so big, the wheels 
so heavy—one snip and off would go a leg. I became 
frightened. 

I began to want somebody to talk to. Then I would go 
on. A light was shining by the side of the track and I 
went up to it. It was a hut; some of the windows were 
broken and over them newspapers were pasted, or old 
clothes were stuffed in the broken panes. In the door 
was sitting a boy of about my own age. His father 
worked on the 
railroad— 
hard, disagree- 
able work and 
not much 
money. The 
boy was read- 
ing by the light 
of his father’s 
railroad lantern 
hung on a nail. 
He was poor 
and had _ noth- 
ing to play 
with except the 
things he 
picked up along 
the railroad 





complained of putting 
on weight 


morning he 
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was run- 
ning away 

to become a ¥: 
rich man of 


the world to 

be called back 

to get washed up for 
supper 





track—coupling pins, soap boxes and so on. Once in a 
while one of the men on a freight engine passing his house 
would whistle to him—that was all he had. The boys called 
“Shanty Mike.” 

They didn’t think much of him. because he didn’t have 
good clothes and couldn’t afford to go to places and spend 
money the way they could. He was one of the “freight 
yards” boys. When other boys were invited to parties 
and places he was left out. 

Some men were coming up on a hand-car—dirty, sweaty, 
smelly, wearing ragged, greasy old clothes. One of them 
was Shanty Mike’s father. 

“Gee,” said Shanty Mike, as he looked up from reading 
his book, “I was just getting in a few lines before I have 
to go down the tracks and: pick up coal. Ain’t you glad 
that school’s going to start? Iam. I want to learn some- 
thing. I don’t want to have to tamp ties when I grow up, 
like these men.” 


I FELT ashamed of myself. Here Shanty Mike had 
had to work hard all summer and was now looking for- 
ward to the very thing that I was running away from. He 
knew only too well what happened to those who refused to 
learn. Suddenly I saw which one of us would get ahead 
in life. Shanty Mike was going after things worth while— 
he would be somebody. He would have an automobile and 
fine clothes and a home—and I would be running a hand-car. 

I hurried back home. It was the last word my parents 
heard me say about not wanting to go back to school. 
I had suddenly be- 
come very studious. 
They didn’t know 
about Shanty Mike. 

I'll bet Shanty Mike 
gets there. 


















looked out and the building was still standing 
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N the first day of October, 1920, the Alamo Air- 
lines Corporation, in spite of the magnitude of its 


title, could be accurately described in a para- 

graph, The firm consisted of two members, Wil- 
liam Snow, a confirmed optimist, especially on matters 
aeronautical, and O. B. Freeman, who was the opposite. 
Freeman's pessimism, however, did not confine itself to 
aviation but was all-embracing. Yet he was loyal to his 
partner and, although invariably predicting the worst at 
every turn, was an unusually handy man to have around 
an airplane. He could do anything from grinding a valve 
to a handstand on the upper wing with the plane a thousand 
feet in the air. Both men had served with honor in the 
Air Service during the war and, finding themselves foot- 
loose at its close, had taken up commercial aviation as a 
means of livelihood. 

They were both, in a sense, youngsters being twenty- 
two and twenty-three years of age, respectively, and wanted 
to see all of the world possible in the shortest time. 

As to the equipment of the firm, that consisted of one 
ex-army training plane. The exchequer was empty—and 
the liabilities amounted to one unpaid hotel bill and two 
thoroughly healthy appetites sharpened by the proximity 
of the dinner hour and no prospects of eating. Briefly, 
the firm was on the rocks. 

The partners gloomily admitted this as, in their room 
at the Martin House, the sole hostelry of Ludlow, they 
discussed their finances. The plane had been flown to 
Ludlow with, literally, their last penny in the hope that 
the firm could secure a contract for giving a series of 
acrobatic exhibitions as well as carrying passengers at the 
Ludlow county fair which was to take place the following 
week. This contract would have meant much to Snow 
and Freeman for Ludlow was an out of the way town in 
southern Texas and airplanes were few. Therefore, busi- 
ness, especially in the way of passenger-carrying, would 
have been excellent. It was a golden opportunity to recoup 
some of the many losses that the firm had suffered, but 
had been snatched from their grasp by the opposition of 
a single obdurate, but very intluential member of the fair 
association. 

“There he goes now.” remarked Snow as he motioned 
Freeman to the window. The object of his attention was 
a heavy set middle aged man who emerged from the en- 
trance of the bank facing the hotel and made his way pom- 
pously down the street. “The honorable Joseph H. 
Howard, president of the First State Bank of Ludlow, the 
ice plant, the power company, proprietor of the Elite 
motion picture palace, and the hardware store, and last, 
but not by any means least, chairman of the Ludlow County 
Fair Association. “The old skinflint,” he finished feel- 
ingly. 

“IT told you so. If you had not been so sure of landing 
this contract we might have been back in San Antonio 
There, at least, we could have been eating,” 
answered Freeman dismally. “I’m positive that my stomach 
has shrunk from the enforced absence of food. The 
prospect of existing for some time to come with no 
visible means of nutriment is terrible,” he groaned real- 
istically. “Y have it,” he cried after a moment. “We can 
trade the gasoline left in the plane for dinner.” 

“Bright idea, that,” replied Snow. “How'd we pay the 
hotel bill or ever manage to leave this place? Just control 
that voracious digestive apparatus of yours for 
a time while we consider the situation. There's 
out. We’ve been broke before. You 


right now. 


a way 
know.” 

“Seems like that is our usual condition, too,” 
was Freeman’s rejoinder. “We nearly get some- 
thing. Then we lose it. This contract would 
have put us a little ahead so that we could have 
a small start on the mail contract. But of 
course our friend Howard disapproves of air- 
planes so he tells them to use the money for a 
memorial fountain or something equally as use- 
less. Well, it’s just as I expected.” He threw 
his stocky form disgustedly on the bed. “Thnk 
'll take a nap—at least that won't cost anything. 
You know, if I ever get rich I shall certainly 
start a fund for stranded aviators. Not much 
chance though,” he yawned sadly. 

In spite of himself Snow smiled at the dis- 
couraging remarks of his companion. He was 
used to them and knew that although Freeman 
always searched out the darkest side of every 
cloud he was at heart, all that a partner should 
be. When the crisis of any undertaking came hx 
could always be depended on. Snow was glad 
he was with him in their present situation. Well, 
he reflected, the main thing now was to accumu- 
late sufficient money to pay the hotel bill. After 
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their base of operations, and trying again was to be con- 
sidered. Frowning slightly, Snow let his gaze wander 
along the main street of the little town. It wore an air of 
festivity in honor of the approaching fair, which was the 
important event of the year to the farmers and stock 
raisers in the vicinity of Ludlow. Just at present the street 
was empty except for a few automobiles parked at the 
curb and the saddle horses and teams tethered to the better 
patronized hitching rack in front of the town hall. The 
sidewalk, too, devoid of life for it was twelve o'clock and 
every member of the community of near two thousand 
souls, was engaged in the important business of eating. 
Many of the shop owners had locked their places of busi- 
ness for the period of the noon hour. Practically the 
only two people in Ludlow who were not industriously 
plying knife and fork were the two men in the hotel room. 

Stimulated by hunger, Snow’s thoughts moved swiftly. 
He found himself reviewing the history of the company, 
of the time when he and Freeman first purchased their 
airplane, now affectionately called “Bridget” from long 
association. That was two years ago, just after the armis- 
tice. Since then life had been a constant struggle to keep 
enough gasoline flowing into “Bridget’s” tank to keep her 
in the air. They had started out with the intention of 
enlarging their business and bidding for a government con- 
tract to carry mail, a long cherished dream. Both partners 
were convinced that they could operate a mail route suc- 
cessfully at a cost far below that of the present Air mail 
system. But the acquisition of the capital necessary tc 
purchase the airplanes and supplies, and to furnish a bond, 
which had to be filed before they could bid, was proving a 
task beyond their expectations. 


pe. in the spring, they had saved nearly enough 
money to purchase another plane. This would have 
enabled them to increase their regular business and, at the 
same time, made a substantial start of the equipment for 
the mail contract but the day before the deal was com- 
pleted, “Bridget’s” motor had thrown a connecting rod at 
a time when she was over a strip of woodland and he was 
forced to attempt a landing on a narrow road with the re- 
sult that the airplane had been broken into numerous parts. 
What little remained of the financial surplus after putting 
the plane back into flying condition had gone to defray 
Freeman's expenses when he had contracted pneumonia 
shortly after the unlucky incident. With Freeman seri- 
ously ill, the operations of the firm had been curtailed and 
it had thus sustained additional losses. Other men would 
have given up in disgust, but not Snow and Freeman. 
They had started in aviation, and to aviation they were 
going to stick. 

So absorbed in his thoughts did Snow become that he 
took little notice of a black touring car which drew 
quietly to a stop in front of the bank nor of the two men 
who alighted and entered the building. Neither did he 
notice anything unusual when these same men emerged 
five minutes later and the car started unhurriedly down the 
street. In a detached way he watched it across the single 
railroad track and turn south on the dusty highway where 
it accelerated its speed to a surprising degree. Snow 


speculated idly as to the reason for the rapid departure of 
the car but forgot the incident in his own thoughts almost 
before the car had faded in the distance. 
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A scream aroused him and he looked up to see a woman 
standing in the doorway of the bank. She was dancing in 
her tracks and waving frantically. He shook Freeman 
and together they dashed across the street. 

Snow was the most astonished member of the group 
clustered about the cage of the paying teller, for he saw 
the teller, who had been the sole occupant of the bank 
during the dinner hour, being released from an exceedingly 
efficient gag. He was handcuffed hand and foot and alto- 
gether as helpless as a mortal man could be. From the 
excited talk about them the two partners gathered that the 
two men had entered the bank, held up the teller at the 
point of a pistol, and handcuffed him. They had then 
thoroughly ransacked the vault and emptied the teller’s 
cage of every cent taking with them some eighteen thou- 
sand dollars in money and a larger amount in negotiable 
bonds. The teller had been carried into the vault and left 
on the floor, after which the robbers had left. 


HEN the unforeseen had happened for almost as 
soon as they had left, the lady whose screams had 
attracted Snow’s attention had entered the bank. The 
teller had been able, luckily, to attract her attention by 
striking the side of a thin metal filing cabinet with his 
toe, the only part of his body that he could move.  [t was 
the merest coincidence that the woman had entered the 
bank at that time for, as a rule, it did no business at noon. 
Snow thought of the black touring car which had acceler- 
ated its speed on the highway a short time before. Prob- 
ably the car was miles away by this time. Just then he 
was rudely pushed aside and Mr. Howard, his face stream- 
ing with perspiration, brushed past him and made his way 
to the teller’s side. It did not take the banker long to 
become acquainted with the facts of the case and when he 
realized his loss he collapsed weakly into a chair, pompous 
no longer. 
There was much vain conjecture 
among the crowd, which now filled 
the bank, as to who had committed the 
robbery and the direction that they had 
taken. So well timed had been the 
arrival of the black car that no one 
mentioned it or ever seemed to have 
noticed it. Everyone present was ad- 
vancing a different theory with the 
result that the place became a bedlam 
and no progress was made. Snow 
seized this opportunity to tell Free- 
man, briefly, of the approach of the 
black touring car and its departure, 
and while the local police force of one, 
and the sheriff, made valiant, but 
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sadly handicapped efforts to organize a posse, the partners 
made their way to the teller’s side and secured a descrip- 
tion of the robbers which, though vague, tallied with the 
men whom Snow had seen alight from the black car and 
enter.the bank. Snow led the way to the chair where the 
banker was sitting, still stunned by the shock. 

“Mr. Howard,” he said. The man gave no sign of hav- 
ing heard him. Snow shook his shoulder gently and, with 
a start, the president looked up. “I think that we have 
information that can be of use to you,” Snow spoke quickly. 
“Is there a place where we can talk in private?” Mr. 
Howard nodded and motioning the town marshal and 
sheriff to follow, led the way to the rear of the bank. 


NCE in the banker’s office Snow quickly told of the 

black touring car and of the direction that it had taken 
upon leaving town. As he listened, Mr. Howard’s dejected 
manner left him and hope gleamed in his eyes, only to die 
again as he spoke: 

“Before we can catch up with them they will be 
across the border,” his head sank forward. 

“But that is where we can help you!” Snow cried 
eagerly. “We can scour the country in our plane, 
locate them before they reach the border, land and 
turn in the information so that they can be stopped.” 

“Can you do it?” cried the banker. 

“Easily. Is there a car that we can use to reach 
the flying field quickly ?” 

“Take mine,” replied Mr. Howard. “I left the 
motor running in my haste to get into the bank. I 
see that the marshal is already telephoning to the 
towns immediately ahead and I'll wire the border 
stations. And boys,” the banker raised his ‘hand, 
“That contract is yours if you stop these men.” 

Snow did not*hear his last words for he was al- 
ready half way to the car. Freeman did, however, 
and told Snow of the banker’s promise as they sped toward 
the field which lay on the edge of the town. 

“It means we eat,” he finished exultantly. Then his 
pessimism returned and he added, “If we catch them. 
That’s rather a big job.” 

“Nonsense. We'll get them all right. They will be easy 
to spot. I can tell that car anywhere.” 

“One chance in a hundred,” Freeman replied morosely. 
He rubbed his stomach reflectively. “I’ll probably collapse 
with hunger at the crucial moment and we'll lose them if 
we do happen to locate the car.” 

“You'll do nothing of the kind,” grinned Snow. “We 
are out to land that contract. Here we are,” he jammed 
on the brakes in front of the gate of the large pasture 
used for an emergency landing field. 


Rut it took more than that to stop Freeman. “I suppose 
the motor won't start,” he found time to pant as he 
strove to keep up with the longer legged Snow as they 
ran over to the plane. 

For a miracle the motor did start on the first whirl of 
the propeller. As the day was warm, it took but a short 
time to warm it up and in less than ten minutes from the 
time the partners left the bank the airplane was facing 
into the wind and ready to go. 

Snow turned to Freeman, who stood erect in the rear 
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cockpit. “As 
soon as we sight 
’em_ we'll land 
at the nearest 
farmhouse 
where there is 
a field suitable 
and get in touch 
with the police 
by phone. I do 

















Snow saw several holes appear in the drumlike covering of the lower wing and the 
shining surface of the interplane strut nearest him on the right was suddenly broken by 
a bullet that left a clean white scar 


not think that they will be along the highway, for by this 
time every foot of it is being watched. The robbers have 
probably deserted the main road and are making their way 
toward the border by a little-known route with the inten- 
tion of crossing it at some obscure point. They have a good 
chance to escape if they get near enough to it,” he shouted 
above the steady “put-put-put” of the idling motor. 

“T think that you are right, but we had better watch the 
highway for a time. They may not have figured on being 
discovered so soon,” came Freeman’s answer. 

Snow nodded, opening the throttle as he did so, and the 
plane rolled smoothly across the expanse of the field and 
slid into the air. He headed the machine south, climbing 
steadily in order to increase the field of vision. In a short 
time Ludlow became a blur in the distance. 

When the plane reached an altitude of one thousand feet 
he lowered the nose and flew level over the straight 
reddish-grey highway, which, except for an occasional 
ranch house, was flanked on either side by mesquite trees. 
Freeman braced himself against the rush of air thrown back 
by the propeller and peered anxiously forward through his 
heavy goggles. They passed over Barton, twenty miles 
from Ludlow, in twelve minutes, a fact that both aviators 
noted with satisfaction, for it meant that they were, thanks 
to the nelp of a steady wind from the north, making a 
speed of a hundred miles an hour and covering over two 
miles to one of the black touring car, even when traveling 
at its best clip. 

Ten miles past Barton, Snow let the plane come down to 
an altitude of less than two hundred feet. Both men began 
to scan every vehicle on the road below closely. They con- 
tinued for another ten miles, but failed to see the black car. 
They knew then that it had turned off the 
h'ghway or that it was hiding in one of 
the towns that they had passed. If the lat- 
ter was the case there remained nothing to 
do but to return, devoid of news, to Lud- 
low, for the local police could handle the 
situation, But if they had turned off the 
road and were making for the river by a 
circuitous route, a most natural thing under 
the circumstances, the services of the avia- 
tors would be urgently needed. Snow signaled his 
intentions to Freeman and banked the plane around, 
_ setting a course west. 


HEN luck, after being absent for so long, played 

into the hands of the Alamo Airlines Corporation, 
for not five minutes after the plane had turned from 
the highway Snow felt Freeman’s hand grip his shoul- 
der. Looking -up, he saw his partner pointing ex- 
citedly to the left where, faintly discernible on the 
horizon, was a small cloud of dust. Again the plane 
banked steeply as it changed its course. 

It seemed like centuries to the two men in the air- 
plane before they drew near enough to the cloud of 
dust to ascertain that it was caused by a speeding auto- 
mobile. Centuries more seemed to pass before they 
could identify the black touring car. It was making a 
terrific speed over a road that appeared little more 
than a trail. The Rio Grande river, and safety, was 


less than ten miles ahead. It-was evident to the men in the 
plane that the robbers had chosen their avenue of escape 
with extreme care, for they were traveling over a sparsely 
settled section of the country and seemed thoroughly 
familiar with their route, as was evinced by the speed of 
their car. 

The plane steadily drew abreast, then ahead of the car. 
Controlling it with his left hand, Snow managed to extract 
a pencil from his pocket and scrawl a message to Freeman 
on the back of an envelope. 

“Will gain a few miles lead on them, then land and 
*phone,” he wrote, and passed it back to his partner. 

Instead of nodding, Freeman wrinkled his brows and 
peered intently at the car. As if in answer to his question- 
ing gaze, the car noticeably accelerated its speed. 

Freeman sat down and busily scrawled an answer to 
Snow’s message. Motioning him to stay near the car, he 
returned the envelope. 

“They are too close to the border. If we land to tele- 
phone we may lose them. There is a heavy tool kit back 
here. Get above them and dive. When you level off just 
above the car I'll let them have the kit. It will scare them, 
anyway. They may think it’s a bomb and the driver will 
lose control. ‘Zoom’ away if I miss or they start shooting. 
I am sure that we can make them lose control temporarily 
or run into a ditch so that they cannot reach the border 
before we can summon help. We may even be able to cap- 
ture them. Are you game?” 

Snow read the message in growing wonder. At its con- 
clusion he snapped the throttle shut and shouted above the 
scream of the air on the wires: 

“Nothing doing! They’ll shoot us full of holes.” 

“Go ahead. I'll stop them all right,” was Freeman's 
reply. He grinned, but in his eyes was the resolute expres- 
s-on of a man who has weighed the chances and is prepared 
to fight to a finish, At the same time he hoisted up and 
poised the canvas tool kit, a compact bundle weighing, per- 
haps, thirty pounds, and, when hurled from the air, a 
deadly missile. 

It was the grin that decided Snow. He had seen his 
companion look that way many times in the hectic days 
overseas when he had settled back on his safety belt and 
brought the vicious, double machine guns to bear ori a 
swooping enemy. He knew that Freeman would not fail. 

Snow pushed the throttle wide open and banked over 
until “Bridget” was hanging directly over the speeding 
automobile. He glanced inquiringly at Freeman. The man 
in the rear seat nodded and without hesitation Snow pushed 
the control stick its entire distance forward. 

The bottom seemed to drop out of the airplane as, with 
the motor full on, it dove like a bullet for the car. As it 
shot down Snow saw several holes appear in the drumlike 
covering of the lower wing and the shining surface of the 
interplane strut nearest him on the right was suddenly 
broken by a bullet that left a clean white scar, like a streak 
of paint. Then it was time to bring the stick back. The 
plane seemed to skim the top of the car—then shoot into 
the air almost vertically, turning to the right as it climbed. 

Glancing back, Snow saw the black car swing drunkenly 
into the fence on the left side of the road, ricochet to the 

(Continued on page 43) 
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BBIDI has a visitor. 

His name is M’bini 

and his tribal mark is 

not known to Omo- 
the-hunter or to Sungu- 
the-fool or, for that 
matter, to any other 
Ibbidian. M’bini 
must then have 
come from a long 
way off, or a long 
way to the Afri- 
cans, who hardly 
kes ever journey more 































It is M’bini 


than a day’s distance from their home village. 
He wears white man’s clothes, and by that it is 
guessed that he comes from the Ivory Coast, where 
the blacks are learning the ways of the whites. 
Strangely, though Ibbidi has a visitor there is no 
celebration. M’bini arrived after dark last night, very 
secretly, and his canoe was instantly drawn up by the or- 
ders of King Kia and hidden at the edge of the jungle. 
King Kia did not dance before the visitor, according to the 
custom. M’bini does not want any fuss made. Omo-the- 
hunter and Sungu-the-fool talk it over in whispers in the 
dawn. Sungu says that M’bini does not want the white 
trader across the river to know he is in the village. Omo, 
who is not subtle, but open as the day, innocently asks why 
M’bini does not want the white trader to know he is there. 
Sungu puts a black finger against his black nose and looks 
at Omo in an inscrutable way, as if he could tell great 
things, but it is safer not to talk. There are those who 
think that Sungu-the-fool is not such a fool as he would 
make out. They say in their proverb, “Some men look wise 
lest people find out how wise they are.” 


LL the same, Singu is bursting to tell Omo all he 

knows. He is not afraid to tell Omo, who is not a tale- 
carrying sneak like that Tamunoilumimi—Tam for short-— 
who stands over by a hut in whispering confab with 
Dappa-the-greedy, who has the largest yam patch, a half 
ownership of Omo’s canoe and a finger in everybody’s pie. 
Dappa does nothing, yet gets everything. Sungu has his own 
ideas about it. Sungu, who is a bit of a poet, says “Happi- 
ness and riches are in the heart.” Dappa puts his faith in 
worldly goods. It would not be surprising to hear Dappa 
snigger, “That Sungu!—that socialist fellow!” Omo likes 
Sungu because he tells him wonderful stories about the 
fishes and birds and insects and the stars. “Tales for chil- 
dren and fools!” sneers Dappa, who is always thinking of 
getting another wife and more riches. It is a safe bet that 
he is plotting with Tam for more wealth. Tam’s the kind 
one would plot with, for he is an assistant to Di-ibo-the- 
wizard: and does he not know all the wicked mysteries 
of Ju-Ju? There they stand whispering and casting furtive 
eves at the hut where M’bini the visitor makes house with 
his Ibbidi wife. Once every twelve moons, in the begin- 
ning of the rainy season, when the hunters are all home 
and it is a good time to trade, M’bini comes and makes 
secret purchase of any ivory which the village may have 
hidden. Dappa has two tusks buried in the jungle. Omo 
knows that, for he was one of the hunters that brought the 
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tusks in. It had been the idea of the hunters to barter 
the tusk to the white trader, but Dappa said that the whites 
had made a law against the blacks hunting elephants and 
they would be punished. In a way that was true, for the 
Government had decreed that a hunter must get a permit 
to kill elephants, for the greed for ivory was such that the 
elephants were fast becoming extinct. Aye, Dappa said 
that if the white trader heard of their hunting they would 
be sent far away to the white man’s jail. Thus he worked 
on their fears, till in the end they sold him the tusks for a 
few yams and chickens, and Dappa buried them and went 
about grinning. Oh, Dappa was as cunning as the 
weasel! 

Sungu, bursting to tell Omo all he knows, says that Dappa 
will secretly trade the ivory to M’bini. He 
says that M’bini and the whites are enemies. 
He tells Omo all he knows about it, or all 
he thinks he knows about it, which is not 
very much. In fact, no one knows what a 
clever rascal M’bini is, except a Portuguese 
trader down at the port. This trader buys 
contraband ivory, which is ivory that has 

4 been hunted without license and on which 
the Government tax of two shillings a pound 
has not been paid. Sungu says that M’bini 
goes from village to village buying the hid- 
if den ivory, and that he has a wife in every 
village, or, as Sungu 
says, “He has a pair 
of eyes and a mouth 
inevery village. The 
mouth tastes his food 
for poison and the 
eyes tell M’bini who 
are his friends and 
who are his enemies.” 
That is why M’bini 
: has a wife in every 
» village. Oh, M’bini 
knows a thing or two. 





UT what does he 
trade for the 
ivory? Ah, that is a 
great mystery! He 
has not brought any 
cloth or leaf tobacco 
or salt. Omo and 
Sungu talk it over in 
low voices until their curiosity is completely captivated. 
They know very well it is dangerous to be too curious, but 
still they cannot help thinking this and thinking that, and 
then stealing off to M’bini’s hidden canoe and looking to 
see if there is anything in it. There is something in it. 
A bulging sack tied at the neck. But M’bini has chalked 
Ju-Ju marks on it, so they dare not open it and see what 
is inside. They daren’t even so much as touch it. It must 
be very wonderful barter, they think, for all the fish which 
Omo speared in a year would not buy a sjngle tusk, and 
here was M’bini going to buy all the ivory of a dozen vil- 
lages with the contents of one sack. This M’bini must be 
very rich. But what can it be in the sack? Omo and 
Sungu look and look at the sack, whilst at the same time 
they watch M’bini’s hut from the corners of their eyes. 
Suddenly they drop on their bellies in the jungle as a fat 
man in duck trousers, striped shirt, carpet slippers and a 
pith helmet comes out of the hut. It is M’bini. Omo and 
Sungu wriggle through the brush and come out of the 
jungle a distance from the canoe and enter the village with 
innocent faces. 

M'bini makes a sign to Dappa and they walk over to the 
king’s house, M’bini keeping close to the huts, lest the white 
trader across the river is looking at the village through his 
magic glasses that bring things close to the eye and tell 
the white man all that is going on. M’bini says they are 
“spy glasses.” He grumbles that the whites are always 
spying on the blacks. Oh, M’bini has no love for white 
men! You can tell that by the way he clenches his fist and 
contorts his fat, oily face. He says that the whites once 
put him in their jail and made him work with “no-account 
niggers,” he says, but no Ibbidian knows what a “no-account 
nigger” means. He goes to the king’s house, and presently 
he steals forth to his canoe and comes back with something 
in his hand—something black and shiny and about the size 
of a large plaintain or a paw-paw. He enters King Dia’s 
house. 

Omo and Sungu feel that something is happening. Why 
did Dappa and Tam stand plotting and looking at M’bini’s 
house if Dappa is the trader’s friend, as appears from their 
going together to the king’s house to make barter palaver? 
Then, too, they see Tam glide towards M’bini’s house and 
goin. It is against Ibbidi law for a man to enter the house 
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of another and talk with the other's wife when the husband 
is away. But Tam being a kind of priest, it makes all the 
difference. But what can Tam have to say with Nafia, the 
wife of M’bini? Omo is so gripped by curiosity that he 
starts towards the hut to listen. But Sungu stays him by 
whispering that many Ibbidians see them. Aye, there are 
those who would curry the favor of a Ju-Ju man like Tam 
by telling him all that their eyes see. So Omo stops where 
he is and stretches his ears. He hears Tam’s low voice 
mingling with Nafia’s, who is speaking in a terrified whis- 
per. She seems to be pleading. Presently Tam’s voice 
breaks out in a high, thin pitch—a kind of controlled shriek, 
as was his wont when excited or when a spokesman in the 
Ju-Ju ceremonies. 


AM is ‘an excitable fellow who easily loses 

his self-control. In fact, he has no self-control at all. 
It is evident that Nafia’s argument or opposition to his 
plans has got him going. Suddenly he backs out of the 
hut holding up two fingers. Natfia’s frightened face ap- 
pears in the entrance. Tam shakes his two uplifted fingers 
in her face, and then chalks two lines on the hut, and 
screams at Nafia that he has put the spell on her and that 
only his Ju-Ju can lift the spell. Nafia sinks on her knees 
in the entrance and holds out her hands in dumb appeal. 
Omo shakes with rage at Tam, for in the uplifted fingers 
and the chalked marks he recognizes that Tam is putting 
on Nafia one of the most fearsome curses of witchcraft. 
Omo feels so sorry for Nafia that Sungu has to hold him 
and restrain him from running for his spear and killing 
Tam there and then in his impulsive rage. Omo does a 
thiag first and thinks about it afterwards. Sungu calms 
him and whispers that there is some plot: between Tam 
and Dappa against M’bini and that it is best to lay low 
and watch. 

As Omo and Sungu stand there racking their wits to 
know what it is all about a woman comes and summons 
them to the king’s house. Then she goes to Tam and bids 
him also to the king’s house. 

Omo and Sungu go trembling, for it is Big Palaver when 
an Ibbidian is summoned to the king’s house. 

They enter trepidatingly, and bow low to King Dia, 
who is wearing the top hat which the white trader gave 
him, and one leg of a pair of trousers, which is all the 
white man’s clothes he has. On one side of him is Dappa 
and on the other is M’bini. Dappa begins talking at once, 
in a loud voice, or what Omo calls “big belly talk,” mean- 
ing arrogant talk, as when a man has been drinking the 
beer which the [bbidi brew from millet. Dappa points out 
the three summoned men one by one to M’bini. 

“That is Omo-the-strong. The other is Sungu-the-fool. 
Then there is Ju-Ju Tam. They will go with you. You 
want arms to carry and legs to run.” Which is as if he 
said, “You want men who won't be too wise.” 

King Dia gives a silly laugh, and his head wobbles so 
that his crown—his top hat, that is—slides over his right 
ear, giving him a rakish appearance. It looks more and 
more as if Dappa and King Dia have been drinking, though 
no beer pitchers are in sight. But M’bini has not been 
drinking, or if he has it has not affected him. His flat, 
green, smoky eyes closely scrutinize the three faces of the 
men picked for him by Dappa. M’bini is no folo. A man 
who gathers contraband ivory against the law of the whites 
and who is ever going among the tribes gets to know a 
thing or two. 


N his heart he has a deep contempt for these 

ignorant Ibbidi; he regards Dappa and King Dia as 
a pair of “no-account niggers” who wouldn’t know how to 
get into a shirt even if they had one. He guards his every 
move. Trusts no man. Suspects treachery everywhere. 
Thinks to himself, “Dappa is very polite in selecting the 
kind of men I want; choosing a fool and a strong man 
without much head ; but why does he want me to take Ju-Ju 
Tam? I want men to paddle. I want men who can run if 
the whites get after me. This Tam is a poor looking speci- 
men.” Something like that he thinkg, and wonders if 
Dappa is playing a game of His own. Aye, and King 
Dia in on the plot, for the king shows as much eager- 
ness as Dappa in fixing the arrangement; tells Omo 
that if he serves M’bini well he will make him his staff 
bearer. 

The King’s Staff Bearer! The blood tingles in Omo’s 
veins. He sees himself standing like a ramrod behind his 
majesty in the top hat when the king receives a visitor, 
and when he goes over the river to pay a visit in state to 
the white trader, which is really a visit to beg something, 
for the custom demands that the trader give the king a 
present on such occasions. Omo swells with pride. But 
Sungu-the-fool thinks that it is for no little thing that 
King Dia makes such big promise. There is something 
very, very important doing. 
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As to it being very important, that is soon made evident 
by M’bini demanding that they take oath by M’bian to be 
loyal to him. M’bini demands that because he knows that 
the terrible oath is binding, though in his heart he sneers 
at their superstitions; is laughing in his heart at King Dia 
in his top hat and single leg of a pair of trousers and 
thinking he is all-same-like white man, indeed! He laughs 
in his heart because they have been drinking, whilst his 
own head is perfectly clear to everything that is going on. 
He notes a quick exchange of glances between Dappa and 
Tam, but, being wise, he says nothing. It is wiser to let a 
conspiracy go on than to expose the conspirators and drive 
them into secret plotting again. It is a good way of find- 
ing out who are friends and who are enemies. His adven- 
tures in ivory poaching have made him a shrewd judge of 
men. He reads Omo’s frank, open face and sees there is 
no guile there. He sees that Omo is strong. He sees lines 
of thought on Sungu’s face, but also he sees that Sungu 
is a dreamer of dreams and not the kind of man who would 
turn traitor for love of wealth. In Tam he sees cowardice 
and cunning. But he will take care of Tam'’s cunning when 
the time comes. On the whole, Dappa’s selection pleases 
him. He nods agreeably when Dappa suggests that Ju-Ju 
Tani administer the M’bian oath. 

Omo, thinking only of the glory of being King’s Staff 
Bearer, stands forth and in clear voice gives the terrible 
oath: 

“If I seek M’bini’s hurt, 

If I send another to seck his hurt ; 

If I make charm against him, 

If I employ another to make charm against him; 
Or if I put anything into his road, 

Or touch his cloth, 

Or touch his yams, his child; his goats or chickens; 
If I pray for his hurt 

Or have thought to hurt him in my heart; 

If I have intention to hurt him; 

If I ever at any time do any of these things, 
Then, M’bian, deal thou with me.” 


PrEARLESSLY Omo gives the oath, seeing only the re- 
ward and having no thought of the danger. He sees no 
guiltiness in serving M’bini against the law of the whites. 
What is must be, and that is all there is to it. The ivory 
is the palaver of M’bini and the whites. Different it is 
with Sungu, who fears that he is being dragged into terri- 
ble doings. He thinks of the white man’s jail, and of the 
whisperings of Tam and Dappa, and of the spell which 
Tam put on Nafia. He thinks of the mysterious sack in 
M’bini’s cance. Sungu likes to go through life quietly, 
observing, but unobserved; is in his way a philosopher. 
And now he is be:ng enmeshed in cross plottings, and no 
knowing what the end will be. But he dare not go against 
the wish of the king. So he tremulously repeats the oath 
after Tam, and at the last word M’bini looks to see Tam 
take the oath, but Dappa quickly starts talking. 

M’bini says nothing. But he registers a memory that 
Tam has not taken the oath. He chokes down a furious 
rage and laughs angrily in his heart at the thought’ that 
Dappa thinks he is such a fool as not to know there is a 
tremendous difference between administering the M’bian 
oath and taking the oath. Oh, Dappa thinks he doesn’t 
notice; begins talking all at once and all about nothing. 
Says that when M’bini returns to Ibbidi they will make a 
feast. Says he has two tusks buried, which he will have 


dug up and he will make barter palaver with M’bini. 

A smile spreads all over M’bini’s fat, smooth face, and 
only Sungu notes that there is something very unpleasant 
about the smile—something hidden and cruel. 


M’bini is 





thinking what he will do to Tam if he catches him at any 
tricks. A dead man tells no tales. He stands up, and 
tells Omo and Sungu and Tam to be down at the beach the 
instant it is dark. Then he goes to his hut to lie down, 
and at times to eat, till the hour of dark.. He sees the two 
chalked lines on the hut. He says to Nafia: 

“There are two lines chalked on the hut.” 

Nafia answers, “It is so.” 

M’bini says, “What kind of Ju-Ju is that?” 

Nafia answers, “Is it Ju;Ju?” 

He sees that she will not speak, and 
that is not strange, for people will not 
speak of Ju-Ju. 

He lies down and watches her between 
half-closed lids. Presently he says: + 

“Nafia, are you sick?” 

“No, M’bini, I am not sick.” 

“Nafia, is there something on your 
heart ?” 

“No, M’bini, there is nothing on my 
heart,” says Nafia, not daring to tell 
what Tam has done, for when M’bini 
has done his buying and is gone away 
she will be for a whole year at the 
mercy of Tam and Dappa. 

M’bini says no more. He goes to sleep. 
But when Nafia prepares his evening 
meal, before he goes on his journey, he 
says: 

“Nafia, your hands shake.” 

“It is so. My hands shake,” she says. 

“They shake from sickness.” 

“No, M’bini, they do not shake from 
sickness,” she replies tonelessly. 

“Then they shake from something that 
lies on your heart.” 

“Nothing lies on my heart, M’bini.” 


A’ that he gets up witha terrible look 

on his face. Nafia shrinks back from 
him—shrinks back into a corner of the 
hut. His hands sway before him, the 
fingers opening and closing in a terrible 
way; as if they itched to grasp her 
throat and choke the truth out of her. 
What is the life of one wife when he 
has so many? A wife can be bought for a goat and a few 
chickens. But again the thought that it is wisest to let the 
conspiracy expose itself withholds him. 

He eats, and then he goes down to the beach, for the sky 
is full of stars and it is safe to slip out his canoe. He 
takes Omo in his canoe, and Tam and Sungu he bids take 
another canoe and follow. They keep in the night shadow 
of the overhanging mangroves till they are out of sight of 
the trading station across the river, then M’bini directs the 
canoes to the middle of the stream and of a sudden a 
terrible change comes over him. He stops the canoes close 
together, and Omo, Sungu and Tam hold their breaths 
wondering. M’bini points to the sack and with a great 
oath says that if any one of them touch the sack he will 
die. If any one of them look into the sack he shall not 
live to tell the white man what he has seen. Omo and 
Stngu and Tam tremble, for M’bini seems in a sudden 
terrible rage about nothing. But M’bini knows how to put 
fear into the hearts of simple savages. He is doing des- 
perate villainy and must take every precaution. He thinks 
to bully and frighten the three Ibbidi into abject submission 
to his will. As to that, Tam shakes like a jellyfish and 
poor Sungu wishes he is back in the village. Omo himself 
is not entirely without tremors. 
But he relies on his quickness 
on land and in water; holds 
himself ready for a quick dive 
from the canoe and swim un- 
der water to the mangroves. 
But he fears for his friend 
Sungu. Now M’bini pulls his 
striped shirt over his big head. 
He shows the three how strong 
he is and that he is an ugly 
customer to monkey with. The 
muscles of his huge shoulders 
are like those of a wrestler; 
his thick, hairy chest has the 
girth almost of a gorilla’s. His 
eyes gleam in the starlight like 
a savage beast’s, and slowly, 
menacingly he draws from the 
waist of his trousers a ground- 
down wmachete—a terrible 
weapon two feet long, with a 
razor edge and tapering to a 
cruel, thrusting point. That 
great, thick forearm of his 
could drive the knife clear 
through a man, or cut down- 
wards from the shoulder blade 
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And go to cache in the mangroves and hide the ivory 
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““M’bini, is come to make trade. 


and lay an enemy 
open intwo halves. 
He sits there in 
the canoe—a huge 
bulk of a man—. 
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“Now M’bim knows the game is,up” 


stars in its sheen, and then he says to the knife in an 
affectionate way that it is his best friend, and he thanks it 
for ridding him of so many enemies. 

“Blood! Blood, you no-account niggers!” he bellows at 
the three. “This is my Ju-Ju! It drinks blood! It sends 
spirits of men to the next world!” 

Suddenly he orders Sungu and Tam to drive their canoe 
on, then he has Omo follow close behind. He sits at Omo’s 
back and they paddle facing the prow. And every now and 
then Omo feels the point of M’bini’s weapon close to his 
back. M’bini is doing his very hardest to cow Omo. 

A little after midnight they come to a village on the right 
bank of the river. The village is asleep. They paddle to 
the beach very quietly and M’bini steps ashore and bids 
Omo follow him. He means to have Omo always in sight. 
He is not sure of Omo, though he knows that Tam and 
Sungu are too utterly subjected by his threats to try to 
escape. He goes to a certain hut and says in a low voice 
at the entrance: 

“M’bini comes. 


Wife, welcome your’ husband.” 


E bids Omo enter before him. A woman rises from a 

grass mat.and bows low to M’bini. She has a,tooth 
of a crocodile pierced in the lobe of each ear and a croco- 
dile cicatrized on each cheek.’ Omo: recognizes the mark- 
ings as the tribal mark of the Babba people, who-have 
adopted the crocodile as the animal for their “bush-souls” 
to enter into and remain on earth when their bodies. die. 
Omo does not know the Babba dialect very well; put: yet 
can just about make out the talk. ‘ M’bini’s wife is his-spy. 
She tells him that the headman has thre¢ tusks bdried. 
.M’bini sends her to wake the headman and ‘tell him that he, 
Then he signs to Ome to 
follow and he goes down to thextanoe and ‘unties the meck 
of the sack and takes from it/Something, shiny and \black 
and about the size of a paw-paw, which he takes with*him 
back to the hut, with Omo stil following. His wife is 
already there with the headfydn. They’make long talk. 


* Then the headman receives the’ thing that M’bini took from 


the sack and getgrup-and:says Ohe word: 

“Come.” hia ne Ae 

He leads the way and.M’bini makes Omo walk. at the 
headman’s back and puts himSelf behind Omo. He means 
to give Omo no chance whatever to escape. But Omo could 
not escape anyway, for he is. bound by M’bian oath to 
serve M’bini. Théy go to the; hut of the headman, who 
turns out his wives and takes ftom the earth floor a reed 
mat and goes down on his knees and digs in the earth with 
his hands, throwing the dirt back between his legs like a 
dog digging into a rabbit’s hole. Presently he uncovers 

(Continued on page 42) 











HE ball struck a pebble lying on the court and 


bounced cff at an impossible angle. Phil Endicott, 

who had been poised to make the smashing stroke 

that should win the game and give him the 
championship of Franklin Hall, swung wildly and futilely 
at the receding sphere. The referee announced “Deuce!” in 
a dispassionate voice, and some spectator with an unfor- 
tunate sense of humor tittered loudly at the ludicrous 
misplay. 

A wave of anger passed over Phil. To his resentment 
at being laughed at was added bitter chagrin at missing 
by a piece of mean luck his chance to win the match. 
Why, the luck had been against him all afternoon! His 
most particular shots had simply persisted in landing a 
half an inch out of court, and his most smashing drives 
had struck the net by a hair’s breadth. Nevertheless, he 
had made a plucky fight, and by energetic play and bril- 
liant strategy he had brought the score in the deciding set 
to 5-3 in his own favor. He had, indeed, been on the 
very verge of winning his sixth game, when—oh, shoot 
that blasted pebble! It wasn’t fair! With a sudden 
grimace of rage he flung his racket half across the court. 

Now the fall tennis championships at Franklin Hall 
attract a major portion of the student body. They are held 
immediately after summer vacation, so that there is little 
interference with football. Tennis is a major sport at 
Franklin, for the school is near Philadelphia, where en- 
thusiasm for the sport runs high. The fall championships, 
therefore, and the spring Interscholastics, are very im- 
portant events on the school calendar. Consequently, Phil 
had to walk across the court to pick up his racket under 
the amused eyes of a large crowd of his fellows; and this 
circumstance did not improve his temper in the least. He 
took his position to serve the next point with the thought 
racing through his head: 

“Score’s deuce! Score’s deuce! It ought to have been 
game and match. And I made a fool of myself!” 

Now no one can serve well when he is letting himself fly 
off the handle in that fashion. Phil served doubles twice, 
and the score became 5-4. 

Len Garrison, his opponent and incidentally his room- 
mate, was a steady, cool-headed fellow; so while Phil 
fussed about and grew madder every instant Len proceeded 
to win the next game with four well-placed shots. When 
Phil started again to serve, his hands were trembling and 
his eyes were seeing red; and try as he might he could 
not prevent his serves from dropping just out of court or 
just into the net. After a hopeless struggle he lost the 
game, and the 
score-boy 
chalked up 
6-5, in favor 
of Len. 

At this 
point, Phil, a 
fighter by in- 
stinct and 
training, 
pulled himself 
together. De- 
spite his wild- 
ness and loss 
of control, he 
managed by 
sheer desper- 
ate energy to 
bring the score 
in the next 
game to deuce. 
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“Foot-fauit” announced the 


new judge 


On the following point he caught Len out of position, and 
shot the ball down the wide exposed area for what looked 
to be a certain point. The ball struck in a cloud of dust 
at the extreme end of the court, and Phil was just con- 
gratulating hfmself on his fortunate play when— 

“Out!” thundered the referee. 

It was the last straw. Phil could have sworn that he 
saw the white line rise as the ball struck the ground. His 
over-burdened self-control snapped under the rush of re- 
sentment that swept over him, and turning on the referee 
he shouted angrily: 

“Hey! That ball was good! Right on the Ine!” 
SUDDEN strained silence fell upon the spectators. 
The referee, keeping his gaze on the distant land- 

scape visible from his high perch, remarked coldly: 

“*Vantage server-r-r!” 

Phil, a moment before boiling hot, became suddenly icy 
cold as he realized what he had done. To yell at the 
referee, to question an unfavorable decision—that is an 
unpardonable violation of the unwritten code of tennis. 
Phil, who had always prided himself on his sportsman- 
ship, turned sick at heart as he realized that he had been 
guilty of a most unsportsmanlike act. Why, he had con- 
ducted himself like a regular hoodlum! 

Miserably he took his stand to receive Len’s next serve. 
Len, sportsman also, understood Phil’s terrible embarrass- 
ment and sent a comparatively gentle first ball over the 
net. Phil, completely unstrung, knocked it six feet outside 
the court. 

“Game, set, 
referee. 

Summoning a cheerful grin to his face, Phil leaped the 
net to congratulate Len. Then, after apologizing shame- 
facedly to the referee for his outbreak, he hastened to 
escape from the place where, according to his own 
standards, he had disgraced himself. 

The following weeks were miserable ones for Phil. It 
was not that he minded being beaten. Someone has to lose 
every game. The bitterness lay in the fact that, though 
no one ever reproached him openly with it, he knew he 
was marked as the fellow who had gone ‘way up in the 
air over a little bit of hard luck; the fellow who had 
gotten mad and thrown away his chances. He sensed 
his reputation working against him on the football field 
and elsewhere. He began, indeed, to be resentful, to think 
he was not being treated fairly. In fact, he became so 
unnaturally moody and snappish that Len Garrison was 
seriously worried about him. 

Then one day came the annual trip through the steel- 
mills. Franklin Hall sends many of her graduates to 
engineering colleges, and she makes a point of giving her 
students a chance to become acquainted with some of the 
important industries before they graduate. Phil and Len, 
both of whom hoped to enter Technology the following 
year, were among the eager crowd of fellows who followed 
the superintendent through the vast foundries and rolling- 
mills. They saw the Bessemer furnaces blowing forth 
their spectacular sheets of flame, saw the glowing ingots 
rolled into rails that would one day span the continent. 
Finally they came to a halt in one corner of the yard, 
while the superintendent told them something of the 
processes involved in making steel. Phil, absorbed in 
watching the throbbing scene around him, listened at first 
only perfunctorily ; but suddenly the words the official was 
speaking caught his ear and made him stiffen into attention. 

“If you want fine, high quality steel,” the man was 
saying, “you must temper it very carefully. Perhaps some 
of you don’t quite understand what ‘temper’ means, as 
applied to steel. Well, the clearest way to 
put it is this—temper in a piece of steel is 
exactly the opposite of temper in a man. 
Temper in a man makes him unreliable, 
uncertain, apt to lose his head and crack 
under a strain; but temper in a piece of 
steel makes it strong, tough, and thorough- 
ly reliable. Untempered steel is brittle; 
tempered steel is resilient. Knock it as 
hard as you please—it will spring back 
into place. Twist it, bend it, strike it— 
you can’t hurt it. It comes back every 
time.” 

In a blinding flash of clear vision Phil 
saw himself as in a mirror. He was brit- 
tle—brittle as untempered steel! He 
cracked under a strain; he fell all to pieces 
when he was hit unfairly. Well, if he 
hoped ever to amount to anything he’d 
certainly have to take tempered steel for 
his model. Why, that would make a peach 
of a slogan, come to think of it—“Tem- 
pered Steel”! It would stand for re- 
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siliency—self-control—the ability to come back with a 
bound after the meanest of mean knocks. Maybe it would 
help him not to go up in the air the way he had in that 
unforgetable championship match. In the exhiliration of 
this thought he caught Len’s eye and smiled. Len, who 
had been watching his face, nodded back understandingly. 

Meanwhile the superintendent was continuing his 
talk. His words blazed themselves into Phil's con- 
sciousness. 

“Now as to the process of tempering steel. It takes a 
long time, and requires coristant watchfulness. The steel 
has to go through a heat treatment—through the fire, you 
might almost say.” 

So that was it! Constant watchfulness, eh? That would 
mean keeping hold of his temper all the time, every day. 
Come to think of it, a fellow couldn’t expect to be able to 
hold on to his temper in a big crisis, unless he’d practiced 
a lot beforehand. Through the fire, too, the superin- 
tendent had said. Well, it would be a hot enough ordeal, 
all right, to hang on to his temper that way through all the 
irritating little things that happen day afer day. 

Meditating in this wise, Phil had lagged somewhat be- 
hind the others, and was walking across the crowded yard 
quite oblivious to his surroundings. Suddenly ‘there was 
a loud shout, a grinding and creaking, and the arm of a 
great derrick came to a stop not two feet from where he 
stood. The crane engineman, leaning out of his window 
high in the air, immediately began to pour a stream of 
molten invective down on Phil’s dazed head. 

“Whatcha mean by intereferin’ with business that way?” 
the man shouted angrily. “Can’t ye see a derrick a mile 
high? What kind of a blockhead are ye, anyway? Think 
the management’s gonna turn the whole plant over to the 
kindergarten class fer a plaything ?” 


pH. recovering from the first shock of his narrow es- 

cape, flamed into hot resentment at the engineman’s 
rebuke. Nobody could talk like that to him and get away 
with it! He clenched his fists and opened his mouth to 
reply in kind; but just in the nick of time he remembered 
his determination, arrived at not two minutes earlier, to 
keep on top of his temper. With an effort he relaxed his 
fists, forced a sheepish grin to his face, gulped once, and 
called up to the crane operator: 

“All right—sorry I got in your way. 
peeled after this!” 

The man was somewhat taken aback by this tame reply 
from the youth who the instant before had looked ready to 
bite his head off, and Phil prudently took advantage of the 
moment of silence that ensued to make his escape. 

It was a small victory and a very close one, yet it gave 
Phil considerable encouragement at the outset of his 
struggle. It is not necessary to tell in detail of the long 
and very uphill fight that Phil waged in the ensuing months 
with his own temper. Anyone who is cursed with a “hair- 
trigger disposition,” as Len called it, will understand only 
too well the difficulty of the work he had cut out for him- 
self. 

Being a fighter by instinct, however, he stuck cour- 
ageously to this long-drawn-out battle with himself. 
Many times the enemy unhorsed him, but each time he 
came back with somewhat tattered banner flying to wage 
the next joust even more sternly. “Tempered Steel” was 
his private slogan; and time and again it saved him by a 
hair from imminent disaster. 

At length it was spring again, and Phil spent many 
hours in the still soft courts practising for the Inter- 
scholastics, which were to come in the latter part of May. 
He was working especially on his serve, striving to de- 
velop an ever faster, harder delivery. One day he noticed 
Len Garrison staring at him very intently as he knocked 
smashing balls over the net. 

“Hey, Len!” he called. “What’s wrong with my serve?” 

“Nothing,” replied that youth. “I was just watching 
your feet.” 

“Thank you,” returned” Phil with a mock bow. 
ways admired them, myself.” 

“There’s no accounting for tastes!” murmured Len, 
shaking his head sadly. “Seriously, though, Phil, you’d 
better be careful the foot-fault judge doesn’t admire ’em 
too much, some fine day.” 

Phil stopped in his tracks. 
don’t mean I’m foot-faulting!” 

“Well, no-o-o, I shouldn’t say you are, right now. But 
some judges are awfully strict about it, you know, and you 
are kind of near the brink. What I’m afraid of is that you'll 
get extra strenuous some time, and begin to go over.” 

“Say, this foot-fault business is kind of uncertain, isn't 
it?” mused Phil. “One judge will penalize you time and 
again because he thinks you’re stepping over the line before 
you finish your serve, while another judge will give you a 
clean bill of health.” 
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“M-m-m,” agreed Len. “Look at what happened to 
Maurice McLoughlin. He went through a whole tourna- 
ment without trouble, only to be called constantly for foot- 
faulting in the finals.” Nobody really knows whether it 
was because he became over-anxious, or because the judge 
had a quicker eye. Anyway, it threw him off his game. 


ERHAPS Phil should have taken warning from the 

plight of the illustrious ex-champion ; 
but he more or less forgot the matter in 
the rush of spring work and hard practice. 
He worked his serve up to a high pitch, 
so that with his all-around brilliance there 
was no doubt that he would rank No. 2 on 
the Franklin Hall team. Indeed, almost 
everyone thought him a better player than 
Garrison, and he himself knew that were 
it not for the remembrance of his dis- 
graceful failure in the fall championships 
the coach would have ranked him No. 1. 
The coach had no reason to believe that 
Phil was any better qualified to hold his 
temper now than he had been in the fali; 
and Phil himself had his doubts on the 


subject. After all, his battles with his 
temper had all been minor ones. Suppose 
he had only been fooling himself! In an 


important match, for instance, might he 
not revert to his old ways? Well, he’d 
simply have to remember that good old 
slogan and do his best. 

The courts dried out in fine shape for 
the Interscholastics, and Franklin Hall en- 
tered the lists in high spirits. She dis- 
patched one after another of the con- 
tenders for the title, until by elimination 
only she and Overfield Academy, her 
ancient enemy, remained. When these two 
finally met, on Franklin’s home courts, 
excitement ran high. Phil found himself 
opposing a languid, supercilious-looking 
youth named Hamilton, whose game 
greatly resembled Len Garrison’s. He did 
not hit very hard nor play very spectacu- 
larly, yet he never missed a shot, never 
seemed to be anywhere but at the spot to 
which the ball was coming. 

Phil found that it took all his energy, 
all his strategy, to win so much as a point 
from this deceptive adversary. They were 
so evenly matched that the first set dragged 
out to 12-10 before Phil captured it, and 
the second to 10-8 before Hamilton did the 
same. During the short rest that preceded 
the third set Phil learned the results of the 
other matches, for what with continual 
deuce games and the long rallies in which 
he had endeavored to catch his opponent 
out of position, his match had already out- 
lasted all the others. Franklin Hall had won two and lost 
two—and the championship depended on the outcome of 
Phil’s match! 


Yee he pondered this fact rather nervously, he 
idly noticed that the foot-fault judge at his court 
had left, presumably to catch a train, and a new man was 
in charge. However, since he had not been penalized for 
faulting during the entire match, he had no premonition of 
what the change portended. 

“I’m going to smash some aces over on this Hamilton 
fellow if I die in the attempt,” he resolved grimly as he 
walked onto the court and prepared to serve the first 
game of the crucial set. “Some hotter serves and some 
faster net play ought to put him out of commission pretty 
quick.” 

Accordingly, he made a terrific swing at the ball as it 
rose over his shoulder, throwing all his body into the serve. 
Like lightning he started toward the net; but it was not 
necessary, for the ball was a clean ace and Hamilton had 
failed to touch it. With a joyful grin he turned and 
started to trot to the other side of the court, when— 

“Foot-fault!” announced the new judge. 

Phil, disappointed and a little frightened, sent over a 
gentle, safe second serve. Hamilton, waking for the mo- 
ment from his deceptive lethargy, promptly killed it. 

“This won’t do!” groaned Phil. “There’s no use in 
offering that fellow soft balls, and hoping to get away 
with it. The fastest I can give him is none too speedy.” 

Accordingly, he sent another cannon-ball over the net, 
only to hear the same voice tepeat the sinister words, 
“Foot-fault !” 

In desperation, he started his next serve from two feet 
behind the line; but in his anxiety to reach the net in 
time he again crossed the line prematurely. 

“Love—thirty !” annoujiced the referee. 

The next two points were the same story. “Foot-fault! 
Foot-fault!” seemed to drum on Phil’s ears like hail. He 
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felt his control slipping, yet unwisely he tried in the next 
game to make up for lost time by slamming and smashing 
the ball through Hamilton’s defenses. Two of his Her- 


culean drives went into the net, two went out of court by 
an inch or so, and the score was 2-0. 

Again he endeavored to serve effective balls to Hamil- 
ton, and again the ill-omened words blocked his efforts. 
He lost his serve; and in the next game, vexed in spite 








Of course Phil swung at it vainly and ungracefully and somebody tittered loudly 


of himself, he hit Hamilton’s offerings viciously and wildly. 
These tactics soon resulted in a count of 4-0 against him. 
In the fifth game he tried desperately to recover himself; 
but his very first serve was greeted by those searing 
words, “Foot-fault,” intoned in a slightly weary voice. By 
this time vermilion streamers were waving before his eyes, 
and he was much too far gone to strike a balance as deli- 
cate as that between a legal and an illegal serve. Instead, 
he blamed all his troubles on the judge, and mentally ac- 
corded that unfortunate official every uncomplimentary 
title in the dictionary. 

“Foot-fault—foot-fault—FOOT-FAULT !” he raged in- 
wardly. “If I hear that again I'll go mad!” 

On the next serve he heard it again. Whether he went 
mad or not is not recorded; but it is certain that he was 
not “called” again for faulting in that game, for the simple 
reason that all his subsequent serves went out of court. 


9 perce routed, Phil took his stand wearily for the 
sixth game, which obviously would be the last. His head 
was going around wildly, and his eyes could see nothing but 
a bright red landscape. He felt an insane desire to fling 
his racket on the ground, thus showing to all concerned 
his complete distaste for the game of tennis and all its 
appurtenances. This desire was suddenly brought to the 
point of action by a peculiarly exasperating. occurrence. 
Hamilton’s first serve struck a half-buried pebble, and 
bounced off at a ridiculous angle. Of course Phil swung 
at it vainly and ungracefully, and of course somebody 
tittered loudly. 

Phil gave up and hurled his racket viciously across the 
court. 

Eight months earlier, “Finis” would have been written 
across the story of the Interscholastics at this point. 
But, as only Len Garrison knew, Phil was not the Phil of 
eight months before. As he walked shamefacedly over 
to pick up his racket the whole scene suddenly flashed upon 
him in a cold, clear light. The crowd around the court 
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beginning to dissolve under the impression that the match 
was practically over; the pitying looks on the faces of his 
friends; the polite sneers on the lips of the Overfield ad- 
herents. Yes, and his racket lying there on the court, 
where he had thrown it. Lying there just as it had lain 
eight months before—as the result of his uncontrollable 
temper. 

Great guns! He had gone and done it again? What 
had become of that motto of his? Whom 
on earth was he so angry with, anyway? 
The foot-fault judge, of course. But, why 
be angry with him? He was calling the 
plays as he honestly saw them, wasn’t he? 
Obviously, then, the trouble lay with Phil 
Endicott. Phil Endicott was stepping 
over the line in defiance of the rules; Phil 
Endicott was once more on the verge of 
letting his temper destroy his chances. 
Above all, Phil Endicott was about to 
lose a game for Franklin Hall. 

The last thought was an electric one. 
He straightened up, racket in hand, and 
stared at Hamilton. Why, his opponent 
wasn’t half so good as Len Garrison. He 
was letting himself be beaten, not nearly 
so much by a steady, cool player as by his 
own temper! He smiled at the ridiculous- 
ness of it. With the smile the last red 
streamer disappeared from before his eyes, 
and he saw: again with clear and unob- 
structed vision. 

“It’s about time for me to quit being 
brittle!” he told himself fiercely. “I’m not 
licked yet, and I’m not going to be. All 
right, you Tempered Steel—go to it!” 

Hamilton caught the change in Phil’s 
expression, and it worried him a little. 
With the idea in mind of finishing off the 
game and the match as soon as poss.ble, 
he served a very nasty twisting cut. Phil 
cut it the other way, and it bounced quite 
beyond Hamilton’s reach. Then the Over- 
field player tried a straight ball, but 
Phil replied with a beautiful Lawford that 
whizzed cleanly by him. Next, he essayed 
a gentle teaser, only to have Phil lob it 
over his head. As a last resort he attempted 
to send over a smashing cannon-ball serve ; 
but—O poetic justice!—the judge called: 

“Foot-fault, Mr. Hamilton!” 

The Overfield player was so astounded 
at this sudden change of fortune that he 
failed to place his second serve in court. 

“Score is 5 to 1, Mr. Hamilton leading 
in the third set,’ announced the 
referee. 

A buzz ran through the spectators, and 
they pressed about the court again. A 
whisper ran around that something seemed 
to be getting ready to drop. Out on the court, Phil, wast- 
ing not a thought on the game he had won, concentrated 
all his faculties on capturing the next one. With steady 
nerves and clear brain, he found no further difficulty im 
serving to the complete satisfaction of the foot-fault 
judge and the complete discomfiture of Hamilton. To the 
amazed spectators, who knew nothing of the long, patient 
winter’s struggle that preceded it, his sudden recovery of 
control seemed ‘little short of miraculous. Game after game 
he ticked off with heartening regularity; yet Franklin Hall 
remained in an agony of apprehension, for should Hamil- 
ton capture one single game all would be over. 

Phil had no thought of allowing the Overfield youth that 
game. With lightning-like net play and beautiful strokes 
he overwhelmed his opponent, until the score stood at 6 to 
5 in his own favor. Then with Hamilton serving the 
crucial game he suddenly lost his control, out of sheer 
excitement perhaps, and allowed the score to go to forty— 
love. This time, however, instead of growing vexed at 
the persistence with which the ball dropped just out of 
court, he growled “Tempered Steel!” through gritted 
teeth and proceeded to lob neatly over Hamilton’s head. 

It was really the end. Hamilton never had another 
chance. Phil took the game mercilessly through deuce to 
*vantage out, and then on his next stroke: 

“Ball was good!” announced the referee. 
match—Mr. Endicott!” 

After the frenzied congratulations of what to Phil’s 
tired eyes appeared to be the whole student body of 
Franklin Hall, Len jumped up on the referee’s chair. 

“Let’s have the ‘Wang-Bang-Wang’ for the fellow who 
wouldn’t stay down—Phil Endicott!” he shouted. 

They gave it deafeningly. 

“Now let’s have the ‘Wang-Bang-Wang’ for old Tem- 
pered Steel!” he urged again in a raucous voice. 

And though they didn’t exactly understand the sig- 
nificance of that cheer, they gave if with such a will that 
the windows of Main Hall shook gleefully. 


“Game, set, 











BOYS’ LIFE 





IFTEEN minutes after the squall 
struck the Julictte off Cape Gracias a 
Dios on the Honduranian coast she 


plunged with terrific force upon the 
capsized derelict in the inky darkness; and 
Captain Abel Martine wasted no time in de- 
ciding it was the end of his trading schooner. The little 
Juliette slid off the wallowing wreck and then was hurled 
on it again, a quartering blow that brought the foremast 
down to complete the ruin and drove the yelling’ “Spiggoty” 
crew abaft the ship’s waist, where they clamored around 
the skipper. 

“Stand by the falls o’ that quarter-boat!” shouted Cap- 
tain Abel. Then he turned to Dick Bronson, who had 
shipped from Bluefields on the island trader, trying to get 
back to the Swan Island wireless station after the young 
assistant engineer had spent his month’s leave in the West- 
ern Caribbean ports: “Now, boy, it ain’t no use to worry 
about this ship! She’s stove in like a cigar box for’ard. 
Grab yer stuff out o’ the cabin, quick, if you want it!” 

Dick plunged down the dark aft companion-stairs. The 
West India skipper was trying to light a lantern in the 
pitch dark and find his ship’s papers and valuables. For- 
ward they could hear the water roaring through the passages 
and the empty cargo hatch, and above came the shriek of 
the wind and the beating rain. It was hard to keep foot- 
hold on the heeling floor, and the collision shock had made 
a mess of everything in the skipper’s cabin. But Dick 
secured his canvas plunder bag, swung it above his shoul- 
der and staggered after Captain Abel, who was already 
swinging to the deck. Then, as Dick Bronson plunged to 
the foot of the stairs, there came another tremendous blow 
fair amidships on the port side. 

lt threw Dick flat in a rush of water pouring down the 
companionway. 

Again he scrambled up the stairs, but in utter darkness. 
The companion-hood seemed smashed down against him 
and when he cleared the broken wood and got to the deck 
he saw nothing. Whether the native crew had waited for 
the skipper before pulling away, or whether the boat had 
been crushed in the last broadside smash, Dick could not 
guess. 

“No use wastin’ time on ’em!” he gasped, and went 
scrambling around over a tangle of cordage swept by the 
seas to where he knew the life raft had been berthed on 
the after-housing. A flash of lightning showed the wooden 
frame of it, unshipped and apparently streaming over the 
starboard quarter. Dick lunged for the hand-line along its 
side, and felt himself slipping over with it as the Juliette’s 
stern settled slowly under. 

“She’s gone!” He lay tight against the raft slats over 
the cork cylinders which they enclosed, as he felt the whirl- 
ing suck at his legs from the sinking schooner. Another 
lightning flash gave him a last glimpse of the Juliette beat- 
ing herself under alongside the glistening “turtle-back” of 
the capsized derelict. Then Dick breathed easier; at least 
he was free of the wreck even if he was rolled and sub- 
merged by the seething waters 

Then he had to dodge suddenly as a broken spar plunged 
past his refuge. Mat baskets, planks and all sorts of debris 
from the little trader’s deck were streaming past him, and 
then something bulkier collided with the raft and all but 
dragged it under. It banged and jarred, but even as Dick 
watched fearsomely he knew that the tropic squall was 
already lessening, the seas flattening out under the sheets 
of rain, and the gale coming only in dying bursts. He 
even saw the distorted morning moon through the scud. 

“Well, that’s a lot to happen in twenty minutes, and all 
be over with!” he stuttered, and blew the salt water out of 
his throat. He hadn’t time to worry as yet, except for 
the wreckage that pulled down the far side of the raft. 
But as he started to worm up higher over the heavy slats 
a sound came, sc menacing and terrific that Dick shrank 
back overside in the frothy waves, his hair fairly standing 
on end. 

“Dad Calloway’s cat!” he yelled, and dodged his head 
lower under the raft side. “Loose—on the raft!” 


OR, by the growing light of the faint moon and the 

coming dawn together, he saw the big jaguar that the 
old animal collector had shipped from Bluefields on Cap- 
tain Abel’s schooner, bound for Havana to be trans-shipped 
to New York. Dick’s hair continued to rise even if his 
fear seemed lost in fascinated curiosity. All the way up 
the coast he had spent hours looking at the tawny, spotted 
jungle cat in its heavy iron-bound crate under a sailcloth 
awning rigged abaft the main mast for the captive. The 
old collector had gone to a hospital in Bluefields with a 
touch of fever after his sojourn up the Segovia river, 
where he had bought the big jaguar from some jungle 
hunters. Old Mr. Calloway had asked Dick to see that the 
Juliette’s crew gave his fierce pet good care while he was 
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aboard, But the surly beast had seemed bent on attacking 
his caretakers every time they approached the cage; and 
the “Spiggoties” had declared him a man-killer, a river 
jaguar that had once tasted human blood and never would 
forget it. 

“That foremast must have smashed the cage when it tore 
back on us,” Dick muttered, “but the cat didn’t find his way 
out until the wreckage dragged his crate alongside the 
raft. Well, he’s hanging on and scared as bad as I am! 
Only he knows I’m here—that’s the worst of it!” 

After that no terror of the sea would have induced Dick 
Bronson to throw a leg up over the raft. He clung to the 
side-line with its cork floats and just peered, amidst streams 
of water washing over the raft top, at his fellow passen- 
ger. The smashed cage and the other debris had been 
washed away by now, and the jaguar lay out on the slats 
screaming terrifically at the seas which rode over it. He 
was a beautiful specimen of Felis onca, nearly six feet in 
length from his short, thick tail to his black-spotted face. 
His wet body glistened.and heaved, and with his ears laid 
back and his mouth open in snarling fury at the waves 
which struck him the jaguar was about as wicked a guest 
as one could entertain. 

The jaguar, which once ranged up into North America 
through the Southwest, is becoming rare even in Mexico 
and the Isthmian states, and Dick knew how Mr. Calloway 
valued his big cat and had lamented his inability to go 
with it to Havana. But Dick fervently wished he had 
never shipped it on Captain Abel’s coaster just because the 
two old men were friends. 

“He and I never will get along together on this raft,” 





“Being scarcd won't stop him 
from fighting anything he sees 
to fight,” muttered Dick 


muttered Dick to himself. “He saw me once, 
and it put him in a regular rage. Now he 
seems all taken up with spittin’ and howlin’ 
at the waves that hit him! Gettin’ madder 
every minute!” . 

The black-spotted, tawny cat was in a fury 
at his predicament. Once he sprang to the 
left side of the raft, and when it sogged 
under with his weight, combined with Dick’s, 
who crouched just around the corner under water all ex- 
cept his face, the jaguar whirled back, striking at the 
waves and screaming. Then, after swaying back and forth 
uncertainly, and gazing about he sat down again, but still 
howling. 

The squall cloud was now far in the northwest and the 
tropic light was swiftly coming. Dick had only a vague 
idea of the waters of Cape Gracias a Dios except that there 
were numberless keys and reefs thereabouts. He had 
stayed a week over his leave now, and had only shipped on 


the Julictte because the trader had promised 
to call in at Swan Island just to land him 


on his job. The regular fruit ship which 

brought supplies to the eight lonely men at 

the wireless station might not put in there 

for two months, so Dick had trusted to Cap- 
tain Abel’s tramp voyage now so disastrously ended. 

“I guess if the Cap’n and crew got away from the 
schooner they'll make for the coast—it can’t be more’n 
sixty miles,” Dick thought. ‘“‘They’ll think I was cooped 
up in the cabin, and they had no chance to rescue me when 
the Juliette got her last smash. The seas are runnin’ down 
fast, and they ought to look around for me—if they weren’t 
downed themselves!” 

With the pink dawn spreading far over the waters the 
castaway reasoned the men in the boat ought to see the 
lone cat on the raft if they had escaped. They couldn't 
see Dick, for he wouldn’t trust his head above the raft top 
more than he had to. He twisted his legs under the raft 
to keep from being thrown up over it at times by the seas, 
for between the sea and the jungle cat he much preferred 
the former. 

“Being scared won't stop him from fighting anything he 
sees to fight,’ muttered Dick. “Everything that moves 
around him attracts his attention and starts a fresh roar. 
He watches every wave that rides up on us and hits at it!” 


ND Dick watched the jaguar as unceasingly. Presently 
+ he noticed, as the chop of the squall died away, that 
the raft was traveling fast in a northerly setting current. 
Once he thought he caught a glimpse of green to the west, 
but he dared not climb higher to make sure of this. The 
raft careened about, but a tide had it which flowed off-coast, 
to Dick’s consternation. If he could drift landward he 
might have some chance of abandoning his fellow-castaway. 
To the north he could make out nothing but the rippling 
sea, and in no direction a sail or sign of life. When the sun 
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broke out he felt the sting of its heat on his bare head, and 
his worry grew. He could not stand an all-day game of 
hide-and-seek under the edge of the life raft, and the big 
cat would undoubtedly get more maddened and panicky 
with the hours. Already it was pacing about restlessly, 
turning as the raft depressed under its weight, and watch- 
ing the skyline with yellow, menacing eyes. 

Now and then the jaguar seemed suspicious of another 
presence on the raft. Glancing past the canvas-jacketed 
cork cylinders under the slatted deck, Dick saw the cat 
watching every splash and wave movement around him. 

Then once he arose, ears laid back, and growled hoarsely, 
peering into the water. Dick glanced downward. He was 
surprised to see the bottom—a white sand floor with clumps 
of sea growth darkening it here and there. 

“Isn’t more than forty feet deep here!” gasped Dick. 
“That means a pass between some shoals with the tide 
pullin’ through strong! If I could only get a look! I'd 
take to a reef rather than float out in the open sea with 
this brute! The Half Moon reefs ought to be somewhere 
ahead of our course—as the Juliette was laying to it last 
night. But where—” 

Then Dick stopped, choked by another near-panic. He 
saw what the big jungle cat was watching so closely. A 
moving gray shape below in the flicker of sun and shadows 
on the shallow ocean bottom—a shark slipping easily along 
in the wake of this object on the surface! 

“That does for any swimmin’!” gasped Dick. “Those 
gray wolves would strike at anything that left the raft! 
Got to lie up snug and drift—” 

Noiselessly, slowly he swung his legs alongside the raft, 
flattened to the slatted end with his face just out, taking 
the wash with pent breath. By twisting sideways ‘he could 
see the jaguar, now and then. The big cat had arisen again, 
swaying on his short, powerful legs, his thick tail hung 
low. He might be thinking the green sea growth his native 
jungle, but the gray shark swimming closer and closer kept 
his attention and apparently puzzled him. 

And Dick watched both his enemies, hardly breathing with 
his own mute fascination at the peril. The tiger of the sea 
could rush and tear him from his hold, once its attention 
was drawn to him. Presently Dick saw a smaller shark, 
and both followed slowly over the shoaling ocean bottom. 

“The cat doesn’t howl any more,” muttered the fugitive. 
“He don’t like those things more than I do! Wonder if 
they know there’s live meat up here?” 

And worriedly, feeling now the smart of thirst and weak- 
ness, he thrust his head higher, At times he thought he 
saw a distant smudge of shore but the sun-sparkle and 
gentle whitecaps dazzled his vision. The cat had his face 
the other way, and Dick tried a higher lift of his body. 

Instantly there came a scream of fury as the jaguar 
whirled about. He made a swift plunge toward Dick’s 
hiding place and then stopped. Even that movement sank 
the raft-side so that Dick had to struggle for breath. Then 
the brute turned his head to one side and continued that 
slow sway with the rocking of the raft. The mysterious 
movements in the clear water about his refuge arrested his 
attention. 





He watched the jaguar unceasingly 


But Dick lay gasping close along the raft’s 
edge. He dared not stir again and draw an- 
other charge that might bring the merciless 
claw of the jungle cat down upon his head 
or shoulder. So he clung and drifted, clos- 
ing his eyes to the sun when the slowly whirl- 
ing craft exposed him. 


it seemed hours before the jaguar made 
another move. Then he.argse and watched 
alertly to the left. And when Dick could 
turn his face that way he, too, started. He 
saw the tops of palm trees beyond a line of 
slow surf, sea birds wheeling above flat shoals 
—surely an islet of the Half Moon reefs! 

“But we're passing it!” Dick watched the 
last point of land. The tide was running 
strongly northward; it seemed the raft was 
fast drawing out to the illimi- 
table sea. The castaway edged 
around to measure this speed. 
Then he looked down. The 
white sand bottom seemed 
much closer, but off to the: 
right it darkened. They were 
drifting over a submerged spit 
running out from the lee shore 
of a curving sandbar. Not 
three hundred yards away he 
saw a great tree stranded. 

Thrusting his face under to 
avoid the wave motion, he 
searched every bit of the bot- 
tom for one of the gray shad- 
ows. He saw none. Perhaps 
the sharks had fallen away as 
the water shoaled off the point. 

“Well,” breathed Dick: “If I don’t do it now, I never 
can! The water’s deepening not a hundred yards ahead 
of us! Now—sharks or no sharks!” 

He swung around on his stomach to slide noiselessly 
away from the raft, as he hoped. But he heard a stir and 
clatter on the raft decking. One glance back showed him 
that the jaguar was watching. Dick’s head was bobbing in 
the waves not two yards distant. The big cat screamed 
again and dashed along the raft edge facing the distant 
trees. Apparently he, also, knew that he was being borne 
away from land, for Dick saw him stop, stare at the distant 
tree line, and then crouch. 

“He’s coming!” yelled the boy and whirled to dive. 
As his back bucked up he almost felt the big cat’s claws 
sinking into his flesh, for he was sure the jaguar had 
sprung straight for him. Frantically he struck downward 
and then off, swimming powerfully as long as he could, 
and then coming up with tired gasps, to break the surface 
gently. 

One quick glance back showed the empty raft; and then, 
off to his right, almost parallel with his course, the cat’s 
head, ears laid back, and fur shining. He was slightly to 
the fugitive’s rear, and the popping of Dick’s own face 
out of water brought a bubbling roar. 

“Gee-mi-nee!” gasped Dick, “he surely can’t be after me 
in the water!” 

But he plunged on, swimming frantically towards the 
left hand point of the lee shore cove. The other was 
nearer but he didn’t want to cross the jungle cat’s path, 
much preferring to have them land safely apart. 

Then another look showed that the jaguar had veered to 
the left! 

Dick gave a scared yell. The brute was gaining and if 
he meant battle it was a hopeless case. Then he plunged 
on, his muscles straining, his eyes fixed on the flat water 
inside the shoal. He must get foothold long ere he struck 
the shallows. The cat might keep on to a landing place 
for its shorter legs; and then Dick feared it might turn 
on him when he stopped. 

“Well, I can fool him that way, right now,” he thought 
swiftly. “He can take the lead in this race and set the 
pace until I see what he means!” 

So the boy dived slowly. The jaguar was not thirty 
feet to his right, and instantly Dick swung his head to see, 
under the clear water, what the beast would do. The 
powerful, short strokes of the cat’s feet kept steadily on, 
and Dick waited, treading, to let him pass landward. 

Then the swimmer suddenly straightened out and shot 
for the surface. He had seen more than he wanted! The 
water was not fifteen feet deep here, but coming behind 
them like'a streak of gray paint was the smaller of the 
two sharks that had followed the raft! Dick no more 


_than sighted him than he saw him swiftly turning on his 


side beyond the swimming jaguar. As his own head came 
above the boy saw a whirl on the surface, a high spout 
of water and a yellow body curving in the spray with a 
series of screams and shrieks that seemed fairly human. 
“Struck him’ gasped Dick, and then he never waited 
for another look until his tired feet stumbled along hard- 
packed sand. Even then he dragged his body a yard 

























or two before he turned wearily. 

In the quiet water of the cove he 
saw a whirl and breaking bubbles; 
and then, almost instantly, a tawny 
object shot to the surface which, 
swimming in a circle for a moment, 
struck out for the sandpit. 

An instant later, however, it 
twisted about in the water, emitting 
a noise that was half a yowl and 
half a hiss, and that ended in a 
gurgle as the animal went under. 
But it went under with both of its 
powerful claw-armed front paws 
slashing vigorously as the frothing, 
bubbling blue tropical water attested. 
It went under too with wicked 
mouth opened and ugly fangs bared. 
For ten )seconds the water in that 
particular spot was churned as if 
stirred by a school of terriffically 
large fish. Dick saw a tawny back 
come up to the surface twice and 
disappear again. He saw the tri- 
angular dorsal of the shark break 
the surface too and an instant later 
several feet of lithe but powerful, 
tail come up and slap about fran- 
tically. He was sure he could see 
a tinge of blood in the blue water 
too and he knew that a violent but 
unequal battle was being waged 
down there underneath the surface, 
unequal because he felt that the big 
cat of Calloway’s did not stand a 
ghost of a chance against this mon- 
ster of the deep. Dick thought of 
the smooth, gray, torpedo-like shape he had seen sliding 
swiftly through the green water under the surface, and 
he shuddered. 

“Poor Dad’s pussy is just about a goner this time. I 
feel sorry for the beast at that, even though he has given 
me such an uncomfortable few hours. Well, I'll be 
jiggered. 6 

Dick gasped, for he saw the big cat come almost clear 
of the water, snarling, tearing, spitting, and lashing out 
with murderous claws. Under he went again with a 
splash and another churning of the water began. 

“Game old cuss that jaguar. I’d hate to have anything 
to do with him on dry land. I believe he’s got a chance 
yet! Yep, he’s free. 





“Stand by the 
falls oo’ that 
quarter-boat” 





iy watched with a sense of elation the cat come up 
again, this time not fighting as he had done before. 
For a moment he swam round in a circle in an ever- 
widening pool of blood and presently started shoreward. 

And as he watched he saw a long sleek gray shape 
roll to the surface and turn over until its white belly 
showed plainly. There it lay for a moment inert and 
apparently lifeless. Presently it gave two or three con- 
vulsive flops and managed to turn right side up again, then 
slowly, almost feebly, the dorsal began to move across the 
surface of the water and out to sea. To the watching 
Dick it seemed to limp along like a wounded dog who had 
no other object than to get away from its adversary. The 
boy knew that this sea tiger had been decisively and 
thoroughly whipped by his spotted companion of the raft. 

Dick sat up and fairly gasped. That shark was not a 
big one, perhaps not more than eight or nine feet long, 
but that the battle would end thus, never dawned on the 
boy. But realizing now that the big cat had won in the 
unequal struggle he could scarcely suppress a cheer as he 
saw the big head and wicked eyes moving nearer the 
shore and moving with a vigor that indicated that it still 
had a tremendous reserve of strength. 

“Well, if he didn’t turn on that shark under water and 
make him let go. Gave him a good beating at that.” 

And he sat in a heap never stirring as the big jaguar 
broke the surface with his shoulders a few yards inshore 
and then walked slowly to the sandbar. When the black- 
spotted cat had slunk to the first grass hummocks, Dick 
limped over to his trail. It was marked with blood all 
along. 

“But he’s walkin’ on four feet all right!” yelled Dick. 
“If that shark got hold on one of his legs he was glad to 
let go when the cat wrapped around his nose! Well, old 
Dad Calloway’s cat licked him—and I’m glad! Got more 
respect for a cat than I have a sneakin’ shark, anyhow!” 

Dick Bronson saw no more of Calloway’s cat. He kept 
along the shore five miles until he sighted a sponge-fishing 
schooner which finally sighted him and picked him up two 
hours later. Then he learned that another fishing outfit off 
Cape Gracias had taken the Jwiette’s crew on board. 

But Captain Abel refused to hear of any plans for 
recapturing the jaguar from the reef jungle, in which Dick 
heartily agreed. They thought that Calloway’s cat was 
entitled to liberty after his battle for it. 





PPROVING- 
LY, the 
Clown lying 
on the divan 

watched his new 
room-mate Robert 
Oldham Link as he 
drew from his 
trunk a black sign 
bearing in gold let- 
ters the legend 
“W. H. Bryant, 
Undertaker,” and 
fastened it neatly 
above the door to 
the bedroom. 

On the whole, the 
Clown was. well 
pleased with the 
boy to whom the 
faculty had allotted 
the other half of 
the room, for dis- 
creet questioning 
had brought to 
light the fact that 
Bobolink, as_ the 
Clown had imme- 
diately rechristened 
him upon learning 
his middle name, 
had a really fine 
knowledge of 
Latin, always a 
stumbling block in 
the Clown’s roseate 
path through 
school, was the 
possessor of a 
goodly number of 
silk shirts of vivid 
hues, the same size 
as the Clown wore, 
several tailor made 
Suits, in the Clown’s 
estimation also the right size, a passable allowance, and a 
really fine athletic record at the high school he had attended 
before entering Sweetwater Academy. 

“A regular fellow,” the Clown mentally summed up his 
new room-mate. “Good chance for the baseball team, and 
fit material for the Clan.” 

The unpacking finished, the Clown rolled off the divan 
onto his feet, and picking his cap out of the waste paper 
basket perched it on the back of his head. Then with a 
prodigious sigh he grasped one handle of Bobolink’s trunk 
and helped him carry it down to the storeroom in the 
basement of the dormitory. 

When the boys had safely boosted the trunk on top of a 
pile of similar luggage they strolled across the Oval, the 
Clown pointing out such points of interest as the gym- 
nasium, the chapel, and the commons, while his room-mate 
listened with that rapt attention with which the new boy 
at a large preparatory school listens to his seniors in 
attendance. At the gate to the campus the Clown hailed 
a group of boys who were headed toward Spring Street, 
the business center of the town, and after introducing 
them to Bobolink said, “Let’s all blow down for a milk 
shake and some waffles. I want to introduce Bobolink to 
Gus.” The motion carried without a dissenting vote, and 
ten minutes later Bobolink was ushered through the por- 
tals of Gus’s famous establishment and presented to the 
great man. 

To the hungry youth of Sweetwater Academy, Gus’s 
Food Shop is a beautiful oasis in the dreary desert of 
hours between meals. Through its wide swinging doors a 
seemingly endless stream of boys pass. Some gather be- 
fore the marble soda fountain where Gus, redfaced, fat, 
jolly, and always clad in the snowiest of white jackets, 
dispenses countless milk shakes, sundaes, and in season that 
most delectable of all Sweetwater’s famous. drinks, Straw- 
berry Mash. Others with more money, or a higher credit 
rating, make their way to the low-ceiled, banner-draped 
room in the rear, where in the winter a cheerful wood fire 
is always snapping in the huge stone fireplace, casting 
flickering shadows on the pictures of championship teams 
that adorn the walls, and where on hot days in the Spring 
term it is always cool. There at old oak tables polished 
black by countless elbows, and carved with the initials of 
classes thirty years back. Gus’s customers lounge in most 
unconventional attitudes while they consume the goodies 
his quick-stepping assistants serve them. 

Gus’s peach shortcake is famous in the forty-eight states 
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“Let's all blow down for a milk shake and some waffles. I want to introduce Bobolink to Gus” 


and several territories, and his toasted creamed chicken 
sandwiches are always spoken of in reverent tones when- 
ever Sweetwater Alumni gather, but the Congressional 
Medal of Honor, Victoria Cross and Medal Militaire, in 
the opinion of Sweetwater boys, should long ago have 
been conferred upon his waffles. 

Waffles! Waffles, baked to a luscious golden brown, 
hot, but not too hot, so that when your teeth sink into 
their crispy deliciousness and the first morsels touch your 
palate you lose all consciousness of time and place, and 
all trivial matters such as recitations and cuts, and you 
eat and eat, until your money, or credit, or both are con- 
sumed. 


WEETWATER could probably survive the loss of its 

Revolutionary Cannon that guard the entrance to its 
campus, and it might endure losing three straight football 
games to Hull, but if Gus ever lost his receipt for waffles 
it is doubtful whether the school could continue. 

At Commencement, when the little town is overrun with 
“old grads” back for their reunions, there is seldom one 
who leaves for home without having tried to renew his 
schooldays by eating at least one plateful of Gus’s waffles, 
and tradition has it that once after the Hull baseball game, 
a United States Senator and a Justice of the Supreme 
Court had a waffle race which the Senate, to its everlasting 
glory, won. 

Gus being High Chancellor of The Waffle is all power- 
ful in Sweetwater, and the subjects of no liege lord 
of the Middle Ages ever waited more eagerly their mas- 
ter’s nod of approbation, than the students of Sweetwater 
wait for Gus’s nod to his assistants meaning credit may be 
extended. Gus reigns supreme because of his hold on his 
subjects’ stomachs, what he wills is, and what he decrees 
shall not be, never happens. 

The great man gave Bobolink a hearty grip and a 
magnetic smile of welcome. 

“What will it be, boys?” he asked as he leaned against 
the marble top of the soda fountain and beamed upon them. 

“Milk shakes all around,” said the Clown, and all ex- 
cept Bobolink nodded assent. 

“What’s yours?” Gus asked Bobolink. 

“Nothing, thanks.” 

Gus looked at him in amazement and then he nodded. 
“Too bad,” he said. “I used to have indigestion some- 
thing fierce myself. Go easy for a few days and you'll 
be all right.’ 
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“What’s the mat- 


ter, Bobolink ?” 
asked the Clown. 
“This is on me you 
know. Snap to it 


old fellow, I got 
the coin.” 

Bobolink blushed. 
“Not a thing,” he 
stammered, “I 
don’t feel like 
drinking anything, 
that’s all. Much 
obliged though,” he 
ended confusedly. 

The boys looked 
at Bobolink quiz- 
zically for it was 
only on rare occa- 
sions that one re- 
fused a milk shake, 
especially when 
someone else paid 
for it. When they 
finished Bobolink 
turned to Gus, “Set 
"em up again,” he 
commanded grand- 
ly and much to 
Gus’s _ satisfaction, 
who feared the new 
boy might be 
stingy. Bobolink 
paid for the drinks, 
and then the Clown 
led the way into 
the dining room 
where’ they sat 
down at a table and 
all except Bobolink 
ordered a_ double 
portion of waffles. 

“Don’t you eat 
anything either?” 
asked Skeeter 
Robinson, politely, as they waited to be served. 

“Come on, Bobolink,” said the Clown, “Gus makes the 
best waffles in the world. Better have some. They’re great.” 

Bobolink shook his head. 

“What’s the matter?” asked the 
broke I'll lend you the money.” 

“No, I guess not, thanks,” stammered the embarrassed 
Bobolink. “I never eat between meals,” he blurted, feeling 
as they gazed at him in silence that he had labelled himself 
as hopelessly queer. 

“What's that sign over the fireplace with 23 on it?” he 
asked the Animal in an attempt to make conversation. 
A roar of laughter greeted his question and he inwardly 
quaked lest he had committed another serious breach of 
school etiquette. 

“That,” replied the Clown in his slow drawl when the 
merriment had abated, “is the school waffle record. We 
had a ‘prep’, Glut Perkins here two years ago who ate 
twenty-three at one sitting. When anyone breaks the 
record,” he continued, “Gus’s custom is to serve all the 
free waffles they can eat to the crowd who happen to be 
in his shop when the record is broken.” 

“Oh,” said Bobolink, “Twenty-three isn’t so many.” 

The boys gazed pityingly upon him. “It’s only the 
school record,” said the Animal scathingly. “Perhaps you 
think you could beat it?” 

“TI don’t eat between meals,” replied Bobolink meekly. 

So it was the school learned that there was one among 
them to whom Gus’s supply of thirst quenchers, his 
credit-nod, and even his waffles meant as little as the 
latest Paris fashions mean to a Fiji Princess. 


Animal. “If you're 


NE evening, a week later, the Clown and his room- 

mate were plugging away at their Latin, because of the 
hour examinations which were only a week away. The 
Clown, as usual, trying to learn in two hectic evenings 
what he should have studied but had not, since the open- 
ing of the term; while his room-mate who always studied 
each lesson was taking a leisurely review supremely con- 
fident of his ability to pass. 

At length the Clown shut his Sallust with a bang. “Come 
on down to Gus’s for a milk shake,” he said, scrambling to 
his feet. ‘“They’re on me tonight, I got a check this morning.” 

Link got up and after carefully marking his place in his 
book, reached for his cap. “Glad to go with you, Clown,” 
he said. 

The Clown hesitated on his way to the door and turning 
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grinned at his room-mate. “I forgot,” he said, “No 
fun in drinking alone. Can’t you break your rule this 
once ?” 

Link shook his head. 
can’t.” 

“Say,” said the Clown. 
at meal time, do you?” 

“No.” 

“Well,” asked the Clown triumphantly, “What are 
you going to do at the Clan’s Hallowe’en Spread? 
That’s in the evening, eight o’clock sharp.” 

“I’m not going to eat anything.” 

“What,” gasped the Clown as the astonishing fact 
slowly penetrated his bemuddled brain that Bobolink 
was actually going to attend the Clan’s Hallowe’en 
spread without eating. He fumbled about and find- 
ing his chair sank into it. “I guess I'll bone up 
some more Latin, it can’t hurt me any,” he said 
reaching for his Sallust he had so gaily tossed aside 
a short minute before. 

“Not going to eat at the Hallowe’en Spread,” 
he muttered as his eyes roved over the printed page 
before him. He shook his head sadly, then a sly 
smile flickered at the corners of his thin lips. “All 
right—all right,” he said softly to himself as Bobo- 
link picked up his book and was soon lost in work- 
ing out his translation. 

On the afternoon of Hallowe’en the Clown was 
ambling along the walk before Recitation Hall when his 
room-mate emerged from a three o’clock class. 

“Hi!” called the Clown excitedly, as Bobolink ran down 
the steps. “I’ve been looking for you. Jake Pratt was 
in Pop Smith’s Drug Store telling about a whole colony 
of muskrats up at the old mill dam. Says the place is 
swarming with ’em. Let’s go up there this afternoon and 
see for ourselves.” 

Bobolink who was an ardent naturalist hesitated only a 
minute. 

“All right,” he agreed. “I’m with you. Meet you at 
the gym in five minutes,” and he darted up the walk 
to leave his books in his room, while the Clown slouched 
along grinning delightedly. 


“Nope,” he replied shortly, -— 


“You never eat except 


HE old mill dam is halfway up Bald Top, a low 

mountain whose base is situated about five miles from 
the village of Sweetwater, and it is an ancient ruin that has 
withstood the ravages of eighty years, since there was 
lumbering on the mountains that surround the little acad- 
emy town. 

The mill pond now weed grown, whose limpid waters 
broken occasionally by a perch raising to the surface for 
a fly, or by a muskrat hurrying across to his hungry 
family housed in the earthen bank of the dam, was in 
years past the scene of furious activity when the drive 
was on. 

The Clown waited at the gymnasium only a few minutes 
for his room-mate, who hurried up breathless with the 
zest of a hike in the woods. Soon the two boys were 
walking down the road toward Bald Top. In an hour 
they reached the foot of the mountain, and with the Clown 
leading the way through Farmer Bodell’s pasture, for 
Bobolink had never been over the ground before, started 
along the old wagon road that twists up the side of the 
mountain. 

The road was rutty and wet 
from recent rains, and they 
reached Hanging Rock, a ridge 
of granite that juts over a 
cliff with a hundred-foot drop, 
they sat down to rest before 
tackling the second half of 
their climb. 

Through the clear air of the 
fall afternoon the village of 
Sweetwater seemed to nestle 
almost at their feet, while the 
peaceful Squam wove its way 
half about the town like a 
shimmering silver ribbon. 

Bobolink, lover of nature, 
drank in the magnificent view 
with half open lips, exclaim- 
ing at the beauties that lay 
before him, while the more 
prosaic Clown lay on his side 
grunting assent and whittling " 
the twigs from a wild cherry ; : WY 
branch he was fashioning into Pee 
a staff. Xx QV 

After a short rest, the XY N \ 
Clown scrambled to his feet \ 
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and with Bobolink at his heels he 
\ 


plunged up the road. They 
had gone only a short distance 
when the Clown slapped his 
pocket saying. “Left my knife 
back there on the ledge. You 
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wait here,” and turning trotted down the road, while 
Bobolink impatiently waited for him. 

When the Clown reached the ledge, he picked up his 
knife which was lying exactly where he had left it, then 
raced a hundred yards down 
the road to where a rough sign 
erected at an intersection of 
two paths by the Sweetwater 
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He lovingly caressed the doughnuts 


troop of Boy Scouts, pointed the way to Sweetwater and 
to Hamilton, a village that lay in the same general direc- 
tion but three miles to the west. The Clown hastily 
twisted the sign around so that the arrow designating the 
road to Sweetwater pointed in the direction of Hamilton, 
then he turned and sprinted back to Bobolink. 

Together, they wound up the mountain to the dam, where 
the Clown perched on the ruins of the mill, whistled 
mournfully and watched his room-mate poke about in the 
muddy bank of the dam in search of the elusive 
muskrat. 

At last, when the sun had sunk below the tops of the 
tall pines that guarded the west bank of the pond, and a 
white mist hung low over the water, Bobolink, muddy but 
happy at the success of his muskrat studies, suggested 
they return. 

“All right,” said the Clown with a sly smile, hopping 
down from his perch and glancing at his watch. “It’s just 
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Slowly he ate away, each mouthful he swallowed being greeted with renewed cheers by the crowd 






~~ “Lost,” echoed the Clown mournfully. 





13 


five. If we hit it up a bit, you can reach the commons in 
time for your supper, since you refuse to eat the Clan’s 
Spread.” 

Down the mountain road they hurried with the duski- 
ness of the soft fall evening enveloping them in its 
folds. Bobolink led and the Clown trudged cheerfully 
along a few paces behind. When they reached the fork 
below Hanging Rock, Bobolink glanced hastily at the sign 

and swung into the path marked “Sweetwater,” 
while the Clown followed chuckling to himself. 

When they reached the foot of the mountain it 
was nearly dark. They emerged upon the road 
that ran parallel to its base, and Bobolink turning 
in the direction in which he thought Sweetwater lay 
hit up the pace to almost a dog trot. 

For three quarters of an hour the boys plowed 
through the darkness, until at a cross roads they 
came upon a white church with a watering trough 
before it, and a row of covered wooden horse sheds 

\ at its rear. 

Bobolink stopped. “I don’t remember that church,” 
he said, scratching his head in bewilderment. 
“We're 
way over near Hamilton. This is Sutton Four 
Corners. We must have taken the wrong turn at 
the cross paths below Hanging Rock. You big 
boob,” he continued wrathfully. “We're five miles 
out of our way. You were in the lead. Why didn’t 

you look at the sign?” 

“T thought I took the right path,” faltered Bobolink. 

“Well you didn’t,” replied the Clown savagely, 
“and it’s half past six. There’s a short cut a mile 
further along. We'll take that and be back in time 
for the Spread. I wasn’t figuring on eating much 
supper anyway, and if you don’t eat at the com- 

mqns you can call the spread your supper and not break 
your rule about eating between meals.” 

Bobolink shook his head. “No, I can’t do that,” he said, 
“T don’t eat between meals, and I eat only at meal time.” 

“Golly!” exclaimed the Clown peering at his room-mate. 
“Do you mean to say you're going to pass up the free 
feed and go without eating until breakfast?” 

“Yes,” replied Bobolink, and the boys started on in 
the dark. 


| Be was a mud-bespattered and much-bedraggled pair of 
Upper Middlers who at eight-thirty clumped through Gus’s 
swinging doors, and pushed their way to the small private 
dining room at the rear, where gathered about a long table 
decorated with jack-o-lanterns, and orange and black crepe 
paper, the Clan and its chosen guests held high carnival. 

A chorus of groans, catcalls, and whistles, together with 
such witticisms as “Too proud to eat!” greeted the boys. 

The Clown collapsed into a seat and pulled Bobolink 
down beside him. 

“Feed me first,” he implored, and when at last a plate- 
ful of oyster stew was set before him he gulped it in 
hasty spoonfuls, between bites of a huge toasted creamed 
chicken sandwich, which in turn he washed down with 
great draughts of sweet cider. 

“Bobolink got us lost,” he mumbled, with his mouth 
full. “We’ve been up to the 
old mill dam on Bald Top. 
Coming down he took the wrong 
path. It was dark and I never 
noticed until we _ reached 
Sutton Four Corners. Now 
for Pete’s sake gimme more 
stew, and more sandwiches.” 

Immediately, a barrage of 
chaff fell about the ears of the 
luckless Bobolink who blushed 
a beautiful crimson and wrig- 
gled about in his chair. When 
quiet had been somewhat re- 
stored, Antidote Jones politely 
called the party’s attention to 
the fact that Bobolink had not 
even tasted his stew nor taken 
a bite of food. 

“What’s the matter with the 
food, Bobolink?” shouted An- 
tidote from the end of the 
table. 

“No supper and yet he can’t 
eat,” murmured Skeeter Rob- 
inson. “This food must be 
awful.” 

“Too bad you don’t like it 
Bobolink,” chirped Slats Whit- 
ney. “I'll tell Gus to cook 
you some quail, or perhaps a 
piping hot pheasant would be 
more to your taste.” 

Bobolink was in a des- 
perately uncomfortable posi-, 

(Continued on page 33) 











66 T'S only eleven o'clock,” reflected 
Bert Seaman, one foot on his bike 
pedal, the other on the road, “but 
my little old tummy thinks it’s after- 

noon, by the feeling! I’m half-way to the 

city already, and this shady spot’s too good 
to pass up—so here goes for a rest and some eats!” 

Leaning his wheel against a tree that broke a long line 
of hedge, the boy opened his pack and spread out his lunch 
of egg sandwiches and fruit. 

“I’ll be in Brooklyn by noon,” he went on, contentedly 
munching, “and Uncle Frank won’t keep me many minutes, 
that’s certain. Ought to be back home before dark.” 

“Come over here, Bland!” said someone, impatiently, 
just the other side of the hedge. It was the voice of a 
young man, and decidedly not the kind of voice one would 
trust. “I want to get the dope on this—and it'll be the 
worse for you if you try to keep anything back. Under- 
stand that! I trust you all right, but I’m not so sure of 
that fool woman, though she is dumb. Now, just what 
happened—when did the old man get away, and how ?” 

Bert’s hand stopped half-way to his mouth and his ears 
tried to stretch behind him. 

“T'll tell you all I know,” replied a very sullen voice, 
apparently that of an older man; “but you needn't be so 
snarly with me, Mr. Knapp. This job hasn’t been to my 
liking, as I’ve told you, from the start. If it’s ever found 
out, you'll take good care to shove all the blame on me, 
while you go scot free. You've done that sort of thing 
before this. I said I’d never do any more dirty work for 
you—” 

“Cut it!” snapped the other. “Quit your growling, ahd 
talk turkey! Tell me what happened.” 

Bert leaned back against the hedge, as the men lowered 
their voices. 

“Well, the old gent’s acted so quiet and contented lately 
that I was sure he’d swallowed the story I’d been pound- 
ing into his head, and that we'd have no more trouble with 
him. Whenever it was so I could watch him I’ve let him 
putter around in the garden. He’s nuts on flowers, and 
happy as a kid if I let him string up vines and clip bushes, 
and the like. 

“Yesterday morning I had to go to Jamaica to see a man 
about a tire. The old gent was busy mending a trellis back 
of the house. I was going to call him indoors—maybe 
lock him in his room—when I thought, ‘What's the use? 
He’s all right where he is, and I'll be glad to have the 
trellis fixed.’ So 1 told the wife to keep an eye on him— 
in fact, | wrote it out on a bit of paper, though she under- 
stands ’most everything I say by this lip-reading—-and hur- 
ried off.” 

“Listen!” cautioned the young man. “I thought I heard 
someone snooping around. Go on.” 


ERT released the breath he’d been holding. 

“T got back later than I expected, and hurried around 
to the back. The old gent wasn’t in sight. Supposing he 
was at his lunch, I went into the kitchen. I went into 
every room in the house—no wife, no old gent. By this 
time I was pop-eyed! On my way to the cellar I thought 
of the milk-room, The door has a spring lock that we set 
at night. It was set. Inside was the wife, alone. Being 
dumb, she couldn’t call to me; but, for all she’s stone-deaf, 
she must have felt the vibration of the house as I tramped 
around, and I don’t know why she didn’t pound on the 
door. Well, I handed her her slate, and she wrote that all 
she knew was that she went into the milk-room for some 
butter for lunch and the door slammed to and she couldn’t 
get out.” 

“The old duffer must have fixed the catch and shut her 
in,” growled the other, swearing again. “Or else that 
dummy deliberately planned with the old one for his escape. 
It’s all your fault, anyway, Bland, for not locking him up 
whenever you left the house, as I told you to. I warned 
you never to take a single risk! If he talks, or if he gets 
back home, I'll make you suffer for the rest of your worth- 
less life—don’t forget! Now, what have you done to find 
him?” 

“Everything except notify the police.” 

“Say, if you—” 

“Half a dozen of my cronies have been scouring the 
woods and roads and fields ever since. I gave it out that 
he was the wife’s father when you first brought him here— 
and kind of crazy.” 

“And there’s no sign of him in twenty-four hours!” 

“He must be hiding around somewheres. He didn’t have 
a cent of money—I saw to that. And he hadn’t the first 
idea where he was. Been telling him right along that this 
is his old Connecticut farm where he’s always lived.” 

“If 1 thought that wife of yours— Say, let’s give her 
the third degree! Oh, you needn’t be afraid I’ll hurt her. 
But, for all her deaf-and-dumbness, she looks sly to me. 
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he added to himself, as he speeded along 
the smooth macadam, “whoever the old 


party may be, I’m on his side. Wish I 
could catch a glimpse of him.” 
As he said it, Bert wondered if his wish 


weren't coming true; for in a ditch by the 


Maybe we can make her confess that she helped the old roadside, half hidden by an overhanging bush, something 
one to get away. Suppose—just suppose she told him how moved and moaned. 


to get back to New York, and gave him the money! Come 
on, quick—you know how to talk to her!” 


It wasn’t until 
Bert was very cer- 
tain that both men 
had gone into the 
house that he 
drew a good long 
breath. 

“T’ve sure butted 
into a deep-laid 
plot that’s slipped 
a cog!” he ex- 
claimed under his 
breath, mixing fig- 
ures of speech in 
his excitement. In 
less time than it 
takes to tell it he had slipped on his pack and 
mounted his wheel and was pedaling down the 
road, his brain buzzing with questions. 

Who was the old man that those two were 
so anxious about? Why had he been kept a 
prisoner by one of them, and under orders of 
the other? They were afraid that he would 
find his way back “home”—where might that be ? 
Had he really been kidnapped or abducted, or 
whatever stealing an old man might be called? 
If so, what had been the motive? It must have been a big 
one, to make them take such risks. Who was the young 
man—Knapp—and was he alone responsible for the crime? 
It must be a crime! The word made Bert’s flesh creep 
pleasantly. Adventure lay all about him—could he get into it ? 

“It’s sure some puzzle,” he admitted. “I don’t know 
who’s in the right of it all, but I’ll bet the chap with the 
sour voice is head villain, just the same. Wish I could run 
across the old man. I'd sure help him get somewhere 
away from those two, anyway. If so much didn’t depend 
upon my meeting Uncle Frank to-day—” 





UT of the woods, through which the road now ran, 

stepped a big, raw-boned farm-hand, carrying a 
rifle. “Hol’ up a minute!” he called, and blocked the 
way. Bert back-pedaled, and stopped within a yard of 
the fellow. He had very heavy black eyebrows that met 
over his nose. He looked anything but friendly. 

“What do you want?” asked Bert. 

“Where you from?” demanded the stranger. 

“Amityville,” replied the boy. “Why?” 

“Didja see any ole geezer anywheres along the way? 
Ole fella with gol’-rimmed specs on? Didja?” 

“No, I didn’t,” answered Bert. “S’pose I had—what 
of it?” 

“None o’ yer bizness w’at of it!” barked the fellow, de- 
lighting in his ill-humor. “On’y, if yer do spot a ole file 
amblin’ ‘long the road, jes’ hang onto ’im an’ yell fer help. 
He’s a nut w’at’s run away from home. See?” 

“All right,” replied the boy, mounting as the other stepped 
back. “I’ll be on the lookout for him. And, by George!” 


the tangled growth. 


Off his wheel in an instant, he jumped down and lifted 
Instead of a crouching man he dis- 







The boy was cer- 
tainly in no position 
for a sudden leap; *y 

but he made one 


Ve 


It was a fox-terrier, 
not much more than a puppy. To its tail someone without 
a heart had tied a big tin can. By its sweat-matted coat 
and heaving chest and bloodshot eyes Bert knew that it 
had run in blind terror until unable to take another step. 

“Poor little chap!” he said, soothingly, trying to pat its 
wet head. “Poor little pup, did they scare you so?” 


covered a frightened, panting dog. 


BUT the dog’s faith in the human race had gone, and he 
bared his sharp teeth and growled threateningly. To 
him now he was up against an inhuman race, and he wasn’t 
taking any chances. For some minutes he wouldn’t let 
Bert touch him; but the boy succeeded in cutting the cord 
that held the can. The strong twine had been so tightly 
knotted around the terrier’s tail that it had sunk deep into 
the tender flesh. Little by little the dog’s brown eyes lost 
their look of fear, and began to fill with trust, as the boy 
smoothed and patted it, and talked the boy-talk that dogs 
understand so easily. Finally the torturing cord was all 
off, and the dog reached up and licked Bert’s hand. His 
eyes said, “Am I your dog now?” 
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“That was a fine act,” said a mild voice. 

3ett looked over his shoulder, and saw a little old gen- 
tleman standing by the ditch, peering down at him. His 
tight black suit and ungainly shoes were thick with dust, 
his string tie was hanging, and his ridiculous little straw 
hat was hind side before. Bert bobbed up like a jack-in- 
the-box. 

“Say,” he cried, disregarding the other’s remark, “are 
you running away, sir?” 

The old gentleman looked astonished. 

“Why, no,” he replied, in his gentle way, “I’m standing 
quite still, as you observe.” . 

‘“|——-I mean,” stammered the boy, a little red in the 
face, “aren’t you the—the one they’re all looking for? 
Bland and Knapp and a lot more? Don’t you live a couple 
of miles back on this road, and 

The old gentleman now looked exceedingly bewildered, 
and stared about him as if an airplane had just set him 
down in a new country. 








“Why, no, indeed,” he responded, backing off sus- 
piciously. “I I’m Mr. Percival Owens, and I live in 
Boston”” Then he waved an arm in the general direction 


of South America. 

“Oh, excuse me,” said Bert, plainly disappointed. 
“Everybody seems to be trying to hunt down the poor 
man, and I hoped you were him—I mean he.” 

“So that you could hunt him down?” enquired the old 
gentleman. knowingly. 

“So I could help him,” re- 
plied Bert, simply. The dusty 
individual seemed about to 
approach with outstretched 
hand, then to think better of 
it. 

“If you’ll excuse me,” he 
observed, with an old-fash- 
ioned bow, “I must be hurry- 

















































ing on.” But, 
instead of doing 
so, he just 
peered up the 
road, then down 
the road, several times, and stood quite still. 
3ert, with the adoring dog at his heels, went 

over to him. 

“See here, Mr. Owens,” he began. 

“Wait a second,” interrupted the old gentleman, holding 
1p a grimy hand,—“why do you call me that, boy?” 

“Because you said that’s your name.” 

“Did I, though? Well, well, to be sure! Maybe it is, 
now, after all. I seem to have several names. I was think- 
ing my last name was Lazybones—or was it Doolittle?” 

That was enough for Bert Seaman. 

“Now, look here,” he said, taking the old gentleman 
firmly by the arm, “I’m sure you’re the person who locked 
a dumb woman in a milk-room,.and ran away from a Mr. 
Bland’s house. I overheard him and a man called Knapp 
talking about it. They’re looking all over for you. J don’t 
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believe they had any right to keep you there. If they 
didn’t, although 1’m in the dickens of a hurry to get to 
Brooklyn, I'll help you get away from them. Come, sit 
down on this flat rock, and tell me all about it.” 


HE little man peered at the boy undecidedly, but al- 
lowed himself to be led to the hard seat. The terrier 
sprang up beside Bert, and rested his muzzle on his knee. 
“But, you see,” was the reply, “I don’t know you, my 
boy ; so you can’t expect me to trust you. Now can you?” 
“Did you ever regret trusting’ a° scout?” asked Bert, 
a bit proudly. ; 

“*Scout’? Oh, I see! I hadn’t noticed. You’re one 
of those Boy Scouts, to be sure. Why, I never had occa- 
sion to trust one. But I’ve heard that your organization 
stands for everything true and manly. I’m sure I have. 
Yes, yes, that’s enough for me. I'll do whatever you say, 
and thank you kindly.” 

“Now you're talking!” exclaimed Bert, patting the old 
gentleman’s hand encouragingly. “I’ve only a few minutes 
left, because if I’m not at my Uncle’s office before one 
o'clock, I’ll lose the chance of a bully job this summer— 
and that job’s got to help pay for my schooling next winter. 
So, hurry and tell me everything.” 

“First of all,” said the little old gentleman, “you will 
be surprised to learn that I’m not exactly right in my 
head. You’d never know it without my telling you, but 
it’s a fact. Not crazy, you understand, but just a very 
little off. Yes. Well, I’d like you to know who J am, 
but lately I’ve been uncertain about it, myself. As for the 
name ‘Doolittle,’ I remember distinctly when I first heard 
that. It came about this way: 

“One morning, I should think at least a month ago, I 
woke up in a small creaky bed, in an attic room I never 
saw before. I can swear to that. I was so astonished, 
that I just lay there for a while, trying to puzzle it out. I 
couldn’t. So I got up and started to dress. But none of 

‘ my clothes 
were there, 
—only these 
misfits I’m 
wearing now. 

““t put 
them on and 
went down 
stairs, into a 
strange room 
—kitchen 
and dining- 
room com- 
bined. At a 
table, eating, 
sat a big, 
cough - look- 
ing man and 
a pale, deli- 
cate - looking 
woman. She 
nodded to 
me. The man 
growled, 
‘Hurry up, 
Pop, you're 
late again! 
That’s the 
third time 
this week.’ 

“*Who are 
you?’ I cried, 
feeling as if 
I were having 
a nightmare. 


“The man laid down his knife and fork and 
stared at me. 

“*What’s the’ matter with you, Pop,’ he snorted, 
—gone dippy for true?’ 

“Why do you call me ‘Pop?’ I asked, beginning to think 
I must be dreaming. ‘I never saw either of you before, I 
never was in this house before. Where am I, and why 
am I here?’ 

“At that, he turned to the woman, so that she could watch 
his lips, and said, ‘Pop don’t know you, his own daughter, 
nor me, his own son-in-law, nor himself, Abner Doolittle, 
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nor this house, here on his own Connecticut farm, where 
he’s lived all his life!’ ” 

“And there wasn’t a word of it true!” cried Bert, 
indignant and excited. 

“Well, that’s what I can’t make out,” declared the old 
gentleman, gazing perplexedly first at his square-toed 
shoes, than at his dusty clothes, and last at his little straw 
hat, which he had taken off and kept turning around and 
around as he talked,—as though it typified the turning of 
his bewildered brain. 

“1 assured them that my name was Henry C. King, that 
I was a retired banker, and a widower, living with my 
only child, Mrs. Charles Knapp, a widow with one child, a 
son; and that we’d lived on Riverside Drive for many 
years. 

“The man swore I’d had a stroke, that I was a victim of 
amnesia, that I’d never been in New York in my life, that 
I was imagining a life I’d never lived. He said I must 
live there, and keep away from people, until I ‘got natural,’ 
as he put it. I begged him to let me telegraph my daughter 
in New York. He said, ‘All right, here’s a blank—fill it 
out and I'll send it.’ That night he brought one addressed 
to me, saying.that the people in my old home were named 
Jones, and had never heard of me or mine.” 

“That skin never sent your wire!” cried Bert, hotly. 

“Didn’t he?” asked the old gentleman, like a little child. 
“Well, I wondered. Now, is this Connecticut ?” 

“No, siree!” sputtered Bert. “This is Long Island, and 
you’ve never been more than twenty miles from Riverside 
Drive since they stole you. Don’t you believe a single 
word that Bland told you. You’re Mr. King, and some- 
body’s been putting over a rotten play. And it’s that 
grandson of yours, too. For Bland called the other man 
‘Knapp,’ your daughter’s name. What’s been his object, do 
you know, sir?” 

“No, I’m sure I don’t,” replied the little man. “I’ve 
always been generous with Harry. Maybe”—and tears 
came into the tired eyes—‘“maybe I’ve lived too long, and 
he’s impatient for what I’ve willed his mother.” 

“Gee!” exclaimed Bert, glancing at his watch, “I'll have 
a hard time catching that job now. But, don’t you worry, 
Mr. King. Never mind me. We'll go on to the nearest 
house, and I’ll leave you safe with the people, then I'll 
hustle to the city and find your daughter, and she’ll come 
and take you home. I’m going to ask them to keep this 
pup for me, ’cause the poor little fellow’s had a rifh of 
hard luck, too. Now, let’s hurry 4 





HAT particular seritence never was completed, for at 

this point a big hand was clapped over Bert’s mouth, 
and he felt himself lifted into the air and thrown into a 
flivver, that suddenly appeared from nowhere. The black 
browed farm-hand’s eyes glared into his, and from the 
coarse lips came threats too vile to repeat. 

From where he lay, half on the rear seat, half on the 
floor of the car, Bert could see a man he took for Bland 
roughly propelling the old gentleman toward the car. 
Terror and despair were in the old eyes and cruel satisfac- 
tion in the younger ones. 

The boy was certainly in no favorable position for a 
sudden leap; but he made one, catching his captor’s neck 
in a tight embrace. The unexpectedness of the attack took 
the other off his feet, and in another moment they were 
rolling and fighting in the road. 

A boy of fourteen, no matter how strong and brave, 
stands little chance in a continued struggle with a husky 
man of twenty-odd; and, while choking his enemy with all 
his might, and kicking him for all he was worth, Bert 
felt his senses leaving him as blow after blow came down 
on his head. But, an entirely forgotten member of the 
party, seeing his new and beloved master in the position 
of the under dog, sprang like a wildcat at the man on top, 
and sank his sharp teeth into the trou- 
sers where they were thinnest and 
most tightly drawn. 

With a yell of rage and pain, the 
yokel scrambled to his feet; and, with 
one hand clasped to the seat of his 
trouble, grabbed a big piece of rock 
and hurled it at the dog. Under the 
circumstances, it is no wonder that 
the shot went wild; but it was pure 
luck that the rock struck Bland spang 
between the eyes. He collapsed with- 
out a murmur, just as he had suc- 
ceeded in pushing the old gentleman 
into the car. 

Aghast at what he had done, and 
sti fearful of the dog—which was 
determined to get in another bite—the 
farm hand tried to lift Bland in his arms, and stumbled 
with him, and fell with him into the ditch. Taking quick 
advantage of the situation, Bert grabbed the pup, sprang 
into the flivver—which luckily was headed west—and 
stepped on her hard. Down the road they tore like a 
flash! . 

(Continued on page 46) 











OB SINCLAIR'S own idea for giving 
the alarm when the oyster pirates 
came had been adopted by the associa- 
tion of oyster growers at the upper 

end of the Chesapeake Bay, and as expe- 
rience proved Bob was the first to put it toa 
practical test. Incidentally, it got him into a lot of trouble 
and nearly cost him his life. 

It was a physical impossibility for the growers to have 
all of their oyster beds watched with a guard strong enough 
to drive off the pirates; but by spreading a thin line of 
watchers over the upper bay armed, not with guns or 
pistols, but with skyrockets—Bob’s idea—the motorboat 
with a crew big enough to cope with any night dredgers 
could be hastily summoned. One or two skyrockets shoot- 
ing out of the blackness of the night would frighten the 
pirates away even if it didn’t serve to capture them. 

Over thousands and thousands of acres of good bottom 
the oysters lay ripe and succulent for the market, waiting 
for the dredgers to haul them up and prepare them for 
shipment. It was at such seasons that the pirates got in 
their best work, stealing out to the beds on dark nights and, 
with all lights extinguished, work until nearly morning. 
Unless interrupted, they could carry away tons of fine 
oysters and dispose of them to city buyers. 

Bob left shortly before dusk for the outer beds in his 
small motor skiff. The extreme edge of the thickly planted 
acres of oysters was always the easiest for the pirates to 
dredge, and generally the first for them to tackle. Bob 
knew this, and so did his employers. 

“1 want you out there, Bob,” Mr. Duke, the superintendent 
of the association, explained. “You're keen and alert, and 
if anything suspicious happens shoot a rocket up. We'll 
come down the bay in the Ripper like a shooting star.” 

“T’'ll take two rockets along,”’ Bob replied, “in case one 
of them proves a fizzle.” 

“Take three. It’s always best to be on the safe side.” 

Bob stowed them away in a water-tight locker, and in a 
short time he was on his way. It was a good ten miles 
from the company’s wharf to the outer edge of their oyster 
beds, &nd it was dark before he reached his point of ob- 
servation. This was just off Grassy Island where a small 
creek sheltered him from the surge of the waves and wind. 

The put-put of his engine was the only thing that dis- 
turbed the quietness of the night, and it echoed so clearly 
across the water that Bob was disturbed. He frowned 
once in trying to listen to a distant noise. 

“I announce my coming all right with this noisy motor,” 
he reflected. “Any oyster pirates lying off here would 
know I was on the job.” 

He grinned and slowed down the motor, but even then 
it. disturbed the quietness of the night. When he finally 
reached his post he shut it off sharply. The stillness by con- 
trast was impressive. Not a 
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voice, speaking low and cautiously in spite of the owner’s 
surprise. “Who be ye, comin’ buttin’ into a man’s boat like 
ye was a thief ?” 

Bob swung around and nearly lost an oar. 
your light?” he demanded. “I didn’t see any.” 

“No, an’ I didn’t see any nuther! Where’s yours?” 

Bob chuckled good-naturedly. It was evidently a be- 
lated fisherman returning after dark from a long trip down 
the bay. The man had a pair of oars in his hands. “I’m 
guarding these oyster beds, and so don’t have to carry a 
light,” he replied. 

“Patrollin’ ’em alone on a dark night like this? Well, I 
don’t fancy yer job. Ain’t they goin’ t’ relieve ye before 
mornin’ ?” 

“No,” laughed Bob; “it’s an all-night job. But I have 
all day to myself to sleep and play.” 

“Say,” interrupted the fisherman suddenly, “I got a mess 
of seaweed on my oar. Can ye jerk it off? There it is by 
yer side.” 

Bob leaned over to perform a neighborly act, but at 
almost the same instant the light of the stars went out for 
him. An old gunny-sack had been clamped over his head, 
and two pairs of arms were pinioning him to the bottom of 
the skiff. 

Bob realized when it was too late, that he had mistaken 
one of the oyster pirates for an innocent fisherman, and 
with the aid of a companion he had outwitted him and then 
together they had gagged and bound him. Not a word had 
been spoken during the short conflict. Then one of them 
said: 

“T’ll take him up to the boat and leave him there, Jake.” 

“All right! Hoist him on deck an’ chuck him in the 
scuppers. When we're through we'll turn him adrift again 
in his skiff.” 


“Where's 


’ 

HE whole thing had been planned so skilfully that Bob 
was mortified beyond words. He had fallen into their 
trap like an innocent rube lured by the ancient gold brick 
trick. He ground his teeth and struggled to break loose 
from his bonds. What good were his rockets and his elab- 
orate plans for giving the alarm? There he lay on the 
deck of the big dredging boat a prisoner, while the men 
stole the oysters with impunity. He had even innocently 
informed them he would not be relieved until morning. 
They were so sure of themselves that they practically 
gave him no attention. Once the skipper of the oyster 

pirate did stop and push him over with a foot. 
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“Gettin’ a little cramped in that position, 
young fellow?” he asked. “Well, I'll furn 
you over. That ought to make it easier. 
An hour before sunrise we'll give ye yer 
freedom.” 

A lot of consolation in that! After they 
had dredged all the’ oysters they could carry they would 
turn him loose in his boat. In time somebody would dis- 
cover him and he could give the alarm. 

Bob was furious as well as sore. He felt that his whole 
reputation was at stake. If the pirates got away with their 
game Mr. Duke wouldn’t have much faith in him as a 
watchman, and he knew that if he made good at this there 
was a fair chance of advancement. 

“I’ve got to get out of here some way,” he repeated to 
himself. 

He thought of his rockets. They were in the lockers of 
his boat, and the little motor skiff was dangling at the stern 
of the pirate craft, only a few yards from him. 

In the darkness the men had not made as good a knot as 
they might have done in broad daylight, and Bob worked 
at this silently, wriggling and twisting like a snake until 
finally he came up against a deck stanchion. He managed 
to get one loop of the rope around the end of this, and 
then began a tug of war. He pulled and strained until the 
rope cut deep into his flesh. 

But he had gained something. All the slack of the rope 
was drawn into this one loop, and when he could make it; 
no bigger Bob tried to slip his arms through it. To his 
surprise and joy, it worked after many efforts. 

Once the rope was loosened he had no great difficulty in 
wriggling free, although it took time, for he had to work 
quietly and not alarm the crew working the dredge and 
hand tongs. With one hand free, he cut the rope around 
his legs and removed the gag from his mouth. 

He could shout for help, but that would do little good 
and would only end in another desperate struggle. His 
own life was not in danger, but the property of his em- 
ployers was. 

The crew were all busily engaged in dredging oysters 
from the beds, and none of them gave him a particle of 
notice. Bob crawled on his hands and knees to the side of 
the vessel and peered over. His skiff was directly below. 

The daring plan to lower himself in it and then escape 
before the pirates came aroused him. Once away in the 
darkness, he could send up a rocket and bring Mr. Duke 
down the bay in the armed motorboat that was kept in 
readiness for just such emergencies. 


OB lowered himself carefully, avoiding making any 
noise, and when his feet touched the skiff a little ex- 
ultant cry sprang to his lips. In another moment he would be 
free. Of course, there was danger of the motor not respond- 
ing promptly to his cranking, 
and any delay on its part 





sound seemed to come across 
the water. A soft wind blew 
through the marsh grass, rus- 
tling the stalks so they made 
a peculiar slithing sound. 

“Everything’s quiet,” Bob 
murmured, “but it’s a fine 
night for pirates. This dark- 
ness is thick enough to cut.” 

He decided he would row 
slowly across from Grassy 
Island to the point beyond, pa- 
trolling the edge of the beds 
at regular intervals through 
the night. If any dredgers 
were at work he would hear 
them. Now that his own 
noisy motor was stilled, he 
could hear any sounds that 
others made. 


O NCE he thought he heard 
a disturbance in the dis- 
tance, and he rested a long 
time on his oars listening, but 
as it was not repeated he con- 
cluded it was a school of fish 
breaking. 

Five minutes later he rowed 
directly into something that 
gave hima distinct shock. It 
loomed threateningly out of 
the dark, but as Bob’s back 
was turned to it he did not 
see it. Not until the bow of 
his boat bumped into it was 
he‘ conscious of its presence. 

“Hey, there!” shouted a 





Bob realized when it was too late that he had mistaken one of the oyster pirates for an innocent fisherman 


would prove fatal to his plans. 
The moment he turned the 
_ engine over the men would 
hear the noise and rush aft. 

Still, he had to take the 
chance. He went over the 
motor carefully, priming and 
oiling it to make sure. Then 
suddenly in the darkness his 
arm caught in the ignition 
wire and jerked it loose. 
When he groped around for 
the end of the wire he dis- 
covered that he had not only 
broken it, but jerked one of 
the terminal screws out of 
the plug. 

“Gosh!” he muttered to 
himself. “Now I am in a 
fix! I haven’t another screw 
aboard. What’ll I do?” 

There seemed no answer 
to the question. Any minute 
one of the men might stroll 
aft and discover their pris- 
oner had fled. Time was pre- 
cious. It might take hours 
to fix up the wire. Bob de- 
cided quickly. 

“Til give the alarm any- 
how!” 

At all hazards he was de- 
termined to save the oysters 
from being stolen. He fished 

aa out a rocket from the locker 
and put it in position along 
the side of the skiff. Then 
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he struck a match, shielding the flame with his cap. The 
next moment there was a sputter and sizzle, and a magnifi- 
cent shower of golden sparks shot upward and curved 
gracefully earthward after reaching a hundred feet or more. 

A commotion followed among the pirates. At first they 
were too startled to act. Then with oaths on their lips 
they ran aft and peered down at the skiff. 

But they saw nothing. The boat was empty. The mo- 
ment the rocket went off Bob dropped overboard and swam 
under the stern of the auxiliary sloop half loaded with 
stolen oysters. Before any of the crew reached the skiff 
he was hanging with one hand to the rudder chain, ready 
to duck his head under water the moment anyone turned 
a flash of light toward him. 

“It’s that guard!” cried one of the crew. “Git him, an’ 
we'll truss him up again so he can’t move!” 

“Where'd he get that rocket?” growled another. 
why'd he set it off?” 

“Mebbe a signal,” murmured athird. “Any- 
way, we got to nab him. Drop down into 
the skiff, Jake!” 

The one addressed as Jake obeyed, but he 
found no one aboard. Mystified by this, they 
began searching the sloop. Bob remained 
perfectly quiet, amply protected from view 
unless a searchlight was turned on him. 

Even then he hoped to duck and elude them. 

A small boat came around the sloop, with 
two men in it. When it got near the stern 
Bob was relieved to see they were on the 
side opposite the rudder. By keeping close 
to this he was well hidden from view. 

The men searched around for some time, 


“And 





HE young field naturalist had just finished writing 
up the day’s entry in his journal and was sitting by 
the camp-table looking out over the lake when from 
the darkness along the shore he caught the sound 


of splashing water. For five minutes it continued, “swish, 
swish, swish,” then a pause. 

Blinding the acetylene lamp under a camp pail, he made 
his way quietly to the canoe, climbed in, and with the pail 
smothered the light in front of him. Paddling in the direc- 
tion in which the sound had come, he paused now and then 
to listen. 

When within fifty feet of shore he carefully removed 


the pail and flashed the light along the bank. There stood - 


two deer—a doe and a beautiful spotted fawn, their big 
ears standing out like those of a mule. For half a minute 
they stared at the light without moving. Then the doe 
threw up her tail, snorted and made off along the shore 
followed by the fawn, and they soon passed beyond the 
rays of the lamp. 

Again blinding the light, Jim headed into the mouth of 
the inlet and paddled on. 

Far off on a mountain side an owl hooted: “Hoo, hoo, 
hoo-hoo; hoo, hoo, hoo-ho-oo00-00.” <A fish, disturbed in 
the shallow water, scooted over the surface into the deep. 
3ullfrogs “bellowed” from the lily-covered bayous and lily 
pads “popped” under water as the blade of the paddle 
crossed their stems. Then a flock of black ducks arose 
just ahead of the canoe. 


A slight ripple on the water attracted the boy’s attention. ° 


Uncovering the light, he shot it over the water, and no 
sooner had it picked up the object than a broad flat tail 
was raised in the air and brought down with a resounding 
whack that sent the spray flying in all directions and in- 
stantly the animal disappeared. Jim put the lamp down, 
took a dozen hard strokes forward and again flashed the 
light over the water. The beaver broke water about fifteen 
yards ahead, but dived the instant it saw the light. Twice 
more Jim followed it up, but the fourth time it came to 
the surface behind the canoe, so he gave up the chase and 
paddled on. 

The moon appeared over the tops of the*trees, but black 
scurry clouds from an approaching storm blotted it out 
from time to time. During one of these periods of dark- 
ness the canoe ran up within five feet of a deer that must 
have been standing motionless on the edge of the creek, 
for Jim did not hear or see it until it snorted and wheeled 
to run, and then he caught only a faint outline of its body. 

On and on he paddled, how far it would be difficult to 
say, for in following a crooked stream on a dark night, 
particularly when one goes slowly and pauses frequently, 
it is hard to judge distance. Blacker and blacker the night 
became. As the clouds thickened, the bank could just be seen. 


EEPING close to the left shore, the canoe had just 
rounded a sharp bend when a break in the clouds sud- 
denly flooded the country with moonlight. To his dismay 
Jim saw that he was passing between the shore and a buck 
deer, standing in the middle of the creek. Back toward 
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He pulled and strained 
until the rope cut deep 





him, not six feet away, it was in the act of cropping lily 
pads. At the same time he noticed his shadow, cut off at 
the waist by the water-line, traveling along the face of the 
opposite high clay bank. 

At that very instant the deer threw up its head, saw the 
shadow, too, gave one snort and, wheeling, landed in the 
middle of the canoe. Over it toppled on its side and filled 
with water, throwing the boy out. The buck also lost its 
balance and fell on its side into the water, and the two 
floundered about for several seconds. Finally the deer re- 
gained its feet and tore up the bank and through the bush, 
without once stopping to puff or snort until it was on the 
side of the hill a quarter mile away, when it gave just one 
“whistle.” 

Jim came up spouting like a whale and, wading over to 
the canoe, stood waiting for the water to drip from his 
body. Then he hauled the canoe out on the bank, tipped 
out the water, recovered the floating tin pail, and, guided 
by a geyser of small bubbles rising from» the bottom of the 
creek, recovered his bicycle lamp and paddled back to camp. 

Wringing out his clothes, he hung them on limbs to “dry” 
in a drizzling rain that had started in just before he got 
back, and entering a postscript in his journal with “Some 
midnight escapade,” went to bed. 

It was still raining when he awoke. He lay there think- 
ing of his night’s experience when there burst upon his ears 
one of the most beautiful songs he had ever heard. 

It came from near the ground in a thicket close by, where 
a number of stumps and tree-trunks were scattered among 
a mass of large and small rocks that had fallen from a 
ledge near by. The mass was covered with lichens and 
moss, and reeking with moisture. 

Much enthused, and sure that he would find a b'rd en- 
tirely new to him, Jim slipped on his shoes and raincoat, 
snatched the field glasses and rushed out. 

As he stealthfully reached the spot the bird stopped sing- 
ing. He waited, listened and gazed intently into the thicket, 
but for a time saw nothing. 

A thick-set, reddish-colorgd, saucy little winter wren, no 
bigger than a small hen’s egg, hopped out from under a 
rock. Its stubby tail stuck straight up over its back and 
every few seconds it “bobbed” up and down as though 
afflicted with St. Vitus’s dance. Jim was not much inter- 
ested in it. He knew the bird well; it wintered in southern- 
central New York and he had seen numbers of them while 
hunting in the fall. He was looking for the owner of that 
song, which, judging from the volume of its first outburst, 
must be a bird at least the size of a robin. 

Again the bird began to sing, this time from the opposite 
side of the thicket, but stopped as soon as the boy arrived. 
He waited patiently for five minutes. 

The saucy little wren kept tantalizing him. More mouse- 
like than birdlike in its actions, it hopped about the ground, 
in and out of the brush piles, among the rocks, and over 
and under the logs, never perching over three feet from 
the ground. It would emerge from a crack in the rocks, 
peer at him, “bob” a few times and then disappear. Next 
it could be seen framed in a knot-hole in the side of a 
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growling and talking. Every minute counted in 
Bob’s favor. He knew that long before this Mr. 
Duke would be on the way, tearing through the 
water at a tremendous speed. 

It was not until the small boat had completely 
circled the sloop that the captain on deck called 
the men back. 

“I reckon we'd better be gettin’ under way,” he 
said uneasily. “Mebbe somebody will come out to 
see what that rocket was for. Some people are 
mighty curious in such matters.” 

Bob heard them getting ready -for a quick start 
and wondered what he could do to delay them. Just 
below him was the propeller, and when that began 
to revolve his positien would be precarious. 

Once more he smiled as a bright idea came into 
his head. An extra coil of rope was in his skiff. 
This would help to make his plan successful. He 
swam back to the boat and secured the rope, and 
then with one end tied to the rudder post he dove 
and made a loop around the propeller. He repeated 
this operation several times, fouling the propeller 
so that after a few revolutions it would stick. 

After that he whipped out his pocket-knife to 
cut the rope to his skiff, and, squatting down low 
in it, with an old sailcloth drawn over his head, he 
waited for the tide to drift the two boats away. 

The darkness concealed him from view, and the 
men were too busy to notice the drift of the skiff. 
It had drawn fully fifty feet away on the tide 
before the crew got their motor going. The pro- 
peller began churning the water violently, and then 

(Continued on page 51) 
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hollow log through which it had just passed. In five differ- 
ent directions it appeared and vanished in as many minutes. 

Jim scarcely heeded the wren until it hopped to a moss- 
covered rock, faced him, salaamed, lifted its head and be- 
gan to sing. The boy stood spellbound. He could scarcely 
believe his eyes and ears. It seemed impossible that so 
tiny a mite of bird-life could possess such powerful lungs 
and such an exquisite song. 

On and on it sang, exceeding all bird vocalists in the 
duration and rapidity with which the notes were uttered, 
as though worked by a spring that must run down before 
it could stop; a succession of warbling notes, high-pitched 
runs and trills, rising and falling in rapid succession, vibrat- 
ing through the forest until one forgot that other birds 
were singing. Four times more it sang within sight of the 
young naturalist, and at intervals during the next half hour 
he heard it, always from the same thicket. 


Meck has been written about the song of the mocking- 
bird and the hermit and the wood thrush, but why 
has the song of the winter wren been so neglected? Prob- 
ably it is because during the nesting season, when he sings, 
he lives in the wildest part of our northern woods, un- 
known to most writers. The songs of the mockingbird and 
the thrush are unquestionably beautiful; but because of 
its volume, wonderful trills, and the intensity with which 
it is rendered, the song of the winter wren equals them. 
Its notes literally thrill you. 

After breakfast Jim visited the traps. The rain during 
the night had sprung most of them, but in one he found. a 
white-footed mouse, deer mouse or wood mouse. These 
are the little fellows that are so common in the woods, 
groves and the tree- and brush-fringed borders of the 
roads and waterways. Not only do they build nests in 
stumps, logs, natural cavities in trees and old woodpeckers’ 
nests, but they often cover a deserted bird’s nest with fine 
dried grass blades and live in it. Way up in the tops of 
tall trees and bushes (almost invariably entwined with 
vines) they build large, grassy, uneven-shaped nests, some- 
times fifty feet from the ground, but usually from eight to 
twenty-fave feet. Most lumber camps, log cabins, barns, 
stables and woodsheds have at least one pair of white- 
footed or deer mice living in them. 

People have an aversion to any creature to which the 
name of mouse has been given, but the deer mouse is one 
that should not be placed in this category. It is attractive 
and graceful. Its ears are large and round, its tail long, 
and, as to color, its under-parts are snow-white, its sides 
and back reddish. 

The white-footed mouse rarely hibernates, but lives in 
the winter on the seeds and grain it can pick up from the 
weeds and about stables and barns. It stores more or less 
food in the shape of berries, seeds, nuts and fruit pits. In 
the fall Jim had dften found old birds’ nests filled with 
bitter-sweet berries, choke-cherry and wild plum pits that 
these little animals had laid away for winter use. Beneath 
hickory-nut trees or wild plum bushes he had picked up 
handfuls of nuts and pits, their sides gnawed open and the 
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meat taken, most of it the work of these little creatures, 
while some had been eaten by meadow mice or moles. 

The boy was sitting in the tent, out of the rain, “making 
up” the mouse skin, when he heard the fish hawk “whistle.” 
Slipping on his raincoat, he stood on the bank of the lake 
and watched it fish. He noticed during his 
stay that the fishing “ground” for these hawks 
was the shallow water at or in the mouths of 
streams leading into the lake. The bird made 
several unsuccessful dives before it caught a 
fish, and then, as before, it carried the fish 
“head on,” to a tree and ate it. 

While watching the hawk Jim saw a dead 
sucker floating near by. The hawk had also 
spied it and flown over as though intending to 
pick it up, but evidently detected the boy, so it 
shied back to the other side of the lake. 

An idea suddenly struck the boy. So far all 
the pranks that had been played had been on 
him; now he saw a chance to get back at the 
wild things that had had so much fun (if they 
could appreciate a joke) at his expense. He 
paddled out and brought in the fish. Tying a 
five-pound flat stone to the end of a fish line, 
he fastened the fish to the other end and 
anchored it in front of camp in about five feet 
of water, then went back to the tent and fin- 
ished making up the mouse skin. 

It rained nearly all the morning, so the boy 
put in the time loafing on his blankets and 
reading several old newspapers that he had 
brought along. The family of Canada jays 
made him a visit, and before they left he so 
won the confidence of one of the old birds 
that it first accepted a piece of bread from 
his fingers as he held it out on the ground 
and then lit on his open hand and took a sec- 
ond piece. The whole family flew into the 
open tent-front and picked up food that he 
tossed to them. 

The jays had no more than left when it 
stopped raining and “Stripo” appeared. He 
was as sociable as ever. The first Jim knew 
of his presence was when he felt something 
run over his legs as he lay on the blankets. 
The chipmunk had learned that Jim’s hunting- 
coat pockets contained oatmeal (for baiting 
his traps), so he insisted on crawling into 
them and remaining until he had stuffed his 
cheek pouches to the bursting point, emerging 
every minute or so for a breathing spell and 
to look about. Then off he scampered into 
the woods to cache the meal and returned for 
another load. 


E loaded up and had just left the tent 
when he let out a yell and darted under 





“Did you know that a beaver could drown a dog?” asked 
the watchman. 

“No, | didn’t,” responded Jim. “In fact, the only per- 
sonal acquaintance I have had with beaver is that which 
I have made during my short stay up here. Can they 
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a log. Jim recognized the cry as an alarm 
note, so he looked about for the cause. Through 
the trees he caught sight of the fish hawk. 
Waiting until the bird had passed camp on the 
opposite side of the lake, he took a stand behind a big stub 
and watched. . 

The hawk circled back, poised in the air several times, 
but, seeing nothing, started on. At last it spied the anchored 
sucker and made straight for it. No poising this time; the 
white belly of the fish told the bird that the sucker was 
dead, so it simply swooped down and snatched the sucker 
without wetting its feathers. Off it started until the slack 
of the line was taken up and the weight of the stone began 
to pull it back. Slowly its speed slackened and gradually 
it began to descend until finally it struck the water. There 
it lay still clinging to the fish. Off it started again, but 
flew only a few feet before the stone once more checked 
its progress, and as it found itself falling it let go of the 
fish and regained its height. Circling again, it snatched 
up the sucker, but with the same result. Then it seemed 
to get mad, for it “whistled” every time it was forced to 
light. Finally the rotten fish began to show the effects of 
wear and gradually it was torn to bits and the hawk flew 
away without its dinner. 

During the afternoon Jim took another cruise down the 
lake. Once again, but this time far away, he saw an eagle 
rob a fish hawk of its prey. During the days that followed 
he discovered that the eagles on the lake spent most of 
their time perched on the tops of tall dead trees waiting 
for the ospreys to catch them a meal. They never really 
attacked the hawks, but worried them until they dropped 
the fish and then they either caught it in the air before 
it struck the water, or picked it up from the surface of 
the lake. 

At the far end of the lake Jim landed on the carry and 
walked up to a house where one of the watchmen lived. 
His duty was to watch for forest fires and also that unruly 
element of so-called “outdoor” men who have no respect 
for private property or fish and game laws. 

3efore long the conversation drifted to beaver. 


The doe threw up her head, looked around at the fawn, then turned and gazed at 


the canoe 


drown a dog? That seems ridiculous. They are so gentle.” 

“They sure can. A friend of mine (lives right near 
here) came over to do some fishing the other day, and he 
told me one drowned his dog the day before, and he stood 
right there and watched him. He was walking along close 
to a lake and the dog found a big beaver and chased it into 
the water and he sicked the dog after it. The dog went in 
and the beaver grabbed him, dove and pulled him under 
and drowned him before my friend realized what was hap- 
pening. That is the first time I ever heard anything of 
that kind. 

“These beaver do a lot of damage up here,” he continued. 
“They dam up all the small streams and back the water 
into the timber and kill it, besides cutting down all the 
poplar trees in sight. Of course, poplar isn’t much good 
anyway, only when you have a few nice shade trees grow- 
ing along the bank in front of your camp you don’t want 
them cut down. One good thing they do, though—they 
flood the brush so that young trout find good protection 
and it’s hard to get a line on where they are. 

“Beaver are working right down here by the dam at the 
head of the outlet, two hundred yards away. I was sitting 
on the porch the other day and I heard a tree fall, and 
when I went down there was a six-inch poplar that a 
beaver had just cut. They say a beaver cuts only what he 
wants, but don’t you believe it. Over in Round Lake, near 
Little Tupper, are several small islands covered with 
poplars cut by beaver and not even a branch touched. 
They just seem to cut them down for the fun of it. It 
isn’t a case of one or two trees, as though the animal 
might have been killed or died before he had time to 
cut it up and carry it away, but any quantity of trees, 
criss-cross and every which way, that have laid there until 
the bark’s all dried up. 

“If you really want to see what a beaver can do, you 
just go over the old dam down there (pointing to the 
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mouth of the outlet), cross the open spot, and keep on 
the trail through the woods until you come to an old bridge 
over the creek that runs into the big bay you passed just 
before landing, and you'll see where the beaver have been 
‘logging it’.” 
ITH these directions, Jim started out 
and found the place where the beaver 
had been “logging it.” They had cut all of the 
poplars near the pond, made by damming the 
creek, and were then forced to get their tim- 
ber from a gentle slope. Here were miniature 
wood roads where the trees, after being cut 
into short lengths, had been dragged out. The 
leaves and earth at their sides were pushed 
back and the ground worn bare. Trees a foot 
through had been cut down, and the limbs and 
trunks, up to five inches in diameter, carried 
away. 

Jim examined the stubs of several of the 
largest trees. The marks of the rodents’ big 
teeth were plain. The trees had been gnawed 
all around, but usually more on one side than 
on the other. About the stumps were piles of 
chips, some five inches long. On examining 
them, it was plain to see that the beaver had 
worked after the manner of an expert axe- 
man. They had made several cuts at one end 
of the chip, several at the other, and then, in 
some manner, pried the piece out with their 
teeth, shattering the chip at each end. 

Pinned under the trunk of a cut tree were 
the bones and fur of a dead beaver. If it 
were not the workman himself, who had run 
a few feet when the tree first showed signs 
of falling, it must have been a beaver who 
chanced to be passing at the time and was 
caught. 

Following up the trails, Jim found that they 
led either to the pond or to canals that were 
dug inland for some distance. The dirt and 
refuse had been thrown up on either side as 
though shoveled out by a workman. 

On the dam and the two houses that Jim 
found, as on the first dam and house he had 
discovered, was a large quantity of cut limbs 
and logs from which the bark had been eaten. 
Examination showed that, with few excep- 
tions, the limbs on these sticks and logs had 
been severed close to the trunk, leaving noth- 
ing protruding to catch on the weeds and 
bushes, as they were being carried or dragged 
out. The larger the limb, the shorter they had 
been cut. Sticks from an inch to two inches 
in diameter averaged about five feet in length; 
three inches, four feet; five and over, from 
two to three feet. 

In the woods where the timber had been 
felled the boy could not help noticing that 
there was no brush lying around. Every limb 
and twig had been taken, but the trunks of the 

largest trees had been severed at a point where the tough, 
rough bark gave way to tender, smooth bark and left, the 
rest being utilized. ” 

In several places he found where the beaver had been at 
work recently. Here there might be a few cut limbs that 
they had been working on during the night but had not 
found time to carry away before “the whistle blew” for 
them to stop work. 





N the way back to camp Jim paddled along the shore 

of “Lightning Point,” a heavily timbered tract that 
seemed to be the striking place for most of the lightning 
that visited the lake. For a quarter mile he saw a half 
dozen trees with shattered bark, limbs and trunks. Just 
behind the point was a mountain, the highest one on the 
lake, and Jim made up his mind that from its top a fine 
view of the surrounding country could be had, and that 
he would some time make the ascent. 

In the deep, ‘wide bay around the point was a doe with 
two fawns, wading among a mass of fallen tree-tops. 
They had not seen the canoe, so it had approached within 
fifty yards before one of the spotted fawns spied the boy 
and: started for the shore. The doe threw up her head, 
looked around at the fawn, then turned and gazed at the 
canoe for several seconds, as young Harvey sat motionless 
and watched them. Then she, too, ran out of the water 
and stopped on the bank to look back. The other fawn 
followed and all three disappeared into the woods, the doe 
stamping as usual before she made off. 

Before they were startled, Jim noticed that when their 
tails were down the red blended with the red on their 
bodies, but as soon as the tail went up a white surface was 
exposed that could be seen as long as the animals were in 
sight; in fact, long after the red coloring of the body 
blended with the natural surroundings. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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\HE wolverine is one of the two or three least known 

of our American animals and does not belong to the 

canine family, as its name suggests, but to that 

blood-thirsty genus of hunters, the weasel family— 
the largest representative of that family in America. It 
has the widest individual range of any animal of which I 
have any knowledge, and travels great distances without 
even stopping to rest. The habitat of the wolverine is 
essentially the forest of the higher Rockies, through the 
Northern United States and Canada from coast to coast. 
It is one of the most tireless of hunters and is very de- 
structive to all species of small animals, including the 
beaver and muskrats, and sometimes kills for food small 
deer, mountain sheep and goats. 

It is an animal despised and dreaded by the native and 
white hunters of the great north country on account of its 
thieving propensity and its tireless efforts to find and de- 
molish every trap set by the trapper in the great north 
woods. It is known by various names, such as Indian Devil, 
Carcajou, Glutton and Wolverine. The name Glutton is a 
misnomer, for it does not eat more or oftener than other 
carnivorous animals of its size, but it has a trait of char- 
acter which has led people to suppose that it was gluttonous 
in its habits. It is a well-known fact that a wolverine in 
a few hours will dismember the carcass of a caribou, deer 
or mountain sheep and carry it away piecemeal and hide it 
so securely that anyone ignorant of the habits of the ani- 
mal might pass directly over one of those caches and not 
know it. 

The wolverine travels in all weather, no storm being too 
severe for it to be on the move. One of its delights is to 
find the trap line or blazed trail through the forest where 
the trapper has set out his traps and follow it from end to 
end, even if one hundred and twenty miles long, its sense 
of smell and sight being so acute that it 
rarely passes a trap unnoticed. When a 
trap is found the wolverine sets to work at 
once to devise ways and means to spring 
the trap or destroy it without danger to 
itself. But if the trap is sprung and con- 
tains an imprisoned animal the wolverine 
will tease the already suffering animal until 
it tires of the sport, then tear the creature 
limb from limb and carry or drag it off 
into the forest, where it is securely hidden 
away. One of its favorite methods of hid- 
ing pine marten and other small animals is, 
if the trap should chance to be set in a 
valley, to climb the mountain side, winding 
in and out among the trees and dense 
thickets of brush, going uphill and then 
turning down again and up again until a 
place is finally reached which is to its 
liking; not under a fallen tree or a ledge 
of rocks or a natural hole, but out in the 
center of some cleared space. It digs a 
hole in the snow down to the ground, 
though it maybe ten feet deep; there 
deposits the carcass, filling the hole up to 
the top again with snow and, lying down 
on the top of it, rolls around until all 
trace of the digging is obliterated. Then 
as a final touch to this already cunning de- 
vice it spills directly over the cache a little 

foul-smelling musk which is so disgusting 
to other animals that I have never known 
one to dig up the cache of a wolverine. 





N size the animal is about the size of a 

cocker spariiel dog, with short stout 
limbs, strong white claws, rather short 
thick head, with powerful teeth, rather 
small beady eyes; its color is a chocolate 
brown on the sides with a darker diamond- 
shaped patch extending from the base of 
the neck to the root of the tail, its legs and 
under body being black. The tail is about 
seven inches long, very bushy, similar to 
that of a skunk. 

The animal travels by leaps and bounds 
like its smaller cousins, the mink, weasel 
and marten, springing from three to five 
feet, except when it travels over soft snow, 
when it has a gait similar to that of a 
pacing horse. It is the most tireless animal 
of which I have any knowledge. Many 
times in the north woods it has followed 
my trap line fifty miles without stopping to 
rest. How far it came before striking my 
trap line or how far it went after leaving 
it I have no idea. I may be somewhat preju- 
diced against this animal through years of 
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The wolverine travels in all weather. 





bitter experience in the loss of many hundred dollars’ worth 
of furs, but if the animal has one redeeming feature which 
would commend it to mankind or awaken a ray of sym- 
pathy in the most ardent lover of animals I have never 
found it. It is an inveterate thief first, last and always, 
and has its thievery reduced to such a fine art that it would 
make any second-story yegg turn green with envy. 

To illustrate the cunning and resourcefulness of this ani- 
mal, I wish to record a little incident which happened to 
me some years ago in British Columbia. I was spending 
the winter in the woods north of the main line of the 
Canadian Pacific in the Selkirk Mountains, and had out 
quite an extensive line of traps which I had set for pine 
marten. One morning early I donned my snowshoes and 
set out over the trap line. I had not gone far when I 
discovered the track of a large marten going in the direc- 
tion of my nearest trap. At once I found myself specu- 
lating on the possible value of the animal’s skin, for, know- 
ing the habits of the animals and having perfect confidence 
in my skill as a trapper, I already considered the animal 
mine. The value of the skin is wholly governed by the 
size and color and texture of the fur, the pale or buff 
colors with the inferior grade of fur being the cheaper 
and the large skins with the glossy dark fur bringing the 
higher prices. So it was a good deal like a boy while out 
on a hike seeing a crisp banknote lying a few feet away 
without seeing the figures on the bill. It is this element of 
uncertainty which furnishes most of the thrills in the trap- 
per’s life. 

On rounding a bend in the trail I discovered that, true 


to my anticipation, the marten was in the trap, and it was 
Now, I had many miles to 
tramp that day over a snowshoe trail and, not knowing 


a very large and dark one. 


how many animals I might have to carry to camp, I de- 
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cided to hang this marten up where it would be out of 
harm’s. way until my return in the evening. So I took a 
bit of cord from my pocket and, tying it about the animal’s 
hind feet, suspended it to the end of a branch of a spruce 
tree so that the little animal hung about seven feet above 
the ground. On my return in the evening my marten was 
gone. On examining the tracks around I discovered the 
wolverine had been there. Of course, he could not spring 
high enough to get the marten from the ground, so he 
climbed a small jack pine which stood about eight feet to 
one side. Going up about fifteen feet high, and springing 
diagonally down, he had seized the marten as he came to 
the ground, breaking the cord. He then set off up the 
mountain side. I was too much fatigued to try to follow 
that night, but returned the next morning and trailed him 
up, and after digging three holes to the ground through 
seven feet of snow I finally found my marten about two 
miles from where it had been taken, but it was so torn 
that it had but litMe value. 


HE wolverine when caught in a trap never rests until 

it is either dead or free, and it is the only animal I 
have known in an experience of over forty years which 
will deliberately amputate its own limb above the trap. Many 
animals have been reputed to amputate their own limbs, 
but by very careful observation | have found that this is 
rarely or never done deliberately by any except the wol- 
verine. Many animals caught in a steel trap in their violent 
efforts to free themselves sometimes break the bones, and 
it is the sharp slivers of those that sever the tendons and 
free the animal. An animal’s foot caught in a steel trap 
in cold weather soon becomes frozen or numb from lack 
of circulation below the jaws of the trap. The wolverine 
in its efforts to free itself chews the dead or frozen foot 
off below the jaws of the trap and the little 
stub is easily pulled out and the animal 
escapes. 

As a rule the wolverine is nocturnal in 
its habits, and it is seldom seen out hunting 
in the daytime. To man it is very shy and 
retiring and, although numerous in the 
north woods, it is seldom seen. Just what 
time the young are brought forth I do not 
know, but believe it to be in December or 
early January, as I have caught many fe- 
males in the month of January and early 
February that were suckling young. Neither 
is the number of the young known, but it 
is believed there are from two to four, like 
the smaller cousins, the fisher, otter and 
marten. 

This is an animal much dreaded and de- 
spised by the French and Indian trappers 
of the great north woods, and many curious 
and weird tales of the animal’s gastronomic 
feats have been told by these simple people. 
I know it has caused me more anxiety and 
misery and financial loss than all of the 
other factors in my life as a trapper in the 
great north woods. Once it strikes a trap 
line of the woodsman, it never abandons it 
more than a few days at a time unless it is 
killed or, by its continued depredations, 
drives the trapper from the country. His 
cabin is never safe in his absence from the 
pilfering habits of this thieving creature, 
for it has been known to descend through 
the chimney into the trapper’s cabin, tear 
up and carry away the furs found therein, 
destroy his provisions, and so befoul the 
place with his evil-smelling musk that there 
is nothing of value left that the trapper 
could use. 


"THE winter of 1903, with C. J. Lewis, 
the writer built a cabin on Pass Creek 
in the Rocky Mountains near Crow’s Nest 
Pass. We had killed two mountain sheep, 
two deer and a mountain goat, and had 
religiously saved every ounce of meat and 
by great labor carried it in out of the moun- 
tains and stored it away for winter food. 
All that is necessary to preserve meat in 
that climate is to hang it up and let it 
freeze and then bury it in the snow. At 
the Christmas holidays we decided to go 
out to celebrate at home, so we piled all 
of our meat on the roof of the cabin and 
covered it with snow. The eaves of the roof 
projected beyond the walls of the cabin all 
around in such a manner that we thought 
(Continued on page 43) 












T once Boone began to lay his plans. For the peace 
commissioners he selected men of long experience 
with Indians, and also of strength and agility. 
Among them were some of our acquaintance— 

Squire Boone, Richard Callaway, W. B. Smith, and Flan- 
ders Callaway, who had married Jemima Boone. For the 
bastion he designated a number of the best rifle shots, whom 
he instructed to open fire promptly when any of the party 
waved a hat. Since to reach the Lick Spring 
the Indians must file by the fort, Boone ordered 
every human creature, women and children, 
white or black, to costume as a man and to 
make some sort of a showing at the pickets as 
though looking over in curiosity when the sav- 
ages passed. “For that purpose,” says Ranck, 
“every old hat and hunting shirt in the station 
was gathered up, and some new ones even were 
hastily manufactured. The next morning when 
Blackfish, De Quindre, the older chiefs, inter- 1A 
preters and attendants filed down to the meet- 
ing place they did not fail to note the large 
numbers of hatted heads that bobbed up at the 
top of the stockade to see them pass, and were 
disgusted at the apparent confirmation as to the 
strength of the garrison.” 

Boone and his men followed them unarmed, 
and the parties came together under the huge 
sycamores at the Spring. 

Fortunately for Boone’s purpose of delay, 
Indians are long on ceremonial and dignity, and 
love much talk, lone flowery speeches and due 
deliberation. The white men were invited to 
seat themselves on panther skins, and tobacco 
and whiskey were passed and discussed. Then 
a feast was brought on. It is related that “the 
besiegers sought with suspicious generosity to 
beguile the ‘rebels’ with eatables and drinkables 
from the British commissary department at De- 
troit, such as most of them had not seen, much 
less tasted, in many a long month.” Then they 
proceeded to the business of making a peace, 
which was avery formal and complicated affair. 
The calumet was passed, and the sacred drink 
called cassena.. The Indians made speeches, 
emphasizing the points by delivering belts of 
wampum, black on edge and white in the mid- 
dle. The design was intended to express peace, 
and that the path was fair and open. In the 
center of these belts was the figure of a dia- 
mond, representing the council fire. The orator 
took one end of his belt and Boone held the 
other, while the Indian moved his forefinger 
down the rows of beads as he made his points. 
The braves sitting about waved ceremonial fans 
of eagle feathers. You may be sure that Boone 
and his companions prolonged this pow wow as mmich as 
they were able. It was sundown before the last clause was 
agreed upon. This gave the garrison another night’s re- 
spite, for it has never been the Indian custom to conclude 
an agreement the same day it was made. The white men 
played their points well, and appeared to be completely 
fooled. De Quindre was in high feather. 

The commissioners returned to the fort with the under- 
standing that they were to return the next morning for the 
purpose of signing. Both parties were insincere; and yet 
each hoped the other might go through with it. From the 
settlers’ point of view, it was worth trying, anyway; and, 
as we have seen, the Frenchman had high anticipations. 


EVERTHELESS, that night a strong body of Indians 
i sneaked in and hid in the woods and bushes near the 
hollow ; and the next morning when Blackfish led his party 
to the council trees the settlers noted that many of the 
older men in his party had been replaced by strong young 
warriors. Boone mentioned this fact, a little sardonically ; 
but Blackfish looked him in the eyes and coldly declared 
that the party had not been changed. The Indians had 
come in white paint with swansdown on their heads, as 
though for genuine peace. After some more delay the 
“treaty” was signed. Blackfish said that it must now be 
confirmed by the representatives of his people or it could 
not have effect; and he called upon his retinue to step 
forward to shake the white men’s hands. Now, strangely 
enough, it happened that there were eighteen men in Black- 
fish’s retinue, just two to each white man, and at this they 
stepped forward smiling affably and seized the pioneers’ 
hands. One, a little too eager, grasped too tightly and too 
soon, and betrayed the purpose by a movement toward the 
brush. Here showed Boone’s judgment in his selection of 
his men. Old at Indian wiles, suspicious and alert, quick 
and strong, expert at wrestlers’ tricks, they tripped their 
would-be captors, butted them, kicked them, wrenched 
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themselves free and sprang aside. A hat waved and in- 
stantly from the bastion came the answering crack of rifles. 

Boone and his comrades made their way to the fort 
under a storm of bullets, dodging from stump to stump, 
from hollow to hollow, from one hummock to another. So 
hot was the fire that one man had to lie out behind cover 
until the fall of night gave him a chance to leave his 
shelter. But if he was under the constant menace of the 
enemy, he was also under the protecting fire of his friends, 
and he escaped unscathed. Squire Boone was the only 
unlucky one. He received a bullet in the left shoulder. 

But once the gates had clanged shut, the firing died. The 
anxious listeners within the fort could hear from within 
the forest the sounds of a great bustling to and fro; they 
heard horses being gathered in and loud commands that 
indicated the loading and packing of the ponies. Evidently 
the Shawnees were disgusted with the outcome of the nego- 
tiations and were getting ready to leave. The next morn- 
ing just before daybreak the enemy noisily withdrew. The 
splashing of the horses could be heard as they crossed the 
river; commands could again be clearly distinguished ; and 
fainter and fainter sounded the calls of De Quindre’s bugle 
in the hills. Some of the younger men within the fort 
believed the trouble over, and wanted to open the gates and 
take the cattle forth, but Boone only laughed. 

“Gone?” he answered them. “All but a few that took 
the horses across are hidden right now within a hundred 
yards. And most of those with the horses are back by now.” 

“Why are you so sure?” demanded one of the defenders, 
struck by the scout’s certainty. 

“Too much noise,” said Boone. “An Indian does not 
make noise. Did you hear the commands? They were too 
loudly given—so we could hear.” 

So as a consequence the fort remained closed and the 
only signs of life were, as before, the slow curling of smoke 
from the chimneys. The calm lasted barely an hour. Then 
from every stump and bush and tree came a stream of 
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bullets from the impatient and chagrined sav- 
ages, who were, as Boone had stated, concealed 
everywhere within easy range. 

The siege was on in earnest. Never before 
had ammunition been used as lavishly. The 
British had issued it in practically unlimited 
quantities to their new savage allies; the forty 
pack horses furnished plenty of transportation. 
No longer did the invading party have to hus- 
band its powder and lead, dependent on what it 
could itself carry. A fierce and withering fire 
was every moment directed against every loop- 
hole, every crack, that might even once in a 
thousand times let a bullet through. The deep 
gorge of the Kentucky River threw back the 
echoes in an almost continual roll of thunder. 
The settlers had the greatest difficulty in reply- 
ing to this continuous leaden hail, for even a 
momentary appearance at a porthole was at- 
tended by great danger. Nevertheless, they 
managed so successfully as to hold the savages 
within the fringe of woods. No shot was wasted 
by these cool and practised men in miscellaneous 
firing. They had to see a mark before they 
pulled trigger. 


UT that very first day a sharp-eyed youth 

came to Boone with the information that a 
muddy streak had just begun to float down the 
river current, and, as there had never been a 
muddy streak there before, he thought it worth 
reporting. After some exposure and a great 
deal of risk Boone caught sight over the cliff 
of a pole moving as though to loosen dirt. 

“Some of the Frenchman’s ideas,” was his 
conclusion. “No Indian would have thought of 
that. They are starting a tunnel toward us and 
throwing the dirt into the river. They intend 
to mine us.” 

It was necessary to determine this certainly 
as soon as possible. Under Boone’s direction a 
rough but thick and bullet-proof breastwork or 
watch tower was pushed up, log by log, atop the 
block house nearest the suspected work. From 
it the watchers could see the fresh earth as it 
was cast into the stream. The watch tower was 
strengthened, and from that time on, day and 
night, it was occupied by one or two riflemen 
who watched with ready weapons for a chance 
at this new danger. 

There was only one thing to do. Just inside 
the walls, opposite the projected mine, a detail 
was set to work to dig a deep trench which 
should cut off the underground passage. It 
passed through several of the cabins that helped 
form the wall of the fort, and was about three feet wide 
and of great depth. It represented incredible labor on the 
part of men already wearied by their turn at the walls. 

There was not a moment’s respite, day or night. Black- 
fish divided his men into two parties who stood watch and 
watch, so that the battle was continuous. Within the fort 
there were no men to spare; so twenty-four hours each 
day the gaunt and haggard men clung to the portholes, 
snatching sleep a few minutes at a time. Luckily within 
a day or so a spell of foggy, drizzly weather set in. As 
the summer sun had beat fiercely down, this was very 
grateful. And especially was it providential in that it post- 
poned for a little the Indians’ plans for burning out the 
garrison. : 

Everybody within the fort expected that the siege would 
be like every other Indian siege so far known; that it 
would last two or three days at the very most, and then that 
the fickle savages, discouraged, would withdraw. But day 
succeeded day, and the intensity of the attack did not flag. 
The water in the reservoirs began to run low, and especially 
were the cattle in danger of drought. The strain of sleep- 
lessness, excitement and the constant alertness began to 
tell. Every night through the trunks of the forest trees 
could be seen the gleams of the campfires and the forms 
of the savages off duty taking their rest and ease, recuper- 
ating, while their comrades held the attack, for another 
go at it. Their hunters could be seen returning with game. 
It was borne in upon the besieged that here at last was a 
serious determination to stay by until the jog was finished, 
and Boonesborough, which had so many times. stood in the 
way of savage and of royal ambitions, should be wiped off 
the border. The sounds of digging could now be plainly 
heard; and while Boone ordered the earth from the counter- 
mine to be thrown ostettatiously over the palisades to show 
that the project was understood, this seemed to have no 
effect in discouraging the savages. The latter must have 
been strongly persuaded by De Quindre of the certainty of 
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success, for they hate manual labor, and nobody before nor 
since has ever succeeded in making them do so much dig- 
ging. The trench was all very well, but the most sickening 
uncertainty and anxiety held everyone’s mind. It might 
be possible to explode a quantity of powder outside the 
walls to create a breach; or it might be deflected to blow 
in the postern gate; or a dozen other contingencies that 
would occur to men already wearied out by constant battling. 


NE marksman among the savages caused a great deal 

of trouble. He was possessed of a good rifle, and he 
had gained a position in a tree with limbs so peculiarly 
arranged that he was able to shoot with the smallest and 
briefest exposure. The elevation permitted him to fire 
down into the compound. Before his position was located 
he had done considerable damage, hitting one or two people, 
but especially killing the cattle huddled in the center. 
Among the people he hit was Jemima Boone, now Mrs. 
Flanders Callaway. When the position of this marksman 
was finally located, Boone himself ascended to the tower. 
He had not long to wait. The man in the tree prepared 
himself for another shot, and in so doing he exposed the 
top of his head. Boone instantly fired. The hidden marks- 
man, struck squarely in the middle of the forehead, fell 
from the tree like a squirrel, He proved to be Pompey, 
the renegade negro. It was a wonderful shot, near two 
hundred measured yards. 

One of the favorite amusements of the Indians for the 
moment off duty was to gather in little groups safely out 
of range and jeer at and insult the garrison. Colonel 
Callaway, who was then getting pretty old, and who dis- 
approved thoroughly of Boone’s “irregular” rules of ‘de- 
fense, saw here a chance to do something according to 
the approved methods of warfare. So, casting back in his 
knowledge of history, he made him a “cannon” in accord- 
ance with the earliest tradition, out of wood, banded to- 
gether with strap iron. When this wonderful contrivance 
was finished it was mounted atop a block house and loaded 
with musket balls. Nobody but the worthy colonel had any 
faith in the contraption; but he touched it off boldly, while 
the others -held back at a safe distance. It went off all 
right, with a most satisfactory whang and whistle of the 
bullets and an awe-inspiring cloud of white smoke. The 
Indians uttered yells of terror, and fairly fell over back- 
wards to get into the woods. None appeared again in sight 
for a long time, and when they did it was at a greatly in- 
creased range. The old man turned her loose again. Once 
more the noise; once more the cloud of white smoke; but 
when the latter cleared away it was found that the noble 
cannon had wrecked herself. She was a one-shot gun. The 
Indians evidently suspected what had happened, for they 
repeatedly dared the garrison to “shoot the big gun again.” 

Now, on the seventh night after the arrival of the In- 
dians, the defenders were subjected to the grand assault 
of which all this pre- 
vious fighting had 
been but a prepara- 
tion intended to wear 
them down. Suddenly 
when, it is reported, 
“such a movement 
was entirely unex- 
pected” the Indians 
succeeded in lodging 
fire-bundles against 
the side of the stock- 
ade and in shooting 
blazing arrows to the 
roofs of the cabins on 
that side of that fort. 
Immediately they 
swept the place with 
bullets, concentrating 
in such a manner that 
no human being at- 
tempting to extin- 
guish the flames could 
live for a moment. 
The arrow heads had 
been wrapped in flax, 
looted from one of 
the outside cabins, 
and with the inner 
oily fibre of the shell- 
bark hickory, and 
therefore they burned 
fiercely. For the first 
time the lofty spirits 
of the defenders fell 
to despair. The water 
supply*was so nearly 
exhausted that there 
was not enough to be 
of any avail. By the 
use of brooms, them- 
selves inflammable, 
the arrows on the 
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roofs might be coped with, though even then at the greatest 
risk; but there seemed no way of reaching the conflagra- 
tion against the stockade. The flames were by now blazing 
high; and the ruddy light was reflecting on the distant 
trees of the forest, whence the pandemonium of yells and 
savage cries and the constant rattle and roar of the fire- 
arms assaulted even the calm and silent cup of heaven. 
The white men did what they could. A young fellow, 
whose name I have not been able to trace, sprang upon the 
roof and worked coolly for-some moments, fully exposed 
to a concentrated fire by the enemy. In that hail of bullets 
it did not seem possible that anyone could live for even the 
fraction of a second. The logs were shot to splinters about 
his feet, his clothes were pierced in several places, but he 
was untouched. When he had finished his task he uttered 
a defiant yell and leaped down. His preservation appeared 
to be a miracle, and greatly impressed the superstitious 
savages. 


RY in the meantime the stockade itself blazed merrily, 
and there was nothing to be done about it. The fort 
at last seemed doomed, and the blackest despair seized even 
these stout hearts. 

So busily had the attack and defense been conducted, so 
rapidly had exciting and absorbing events followed one 
another, so brightly had the flames burned, that neither 
side had noticed a change that had slowly been taking place 
out in the calm spaces beyond the influence of these fierce 
passions. The clear brilliant dome of heaven had veiled. 
The aloof stars had dimmed, then had withdrawn one by 
one until the arch of the firmament was black. A little 
wind had sighed through the forest—a wind from the south 
that in happier times would have -carried with it the scent 
of damp things and the sound of croak-frogs. The night 
drew down closer and closer above the treetops. The little 
wind grew. And then with a crash and a flash, as though 
the “big gun” had again spoken, the sudden torrential 
thunder storm of summer hot weather broke. Instantly 
the roofs began to steam. The brilliance of the fires was 
dimmed, flickered, died to dull redness, went out. Com- 
plete darkness took possesion; and shortly complete silence, 
except for the roar of falling rain and the tinkle and drip 
of running water. The discouraged and disgusted Indians 
withdrew for the moment. Inside the fort the settlers, 
with thanksgiving in their hearts, hastened to reassure their 
damaged defenses and to catch in all sorts of vessels as 
much as possible of the precious fluid. “Boonesborough,” as 
Ranck expresses it, “was saved by the skin of its teeth.” 

From this time forward the Indians seemed to pin all 
their hopes on the tunnel they were digging. Their 
persistency in the hated manual labor was remarkable. On 
their side the settlers continued to beat off the numerous 
smaller attacks, to reply to the continuous fire, and to 
attempt to the best of their ability to dig countermines that 
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would have at least a chance of effectiveness. The tower 
was always occupied by the best marksmen alert to take 
snap shots at any warrior who exposed himself on his way 
to or from the tunnel and the camp. These men were old 
hunters, familiar with the Shawnee language, and they 
whiled away their time bantering with their enemies with 
what Ranck calls a “curious courtesy.” 

“What are you red rascals doing down there?’” he re- 
ports an old hunter as shouting. 

“ Digging,’ would be the return yell. 
the devil soon. What you do?’ 

“‘Oh,’ would be the cheerful reply, ‘we are digging to 
meet you, and intend to bury five hundred of you.’” 

And as the terrible days and nights succeeded one an- 
other hopes faded as to the arrival of the reinforcements. 
The men from Holston should long since have arrived. 
The extending delay might well mean that they had not 
started, might not be coming at all; and reinforcement 
seemed the only hope. The savages had unending resources, 
and for once unending patience. The garrison had dwin- 
dling supplies, dwindling energies. Sooner or later they 
must succumb. At this exact period Ranck reports their 
condition as follows: “The outlook was black indeed. It 
was raining, and the pent-up people could slake their thirst, 
but they were worn out by the labor, the heat and incessant 
watching and by privations, for the long-drawn-out pro- 
visions were about exhausted, and though some of the 
miserably reduced livestock remained, the pioneers had 
already reached the starvation point.” 


‘Blow you all to 


HE tunnel had by now approached so close to the works 

that those back of the walls could distinctly hear the 
click of the implements. It was very evident that the time 
was at hand and that that very night the culmination would 
be reached. Nothing remained to be done. In uncertainty 
and anxiety the harassed and weary little band must wait 
the dark hours that would at last bring the long-delayed 
rush of the enemy. And to complete, as they thought, the 
tragic circle of their bad luck, it began shortly to rain, and 
the rain increased to a storm. “The night was so dark,” 
says Ranck, “that the keenest watchers had no chance, ex- 
cept the poor one the flashes of lightning gave, to detect 
an advance of the enemy above the ground, while the tumult 
of the pouring rain and wind-swept forests drowned all 
other sounds and every movement of the mining force.” 
Nobody could guess the form the attack was to take, 
though all knew it would come off that night. They might 
blow up the postern gate and then rush in; they might 
penetrate to the countermine and thus gain entrance; they 
might have some deeper plan. The men and women and 
children could only wait through the slow dark hours for 
the bioody work to begin. At every loophole stood a 
watcher, the rain streaming from his bronzed countenance, 
straining his eyes into the thick darkness, straining his ears 
against the roaring 
storm; seeing noth- 
ing, hearing nothing, 
relaxing only for 
brief moments to 
curse deeply and fer- 
vently the fact that 
out of all the days 
of the year this one 
should have brought 
so fatal a tumult of 
the elements. 

Slowly the hours 
crept by, and still 
the attack delayed. 
The exhausted men 
did not dare leave 
their posts for a sin- 
gle instant. Midnight 
passed. 

One by one the 
hours of the early 
morning filed by on 
lagging steps. The 
first faint streaks of 
dawn showed in the 
east. The gray day- 
light came. Incred- 
ulous, the defenders 
stared at one another. 
Not only had there 
been no assault dur- 
ing the hours most 
favorable, but for the 
first time in the long 
siege the rifle fire had 
ceased. The men at 
the loopholes report- 
ed the whole force of 
savages in leisurely 
retreat. 

This was an old 
(Cont’d on page 38) 
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“But what are we going to do with him? 





IG trouble brewed between Camp Tour- 
maline and Poganuc Camp the last 
week in August, when, Ben Barlow 
caught the greased pig at the North 
Lebanon County Fair. It was undeniable that 
Ben had tripped Mark Seavey. Mark swore 
up and down that Ben did it on purpose; while 
Ben averred with equal perpendicularity that 
he didn’t. Furthermore, he added insult to in- 
jury by insisting that Mark couldn't have held 
the animal, even if he had caught him. Be that 
as it may, his tumble cost Poganuc the porker. 

The pig, generously larded, furnished the 
star attraction of the morning. It is said that 
one must do only a single thing, to do it well; 
but this pig did two—he ran and he squealed. 
He threw his whole heart into both, and he 
did both to the queen’s taste. By sound and 
appearance he was all legs and lungs. He was 
fleet of hoof, and he ran as if on the wings of 
the wind; and, as he galloped, his agonized 
falsetto cleft the atmosphere like a Damascus 
blade. 

The boys of both camps, who were out in 
full force, flung themselves joyfully into the 
chase with wild whoops. 

“Hi! Hi! O you pork roast! Now, then, 
Joe! Head him off! Go it, sparerib! I like 
mine with apple-sauce! Now we've got him! 
Muckle on to him, Butch! Now it’s all over! 
Fat-and lean mixed for me! Grab him!” 

The pig led them a merry chase; he dodged 
and doubled and twisted and turned in a way 
to dislocate one’s cervical vertebrae and to 








We can’t stop here much longer, and what'll 
he be when we come-back next summer? We 
can’t keep him from growing. He’s getting 
so fat now that pretty soon he won't be able 
to see out of his eyes. By-.and by he’ll weigh 
a hundred and fifty, and then two hundred, 
and two hundred and fifty, and nobody knows 
how much more., What then?” 

The boys shrank from the disagreeable con- 
templation of such appalling avoirdupois. Butch 
turned the conversation to other channels. 

“Don’t pry too far into the future, Bunco! 
’Tisn’t healthy. What troubles me is the way 
Poganuc has been sulking. They’ve never for- 
given us about Petey. I wouldn't be surprised 
to have ’em come down here almost any night 
and try to steal him. But we’re ready for ’em, 
and they won’t catch us napping.” 

He ceased suddenly, and gazed up the dark- 
ening lake. 

“What did I tell you?” he shouted. “Here 
they come now! Get ready, fellows! Every- 
body to his post! Light the bonfire, Joe!” 


HE boys scattered. Frink touched a match 

to the beacon, prepared for just such an 
emergency; its ruddy glare, streaming out 
over the lake, revealed the approaching boats, 
manned by hideously painted Indians. Realiz- 
ing that concealment was no longer possible, 
Poganuc raised a war-whoop and dashed for- 
ward with fast-dipping paddles. 

3utch marshalled his forces for the fray. 








make one’s head dizzy from following him. 
Again and again he slid evanescently through 
his pursuers’ hands; again and again he 
squeezed between their legs, lubricating them 
liberally. His high C, loud and shrill and long, 
rising to the very Matterhorn of the musical 
scale, pierced the air like a stiletto. And the 
louder he squealed, the faster he ran. 

So would you run, and so would you squeal, 
if you were a lusty young porker, and were 
being pursued by thirty starving, bloodthirsty, meat-hungry 
young cannibals, ranging between four feet six and six feet 
four, with flashing eyes and sharp white teeth, who had 
had nothing to eat since their last meal. 

He was no ordinary hundred pounds of shoulder, spare- 
rib, chops and ham, this pig. Rather, he seemed a throw- 
back from some wild ancestor thousands of years ago. 
When his would-be captors grappled him, he shook them 
off. Brought to bay, he gnashed his tusks, and frothed 
hydrophobically. He kicked Butch Caldwell discourteously 
in the stomach. He inscribed his autograph in red with all 
four hoofs on Squanto Flinn’s face. 


UT at last his Marathon flatted out into an inglorious 
Waterloo. 

Mark Seavey of Poganuc almost got him; but he tripped 
over a Tourmaline leg, attached to Ben Barlow, and went 
sprawling. Ben dropped on the pig, and knocked him flat. 
In a minute the Tourmalines were all over him. Joe Frink 
grabbed one fore leg; Ralph Peters froze to the other; 
Tom Grimmer grasped a hind leg; Gilbert Greeley clutched 
its mate; Spike Cameron threw both arms round his neck; 
while Bunco Stevens achieved the almost impossible by 
closing his two hands in a death-grip about the wriggling 
tail. The remaining Tourmalines danced up and down 
around the mélée, eager for a chance to take a hand. 

“Hang to him, fellows! He’s ours!” 

What was one pig among so many! He capitulated per- 
ferce, concentrated all his strength in his lungs, and squealed 
louder than ever. 

On the outskirts of the Tourmaline group hung Poganuc, 
glum and angry. They claimed that Ben had tripped Mark. 
Tourmaline denied as strenuously. 

“He did! We saw him!” 

“He didn’t! MWe saw him!” 

“Didn’t he, Mark?” 

“Sure !” 

“Did you, Ben?” 

“Naw!” 

And there it rested. Only it didn’t rest. It boiled and 
stewed and simmered, it grew louder and hotter, until 
finally it attracted the notice of the manager of the fair. 

“What are you ginks up to? Trying to stage a riot? 
Now choke off that living steam whistle and take it away! 
We want to start the horse races.” 

Butch Caldwell made a hasty pilgrimage to the stables, 
and returned wiih a shorts bag. He held it open in front 
of the pig. 

“Now let him go!” 





They flung themselves joyfully into the chase with wild whoops 
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He went, but only as far as the bottom of the sack. 
Though lost to sight, he was still heard. Butch tied up 
the mouth of the bag with a strong cord. He rallied his 
cohorts. 

“Take this end, Spike! 
drop him! Fall in, fellows! 


The other’s yours, Ralph! Don’t 


Pig in the middle!” 


REASY but happy, Camp Tourmaline massed in solid 

phalanx about their prize and took up their line of 
march for their boats. Poganuc followed closely, with 
jeers and innuendoes. The bigger boys, Butch and Ben 
Barlow, brought up the Tourmaline rear, as the post of 
danger. With scowling brows and protruding lower jaws 
and doubled fists they menaced the’ foe when they pressed 
too near. 

The party, all under sixteen but Butch and Ben, were 
camping for the summer on Tourmaline Island in Harring- 
ton Lake. Poganuc Camp, on the mainland and two miles 
up the lake, was made up of a slightly larger number of 
fellows of about the same age. Hitherto the most friendly 
relations had existed between the two camps, but it now 
looked as if the close of the season might be marred by 
hard feeling. 

Poganuc felt that they had been cheated out of the prize. 
The Tourmalines were convinced that they had won it 
fairly. At any rate, they had it, and intended to keep it. 
Reaching the landing-place unmolested, they embarked in 
their boats and canoes and set out down the lake, followed 
by uncomplimentary remarks from their rivals. 

. The pig was housed in a rough pen behind the camp. 
What to do with him was something of a puzzle. Tour- 
maline had at first thought of killing and eating him; but 
after a few days affection replaced hunger and their mouths 
ceased to water at the vision of juicy chops and sparerib. 

“We'll keep him for a mascot,” proposed Butch, and the 
camp agreed. 

He was christened “Pete,” which familiarity speedily 
diminished to “Petey.” On the island was an old, run-out 
orchard which had once borne good apples; but that “once” 
had been many summers ago. What the fruit now lacked 
in quality, however, 1t more than made up in amount; this, 
with left-overs from the camp table and an abundance of 
sour milk from the farm of Roger Dow, who owned the 
island, kept Petey plump and contented. His squeal lost its 
soprano quality. The boys gazed on him with envy and 
awe as he munched the green apples. 

One evening in the week following his capture, while the 
crowd were gathered round their campfire, Bunco Stevens 
introduced a disquieting question. 


“Put those bags of green apples where they'll 
be the handiest, boys! Bunco, you grease Petey 
from the lard pail, and stand guard over his 
pen. Whatever happens, don’t leave it, on your 
life! It’d be just like some of those pirates to 
try to kidnap him while the others were fight- 
ing us in front.” 

On swept the boats. Apparently their yell- 
ing occupants planned to attempt a Gallipoli 
landing on the beach. Making the welkin ring 
with answering yells, Tourmaline rushed down to battle. 
Their ammunition was green apples, while their foes used 
balls of moist clay. By mutual agreement rocks and sticks 
were barred. The clay stuck and the apples stung. Finally 
Tourmaline beat off the attackers. 

Flushed with triumph, Butch remembered Petey. 

“Run up and see if the pig’s all right, Joe!” he ordered. 

Frink came hurrying back with a face of horror. 

“Petey’s gone!” he gasped. 

It was a hollow victory. While the main body from 
Poganuc had made a feint in front, a smaller party, steal- 
ing up in the rear of the camp, had purloined the pig. 
Tourmaline’s triumph had turned to dust and ashes. 

“Where’s that Bunco?” breathed Butch truculently. “Just 
wait till I lay my hands on him!” 

A search discovered the unfortunate youth, bound firmly 
to a tree near the pen, and gagged with a green apple and 
a handkerchief. He was soon set free. 

“Now tell us all about it in the few minutes you’ve got 
to live,” commanded Butch somberly. 

“They jumped on me from behind,” confessed Bunco, 
tears in his voice. “They gagged me before I could let out 
a single yell. Then they tied me to this tree. I thought 
they’d have a heap of trouble getting Petey, but he went 
easy. They just put a lot of green apples into a bag and 
held the mouth open, and he ran into it as if he hadn’t had 
anything to eat for weeks. Then the two of ’em (they 
were so painted up that I couldn’t be sure who they were, 
but from his hair I think one was Red Duffy) took the bag 
between ’em and climbed down the other side of the In- 
dian’s Nose.” 

He choked and swallowed. 

“Look!” shouted Ben Barlow suddenly. 


[NTO the dying red glare cast upon the lake by the bonfire 
shot a canoe. Its two occupants laid down their paddles 
stooped, and lifted a sack by its ends. 
squealed agonizingly. Petey! 

“Bring him back, you robbers!” shouted Butch, his voice 
trembling with grief and anger. 

Laughing in fiendish glee, and still grasping the con- 
vulsively wriggling bag by its ends, the two Indians swung 
it out over the water, once, twice, three times, while, Tour- 
maline held its combined breath. Then they dropped it 
back into the boat. 

“Come on, Ben!” exhorted Butch. “Let’s get after ’em!” 

The twain ran down to the beach, launched their last 
canoe, and leaped aboard. But, though they churned 


It squirmed, it 


the water furiously, the kidnappers easily outdistanced them. 
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Butch groaned, slackened his efforts and wiped his brow. 

“It’s Duffy and Redding! They’re the fastest paddlers 
on the lake. No use chasing ’em!” 

He and Ben stopped. Petey was still squealing. 

“He’s homesick,” said Ben. 

“Yes, for the green apples,” responded Butch. 

Smiling pleasantly back over their shoulders, the Indians 
waved a courteous farewell and disappeared into the dark- 
ness up the lake. The squeals died away abruptly. 

“Have they killed him?” gasped Ben. 

“No,” replied Butch bitterly. “They've fed him.” 

It was late that night before Camp Tourmaline, smarting 
under the loss of its mascot, closed its eyes in sleep. .In 
the morning there was the empty pen to remind them of 
their bereavement. The younger boys snuffled. They knew 
the pig nature. He’d be homesick and die. 

“T’m afraid they won’t give him enough to eat,” mourned 
Spike Cameron. 

“I’m not so much afraid that they won’t give him enough 
to eat as I am that they'll eat him,” retorted Butch darkly. 

The boys snuffled worse than ever. They had become 
attached to Petey, even if he was only a pig. That after- 
noon Butch called a council. 

“I don’t believe in lying down quietly and letting those 
beggars have the laugh on us,” he said. “We ought to plan 
somehow to get Petey back. We’re tired out after having 
our rest broken as it was last night. Let’s turn in early 
this evening and sleep sound and long. Then tomorrow 
night we'll all go up in the boats to Poganuc and lift the pig. 
They’ll never be looking for us. What do you say, fellows?” 

The scheme struck the others as being a good one, and 
it was unanimously adopted. That night the boys went to 
bed early. Most of them did not wake until late the next 
forenoon. Butch and Ben, however, took a canoe and 
started off long before light to make a reconnaissance. It 
was almost noon before they returned. Their faces wore 
a look of quiet triumph, but they would say nothing of 
their trip. 

The rest of the day Camp Tourmaline lay around, doing 
nothing. As evening approached they got everything ready 
for their expedition. 

“Put in a couple of bags of green 2pples,” directed Butch. 
“We may need ’em.” 


T was a dark night. There was no moon and thick clouds 

covered the sky. ‘ Leaving the island at nine o’clock, the 
flotilla proceeded quietly up the lake toward the camp of 
their enemies. The nearer to it they came, the more 
stealthily they moved. Under Butch’s leadership they landed 
behind a point fifty rods south of the Poganuc landing, 
and struck into a path through the evergreens. 

“Single file, fellows! Stick together!” 

Hands on one another’s shoulders, the troop stumbled on 
in utter blackness. At last Butch halted them. 

“We're only fifty feet from their camp now,” he whis- 
pered. “Listen!” 

They strained their ears, hardly daring to breathe, but 
not a sound came to tell that they had been detected. 
Butch gave a few final directions. 

“Petey’s in a pen out be- 
hind the camp. Ben and I'll 
take a bag and some apples 
and get him. When you hear 
an owl hoot three times you'll 
know everything’s all right.” 

The two vanished in the 
pitch blackness. The others 
huddled together and listened 
with bated breath. Every lit- 
tle sound, the fall of a leaf, 
the cracking of a stick, the 
note of a bird, seemed mag- 
nified a hundredfold. The, 
smaller boys wished devoutly 
that they were back in their 
cots on Tourmaline Island. 

HO0 «BOO: +.2.00On ox 

Joe Frink clutched Spike 
Cameron’s shoulder 

“They’ve got him!” 

Suddenly blood-curdling 
yells shattered the midnight 
silence. 

“Wah-hoo-wah! Wah-hoo- 
wah!” 

It was the Poganuc war- 
whoop. Tourmaline had been 
ambuscaded! The red flare 
of sputtering torches illu- 
mined the gloom, and a fan- 
tastically painted horde burst 
upon the startled troop with 
Savage outcries. 

“Wah-hoo-wah! Wah-hoo-- 
wah!” 

Tourmaline, bereft of their 
leaders, fled in disorderly 
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It was Petey! 


panic. Resistance was useless. Their only hope was to 
get back to their boats—if they could. But their retreat 
had been anticipated with fiendish ingenuity. 


aA they had passed along the trail, ropes, ankle and 
knee high, had been tied across it. Those who missed 
the first lines were tripped by the others. Boy after boy 
went down; and, as fast as one fell, a couple of bony 
Poganuc knees found lodgment in the small of his back. 
Soon all the Tourmalines wefe captured, and their arms 
bound tightly behind them. ‘ 

The captives were hustled unceremoniously along to the 
circular glade before the Poganuc wigwams and. totem 
pole. By the light of blazing bonfires Butch Caldwell and 
Ben Barlow were visible, lashed immovably to trees. The 
victory was complete. . 

Poganuc broke into a chant of victory. They had a good 
right to sing. They had every one of the marauders at 
their mercy. The foray had turned out far differently 
from what Tourmaline had anticipated. 

“This is rubbing it in hard,” muttered Joe Frink to Spike. 
“First they steal our pig, and then they kidnap the whole 
bunch of us.” 

The boys were tied to trees around the glade. 
brave, suspiciously like Scout Redding, took charge. 

“Fire drill first!” he announced briskly. “Turn ’em loose 
by fours!” 

The Tourmalines, released in quartettes, were forced to 
fill their mouths with water from the lake, and then to 
crawl on their hands and knees to one of the fires between 
two lines of grinning Indians armed with paddles. If any- 
body spat out the water before he reached the fire he was 
paddled vigorously...If he refused to make: the attempt he 
was persuaded with bull thistles. .Between paddles and 
thistles, nobody proved obstinate. 

“Pocahontas rescues Captain John Smith from death at 
the hands of Powhatan!” proclaimed the master of cere- 
monies in stentorian tones. “Who'll be Captain John Smith ?” 

Nobody evinced any enthusiasm about volunteering, so 
someone had to be drafted. The choice fell upon the un- 
willing Joe Frink. 

He was taken from his tree and dragged to the chopping- 
block, his hands tied behind him. Powhatan, unmistakably 
Red Duffy, frightfully painted, wielding a huge battle-axe 
with gleaming blade, strode out to behead the victim. He 
swung the ponderous weapon up at arm’s length. As it 
started to fall there came a shriek. Out from a clump of 
trees rushed Pocahontas, bedecked with beads and feathers, 
and threw her arms about Smith’s neck, taking pains in 
the process to besmear his face plentifully with red ochre 
and lamp black. Powhatan flung away his axe in disgust; 
and the tinsel blade, striking a stump, crumpled harmlessly. 

Joe, greased and painted, was restored to his tree. 

“Burning at the stake next!” called out the prompter. 


A big 


[hs the center of the glade stood a small birch. Butch 
Caldwell, his face whitened with chalk, was dragged 
forward under strong guard, and tied to the sapling. Busy 
Indians brought wood and brush and heaped it round him, 





Rosettes of red, white and blue adorned his cars 
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waist high. Then the pyre and the victim’s body were plen- 
teously moistened with the contents of two kerosene cans. 

Leaping, whooping, brandishing their tomahawks, the 
Poganuc braves performed a war-dance round the pile. 
Matches were touched to the brush in a half-dozen places, 
while Tourmaline looked on in hortor. The flames danced 
and crackled; the drifting smoke almost hid the captive. 
Suddenly up rushed two Indians with the kerosene cans, 
and with savage yells flung their contents on the pile. 

Where the liquid struck the flames hissed out. Evidently 
the cans had been filled with water. 

Butch, choking and sputtering, was rescued from the pyre. 

For a full minute there was dead silence. Nobody moved 
or spoke. The chief scanned the apprehensive Tourmalines 
with a cold, haughty gaze. 

“The worst is yet to come,” lie murmured sepulchrally. 
“Blindfold ’em!” 

The captives were released from their trees, but their 
hands still remained bound. Bandages were fastened 
tightly round their eyes. 

“Fall in!” : 

A double file was formed, a Poganuc sticking closer than 
a brother to each Tourmaline. 

“Forward, march!” 

The procession started. The hearts of the Tourmalines 
went down into their boots. Whither were they being led, 
and what new tortures had been prepared for them? On 
they stumbled, tripping over roots and stumps. Joe Frink’s 
bandage loosened, so that he could see under it with one eye. 

They emerged from the woods into an open field. A 
large black building loomed up before them. It was a barn, 
with red light streaming from its cracks. The door was 
flung open, and the party entered, two abreast. 

“Blow the mess call, Sid!” ordered the chief. 

As the shrill bugle notes rang through the barn the Tour- 
malines’ bonds were cut and their blindfolds removed. 
They looked with all their eyes. 


| ay sroncraged the length of the floor was a board table, 
lighted with red lanterns and loaded with all sorts of 
food. There were platters of hot biscuits, steaming dishes 
of vegetables, heaping plates of doughnuts, saucers of pre- 
serve and glass pitchers filled with red lemonade. And at 
each end of the table smoked a lusciously browned sparerib. 

“Poganuc treats!” announced the master of the feast. 

Before the dazzled eyes of the Tourmalines had taken 
in all this bountiful display, they were seated at the board, 
sandwiched in between their Indian hosts, the paint 
washed off around each savage mouth for the sake of 
efficiency. At the head of the table sat Butch Caldwell 
beside Scout Redding. 

“Turn to, everybody !” 

Shouts and laughter rose, as Indians and whites frater- 
nized. Soon a slice of sparerib, smoking appetizingly, lay 
upon each plate. Hosts and guests devoured the delicacy 
with hungry eyes, waiting only for all to be served before 
they began to eat. 

On a sudden an appalling suspicion smote Butch. He 
laid down his knife and fork, and looked his 
neighbor squarely in the eye. 

“Redding,” he demanded 
reproachfully, “is this Petey? 
We can’t eat Petey!” 

Pallid and horrified, Camp 
Tourmaline reluctantly fol- 
lowed the example of their 
leader. The pork smelled 
good; they all liked spare- 
rib—but Petey! A dead hush 
settled over the assemblage. 

Redding raised his voice. 

“Bring him in!” 

A shrill squeal! In through 
the open door came a pig, 
escorted by two Indians, 
bearing lighted candles. It 
was Petey! 

Rosettes of red, white and 
blue adorned his ears. The 
mingled colors of the two 
camps were twined about his 
body. On his right side was 
painted in large red letters 
TOURMALINE, on _his 
left, POGANUC. Across 
his forehead ran a fillet, 
bearing the words, LIB- 
ERTY, EQUALITY, 
FRATERNITY. 

Camp Tourmaline rose as 
one man, and yelled a joyous 
greeting. A drop of hot tal- 
low from the candle of one 
of his conductors dropped 
% on Petey’s back, and he 
- - squealed earsplittingly in 
(Continued on page 43) 
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CHAPTER VII 


NE day after we had se- 

lected our new camp I 

took my rod along and 

wandered into the won- 
derful forest of ancient trees. 
There I seated myself on a log to 
think over my experience. Some- 
how my own trials and ambitions 
seemed small, trivial and not worth 
while when I looked upon those 
grand trees standing silently on 
guard as they were standing when 
Columbus was busy smashing a 
hard-boiled egg to make it stand 
on end. Yes, naturalists tell us 
some of these same trees were 
standing before the New Testa- 
ment was written and then as now 
their branches concealed their 
lofty tops and formed a screen 
through which the powerful rays 
of the noonday sun are filtered, 
refined and subdued to a dreamy 
twilight below, a twilight in which 
the soft green mosses and lace- 
like ferns thrive into luxuriant 








growth. 

It was so still and quiet in that 
forest that the silence seemed to hurt my ears and I found 
myself listening to see if I could not hear the deep dark 
blue blossoms of the fringed gentians whispering scandals 
about the flaming Indian paint brushes that flourished in 
the opening in the woods where the sun’s ray could reach 
and warm the dark earth. As I listened I could not help 
but speculate a great deal as to the possibilities of the odd 
old man of this forest being in some way connected with 
my father’s history, but the story of the wolf-man as given 
to me by my big companion was so varied and so mixed 
with the superstitions of the Indians and trappers who 
had come in contact with him, or had seen him and his 
weird wolf pack roaming the mountains, that I could not 
in any way take it as the basis for a solution of the 
problem. 

Indeed, the more Big Pete told me the less I believed 
that this strange man, probably madman, could be my 
father. In truth the only real clue or even faint reason I 
had for believing that he owned the missing “Patrick 
Mullen” was because this gun at a distance seemed to cor- 
respond with the description of the Mullen’s gun. It was 
a faint clue indeed and sometimes seemed not worth in- 
vestigation. Yet when |] began to doubt the possibility an 
unexplained impulse or force kept urging me on to believe 
that if I but persisted and found an opportunity to examine 
this gun it would prove to be the one I sought, and if I 
had a chance to talk to this strange Wild Hunter much 
of the mystery that surrounded my own babyhood would 
be cleared up. So I found myself earnestly longing for a 
real interview with this mysterious creature. 

The more I thought of it, the more I was inclined to 
believe that I' was on the right track, until at last, con- 
vinced that this was so, I cried aloud, “I have found him!” 

“Who! Who!” queried a startled owl, as it peered down 
at me from its hiding place in the dense foliage of a cedar 
far above. 

“Never mind who, you old rascal,” I laughingly replied, 
and picking up my fish rod I parted the underbrush to start 
on my way through the wood for some trout, but suddenly 
halted when I found myself staring into the face of a huge 
timber wolf. The beast’s lips were drawn back, displaying 
its gleaming fangs, its back hair was as erect as the cropped 
mane of a pony, its mongolian eyes shone green through 
their narrow slits and its whole attitude seemed to say, 
“Well, now that you have found me what do you propose 
to do?” 


OW, boys, do not make any mistake about me, I am 
4‘ not a hero and never posed as one, in truth my 
timidity at times amounts to cowardice, a fact which I 
usually keep to myself, but.1 never was afraid of wolves 
until I so unexpectedly met this one. It is needless to 
say that I have no hair on my back, it is as bare as any 
other fellow’s, nevertheless, on this occasion I could 
distinctly feel my bristles rise from the nape of my neck 
to the end of my spine, just the same as those on the 
oblique-eyed shaggy monster whose snapping teeth were so 
near my face. 

Everybody is familiar with the fact that people who 
have had limbs amputated often complain of pains or 
itching in the missing members. My missing back hair, 
the hair which my ancestors lost by the slow process of 


They rolled up their tails into stiff curves, put down their heads and came at me 


evolution, the hair which grew on the back of the “missing 
link,” stood on end at the sight of this wolf. However, 
this fear was but momentary and when my courage re- 
turned I lifted my rod case in a threatening manner, and 
the wolf slunk away as noiselessly as a shadow and like a 
shadow faded out of sight in the dim twilight of the 
ancient forest. When I reached the open land beyond the 
forest another surprise awaited me. 

Surely this is heaven I] thought as I waded knee-deep 
among the beautiful flowers of the prairie, starting the 
sharp pin-tailed grouse, prairie chickens and sage grouse, 
from their retreats, and sending the meadow-larks skim- 
ming away over flowering billows. Reaching an elevation 
where I could peer beyond the crests of one of the 
“ground swells” which furrowed the sea of nodding blos- 
soms, I saw through the stems of the plants, a part of the 
prairie at first concealed from view, and there appeared 
to be numerous .irregular boulders of dark brown stone 
scattered around among the vegetables, and the boulders 
were moving! 

Careful scrutiny, however, proved them not to be stones 
but live buffalo. Big Pete had often told me that these 
animals lived, unmolested by him in the park; but when I 
realized that I was looking at between three and four 
hundred real buffalo my heart gave a great jump of joy. 
I tried to view them so as to take in their details, but the 
apparently shapeless masses of dark reddish brown wool 
appeared to have none, unless indeed the comical fur 
trousers with frayed bottoms on their front legs might be 
called detail. . 

Even the faces of the beasts were so concealed by 
masks of knotted wool that at first I could distinguish 
neither eyes, noses, horns nor ears; but in spite of their 
ragged trousers and their masked faces, the bison are 
sublime in their mighty strength and ponderous propor- 
tions, and as this was the first wild herd I had ever seen 
and one of the very few, if not the only one, then extant, 
I viewed them with the keenest interest. 

But the scattered bunches of antelope which I now 
noticed were dotting the plains around the buffalo, appealed 
to my love of the beautiful. Knowing that in other locali- 
ties these charming little creatures are rapidly being 
slaughtered and steadily decreasing in numbers and that 
all attempts to breed them in captivity have so far failed, 
they at once absorbed my attention to the exclusion. of 
their larger neighbors. 

When we moved our camp to the 
far side of the lake, Big Pete told 
me that I could find plenty of trout 
streams beyond the timber belt, 
and he also informed me that I 
could there see the walls of the 
park and satisfy myself that there 
was but one trail leading into the 
preserve. 

I do not now recall the sort of 
walls that were pictured in my 
mind or know what I really ex- 
pected to see enclosing Darlinkel’s 
Park, but I do know that when I 
suddenly emerged from the dark 
forests into the sunlit prairie, the 
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scene which greeted my vision 
was not the one painted by my 
imagination. 

Before me-stretched an open 
plain surrounded by mountains 
arising abruptly from a bed of 
many colored flowers; they were 
the same ranges whose snow- 
covered peaks formed a feature 
of the landscape at the lake and 
at our first camp. 


ERE, however, their appear- 

ance was different, as dif- 
ferent as the dark forest from 
the open sunlit prairie. The scene 
at first did not seem real, it had 
a sort of drop-curtain effect that 
was as familiar to me as the row 
of footlights and gilded boxes, 
but never did I expect to see 
those delicate tints, that blue 
atmosphere, the fresco colored 
rocks and all the _ theatrical 
properties of a  drop-curtain 
duplicated in nature, yet here it 
was before me, not a detail 
wanting, even .the impossible 
mammoth bed of gaudy flowers 
at the foot of the mountain was 
here and the numerous cascades had not been forgotten. 
Well, it did seem wonderful to me that unknown theatri- 
cal daubers should know so much more of nature than the 
public for whom they paint. 

But nature is a bolder artist than even the daring scenic 
painters; in front of me was a prairie of flowers, acres 
and acres of waving, undulating masses of color ; thousands 
of Arizona wyetha (wild sunflowers) mingled with the 
brilliant tips of the fire-weed and clumps of odorous and 
delicately colored horsemint. There were other flowers 
unfamiliar to me and hundreds of big’ blossoms of what 
I took to be a member of the primrose family. It was 
in this garden that the buffalo and antelope were grazing. 

An old buck antelope saw me and [| instantly dropped to 
the ground and was concealed by the flowering vegetation. 
I wanted to see the home life of these animals, and was 
disappointed because of the attention I had attracted. 
When first discovered the does were browsing with heads 
down and the kids were playing tag with one another, 
every once in a while spreading the white hair on their 
rumps and then lowering the “white flag” again, they ap- 
parently used it as a Morse signal system of their own. 
But now they were all alert and facing me; the bucks had 
seen something and that something had suddenly dis- 
appeared. This must be investigated, so they circled round 
hesitatingly ; the apparition might be a foe, but still they 
must satisfy their curiosity and discover what it was of 
which they had had a moment’s glimpse and thus they ap- 
proached nearer and ever nearer to my place of conceal- 
ment. 

Soon, however, I became aware of the fact that the 
antelope had unaccountably lost all thought of me and 
were deeply interested in something else which from their 
actions I concluded to be recognized as an enemy. It was 
now apparent that if Pete did not hunt the prong-horns, 
someone or something else did hunt them. 

As a bunch broke away from the scattered groups and 
came in my direction, making great leaps over the prairie, 
I detected the cause of their panic in the form of a huge 
eagle which was keeping pace with and flying over the 
fleeing prong-horns. 

The bird was not more than a dozen feet above the 
animals’ bacls and in vain did the poor creatures try to 
distance their pursuer. At length they scattered, each 
one taking a course of his own. Then the bird did a 
strange thing. It singled out the largest buck and per- 
sistently following him, it came 
directly towards me and passed 
within ten feet of my ambush, the 
broad wings of the antelope’s re- 
lentless foe casting a dark shadow 
over the straining muscles of the 
beautiful animal’s back. I was 
tempted to drive the bird away or 
shoot at it with my revolver, but the 
thought that I had seen that bird 
before restrained me and the fact 
that it pursued a strong, healthy 
buck instead of selecting a weaker 
and more easy prey convinced me 
that this eagle had been trained to 
the hunt and was not a wild bird, 
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for the immutable law that “labor follows the line of 
least resistance” holds good with all wild creatures. It 
was not long before I had to use my field glasses to 
follow the chase and then I discovered that the poor 
prong-horn was showing signs of fatigue. It had made 
a grave error in dashing up an incline and the eagle from 
his position above knew that the time had come to strike 
and, like a thunderbolt, it fell, striking its hooked talons 
in the graceful neck of the terror-stricken antelope. 

Hoping to get a nearer view of the last tragedy, I 
hastened towards the spot and before I was aware of my 
position, found myself close to the herd of buffalo. I then 
saw that these beasts, being unaccustomed to man, did not 
fear him, but on the contrary meant to show fight. As I 
came to a sudden halt the old bulls began to paw the 
earth, throwing up the dirt over their backs and bellowing 
with a low vibrating roar that was terror- 
inspiring. Then they dropped to their 
knees, rolled on their backs, got up, shook ° 
themselves, licked their noses, “rolled up 
their tails” into stiff curves, put down 
their heads and came at me. The cows 
with their hair standing on end like angry 
elks and bellowing loudly were not be- 
hind their lords in aggressiveness and 
the comical little calves came bouncing 
along after their dams. 


AS I frightened? That depends 

upon one’s definition of the word. I 
was not panic-stricken, but to say that I 
was not excited when I saw those ani- . 
mated masses of dark brown wool come 
roaring and thundering at me would be 
to make boast that no one who has had a 
similar experience would believe. 

Fortunately, not far behind me was the 
hollow or gully already mentioned and I 
bolted over the edge of it; as soon as the 
bank concealed my person I ran as I 
never ran before, taking a course at 
right angles to my original one and lee- 
ward of the herd, and at last, out of 
breath, I rolled over in the weeds and 
lay there panting and straining my ears 
to hear the snorting beasts. 

My chest felt dry, hot and oppressed 
from forced and labored breathing, and 
had the buffalo discovered me I do not 
think I could have run another step. But 
the big brutes halted at the edge of the 
bank and, seeing no one in sight, walked 
around pawing and throwing up great 
clouds of dust in their rage apparently 
daring me to come forth. Like a small 
boy when he hears a challenge from a 
gang of toughs, I decided that I did not 
want to fight and lay as quiet as possible 
among the sunflowers until J] had re- 
gained my breath. When the buffalo 
wandered back to their original pasture 
land, I, like a coyote, slunk away and 
consoled myself with the thought that 
although I had had my run for my 
money, at least I had seen the death of 
the antelope, even if I did miss again seeing the Wild 
Hunter “collar his game,” as Big Pete would. have. called 
the act of securing it. Besides this I had a real exciting 
adventure with good red-blooded American animals and 
learned the lesson that large horned beasts which have 
not been taught to fear man are exceedingly dangerous 
to man, 


CHAPTER VIII 


ISING abruptly from the prairie was a frowning 
precipice a thousand or more feet high and above and 
beyond the top of this cliff, the mountains. 

When Big Pete told me that his park was “walled in” 
he told me the mildest sort of truth; the prairie is the 
bottom of a wide canyon, in fact everything seems to 
indicate that the whole park was settled, sunken, taken a 
drop of a thousand or more feet; it is what miners would 
call a fault. 

From the glaciers up among the clouds numerous streams 
of melted ice came dashing down the sides of the moun- 
tain range, fanciful cascades leaping without fear from 
most stupendous heights spreading out in long horse-tail 
falls over the face’ of the cliff, doing everything but look- 
ing real. At the foot of each of the falls there was a 
pool of deep water, in one or two instances the pools 
were smooth basins hollowed out of solid rock in which 
the water was as transparent as air and but for the 
millions of air bubbles caused by the falling water every 
inch of bottom could be plainly seen by an observer at the 
brink of the pool. j 

The trout in these basins were almost as colorless as the 
water itself (the light color of the fish is due to their 
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chameleon-like power of modifying their hue to imitate 
their surroundings)—this mimicry is so perfect that after 
looking into one of these stone basins, the rounded smooth 
sides of which offered no shade or nook where a trout 
might hide, I was ready to declare the waters uninhabited 
but no sooner had my brown hackle or professor settled 
lightly on the surface of the pool than out from among 
the air bubbles a fish appeared and seized the fly. 

My sprained ankle was now so much improved that upon 
discovering a diagonal fracture in the face of the cliff, 
which looked as if offering a foothold, and feeling reck- 
less, I determined to make the effort to scale the wall at 
this point. 


F the giant “fault” was of comparatively recent occur- 
rence, geologically speaking, it seemed reasonable that 
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there should be trout in the streams above the cliff and 
the memory of the fact that Pete had reported that both 
Rocky Mountain sheep and goats were up there decided 
me to attempt to scale the wall by the fracture. It was a 
long, hard climb, and more than once while I clung to 
the chance projections or dug my fingers into small cracks 
and looked down upon the backs of some golden eagles 
sailing in spirals below me, I regretted making the fool- 
hardy attempt, but when the top was reached and I saw 
signs of sheep and had a peep at a white object which I 
took to be a goat, I' felt repaid for my arduous climb. 

The elevated prairie or tableland on which I found my- 
self corresponded in every important particular with the 
park below; there were the same natural divisions of 
prairie and forests, the same erratic boulders, but on ac- 
count of the difference in elevation there was a correspond- 
ing difference in plant life, and most interesting of all to 
me, there were the trout streams. The tablelands above 
the park were comparatively level in places where the 
stream ran almost as quietly as a meadow brook, but these 
level stretches were interrupted at short distance by foam- 
ing rapids, jagged rocks and roaring falls. 

My angler’s instinct told me that the biggest fish lurked 
in the deep pools, to reach which it was necessary to creep 
and worm myself over the open flats of sharp stones and 
patches of heather, but once on the vantage ground the 
swish of a trout rod sounded there for the first time since 
the dawn of Creation, 

There was an audible splash at my first cast. My, how 
that reel did sing! Before I realized it, my fish had 
reached rapid water and taken out a dangerous amount of 
line; still I dared not check him too severely among the 
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sharp rocks and swift waters, so I ran along the bank, 
stumbling over stones, but managing to avail myself of 
every opportunity to wind in the line until I had the satis- 
faction of seeing enough line on my reel to prepare me for 
possible sudden dashes and emergencies. 

Ah! that was a glorious fight, and when af last I was 
able to steer my tired fish into shallow water I saw there 
were three of them, one lusty trout on each of my three 
flies. I had no landing net so I gently slid the almost ex- 
hausted fish into a gravel bar and as I did so I experienced 
one of those delightful thrills which come to a fellow’s 
lot but once or twice in a life-time. But it was not because 
I had captured three at a strike, for I have done that 
before and since. I thrilled because they were not only 
a new and strange kind of trout, but they were of the 
color and sheen of newly minted gold. Never 
before had any man seen such trout! 

I have since been informed that I had 
blundered on to water inhabited by the 
rarest of all game fish, the so-called 
golden trout, which has since been dis- 
covered and which scientists declare to 
be pre-glacier fish left by some accident 
of nature to exist in a new world in 
which all their original contemporaries 
have long been extinct. 


HINK of it! Fish which had never 

seen an artificial fly nor had any 
family traditions of experience with 
them. It is little wonder that they would 
jump at a brown hackle, a professor or 
even a gaudy salmon fly. Why, they 
would jump at a chicken feather! They 
were ready and eager to bite at any sort 
of bunco game I saw fit to play upon 
them. They were veritable hayseeds of 
the trout family, but when they felt the 
hook in their lips, the wisest trout in the 
world could not show a craftier nor half 
as plucky a fight. They would leap from 
the water like small-mouthed bass and by 
shaking their heads, try to throw off the 
hateful hook. 

The constant vigorous exercise of leap- 
ing waterfalls and forging up boiling 
rapids had developed these sturdy moun- 
taineer trout into prodigies of strength 
and endurance. -Even now my nerves 
tingle to the tips of my toes as in fancy I 
hear my reel hum or see the tip of my 
five-ounce split bamboo bend so as to 
almost form a circle. 

I fished that stream with hands trem- 
bling with excitement and had filled my 
creel with the rare fish before I began 
to notice other objects of interest. Sud- 
denly I became aware of the presence of 
two birds hovering over and diving under 
the cold water. They were evidently 
feeding on some aquatic creature which 
my duller senses could not discern. 

Although they were the first of the 
kind that I had ever seen alive, I' at once 
recognized the feathered visitors to be 
water ouzels. The birds preceded me on my way along 
the watercourse towards camp, and were never quiet -a 
minute. They would hop on a rock in mid-stream and bob 
up and down in a most solemn but comical manner for a 
moment before plunging fearlessly into the cold white 
spray of the falls or the swift dashing current, where they 
would disappear below the surface only to reappear once 
more on another rock to bob again. 

A ducking did not trouble the ouzels, for as they came 
out of the water the liquid rolled in crystal drops from 
their feathers and their plumage was as dry as if it had 
never been submerged. The wilder and swifter the cold 
glacier water ran the greater the birds seemed to enjoy it. 

The nearer I approached the edge of the precipitous 
walls, enclosing the valley comprising Big Pete’s park, the 
rougher grew the trail, and as I was picking my way I 
paused to gaze at the distant purple peaks and watch the 
sun set in that lonely land as if I was witnessing it for the 
first time. As my eyes roamed over the stupendous dis- 
tance and unnamed mountains I felt my own puny in- 
significance, as who has not when confronted with the 
vastness of nature. 

I turned from my view of the sunset to retrace my 
steps to the valley, and peeping over the top of a large 
boulder, saw standing up on an inaccessible crag directly 
in front of me, a gigantic figure of a man clad in hunter’s 
garb, and he was smoking a long cigar! 

When I thought of Big Pete’s description of how the 
Wild Hunter was wont to sit with his long legs dangling 
from some rock while he smoked one of those unprocurable 
cigars, and when I realized that the figure before me was 
(Continued on page 31) 
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OUNG HURST shivered as he polished the upper- 

bridge brasswork of the S.S. Osborne, for the wind 

off the Oregon coast blew very cold, though it was 

not yet winter. Shining the tarnished brasses of the 
wheel-house, he threw a look of envy behind him, down 
at the row of upper-deck cabins. There the few pas- 
sengers whom the steamer carried to Vancouver were 
just thinking of turning out for breakfast. 


Will wondered again, and despairingly, if he could 
stick to the sea. 
He fully realized now, on his third trip, all the 


wet and the cold, the hardships and dreariness, of a fore- 
castle hand’s existence, and the immense difficulties of 
working his way ultimately to the bridge as an officer. 

“Ay, sonny, look,* an’ look agin,” viciously said the 
. “wheel,” a rat-faced beady-eyed Cockney, watching out 
of the corner of his eye the officer of the watch and the 
quartermaster go into the chart-room. “Us can’t stuff up 
on beefsteak, biled eggs, an’ ’ot cawfee, an’ lie abed all 
snug-oh like them galoots! Some wiv more gold nor a 
king—’s help me! That ‘ere specie-room below, too——” 

Of a sudden his snarl ceased, and the young ordinary 
seaman shifted himself to the standard compass, and began 
burnishing it industriously. As Captain Page, who had 
come on the bridge with a passenger, passed Will, he hap- 
pened to catch a scrap of their low-voiced conversation. 

And, at it, something inside him jumped. 

“A queer customer in both cabins, Sir James; and too 
many waterside hooligans in the forecastle, this trip. I 
don’t like it! A scratch crew, owing to the strikes—and 
the specie-room chock-a-block with gold! I don’t like it 
at all, Sir James.” 

The specie-room and its contents. That oblong box of 
thick steel, some ten feet by eight, situated below the 
dining-saloon, and lined with wooden shelves, was, Hurst 
knew well, the sole topic of conversation among the men 
of the firerooms and forecastle alike. Day and night some 
one was yarning or speculating about the gold packed up 
in the big, heavy boxes, which the Canadian Bank au- 
thorities had openly consigned for shipment to their 
branch office in San Francisco, the general transport strike 
throughout North America having hindered their ship- 
ment by railroad. 

Smartly the O. S. continued to shine the brasswork 
under his eye, for he knew the “Old Man” had stopped to 
eye him at work with his rag, colza oil, and brickdust. 
Captain William Page was no “biled-shirt” skipper—one 
who stands upon his rank, and leaves the work of the 
ship in watertight compartments. He overhauled his ship 
for himself, from keclson to truck, and gave an eye to all 
his crew. 

“Stop only when you see your face in it, my lad,” he 
grunted. “Don't seem to know you—signed on, Van- 
couver? You look very young, my lad.” 

“Yes, sir,” Will answered, touching his cap, “my mates 
came out of the Cyclades from Manila, and she had to tie 
up. Been to sea for two years, sir, now.” 


y pny keen, blue eyes of the “Old Man” bore searchingly 
on Hurst for a second or two. With a grunt of ap- 
proval he turred up the bridge to rejoin Sir James. 

Just then the officer of the watch and the quartermaster 
came out of the chart-room—the mate with a very troubled 
look on his sunburnt face. He stepped quickly across to 
Captain Page, and intercepted him. Will saw out of the 
corner of his eye, as he put plenty of elbow-grease to the 
now shining brasswork, the skipper’s features take on a 
very grave look after a few words from the mate. 

Yes, young Hurst told himself, things were coming to a 
head on board that vessel, unless his ears had lied to him. 
The men of the starboard watch, now below, and eight of 
the twelve greasers, firemen, and trimmers, had been sent 
on board by McClasky, the crimping master, who had 
engineered more than one sinister affair on the waters of 
the Pacific. But, as Will knew well, Captain Page had in 
the circumstances no other course but to take the 
desperados, if the steamer was to sail. 

The lad picked up his brass-tin and rags, 
and was making for the bridge-ladder, when 
the “Old Man” hailed him. 

“What’s his name?” Will heard him ask 
the mate, as he approached. “Hurst, d’ye 
call him, well he has an honest face, and he'll - 
serve. You've heard the talk in the fore- 
castle, Hurst?” the captain asked 
bluntly. “I know by your open face 
you're not the lad to lie to me. 
Remember, I’m not getting at the 
backs of your mates.” 

“Toughs and waterside rats are 
no mates of mine, sir,” was the ° 
prompt reply; “my father was 
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master of the Savannah, and stuck to her when she went 
down ten years ago off Cape Race.” Captain Page blinked 
his eyes and frowned thoughtfully at Will. “Yes, sir, I’ve 
heard the talk about the specie-room and one or two of 
the passengers. McClasky’s bunch are gold-mad, though 
they don’t say much except among themselves.” 

“Got any arms, fighting gear, among them, d’ye think?” 

“Snowy, Pete Larsen, and Husky Brown have shooting- 
irons for certain, | know, and, mighty sure most others of 
McClasky’s gang have pistols, also.” 

The mate gulped down an exclamation of anger and dis- 
may. Captain Page rubbed his chin meditatively for a 
second or two. 

“Huh, much as I figured it out,” he snapped. “Hurst, 
my lad, there is something blowing up fast among some of 
the hands. Jump along for’a’d, and see if forecastle is 
quiet. Pass the word for the purser, boatswain, and first 
steward to step up at once to see me. You're Savannah 
Hurst's son, ye say. If you have a photograph of him 
among your things, fetch it up to me, lad.” 





HEN Will stepped down on to the upper deck he 
was conscious of his heart beating faster. 

This trip, at any rate, he told himself was to be no hum- 
drum drudgery. A flow of excitement mounted in him. 
But he steadied himself, though he tingled with conjecture 
at the skipper’s odd request to see a picture of his dad. 

All was quiet, he found, in the forecastle. 

The “Peggy” of the watch below had washed up their 
plates and pannikins and mugs, and had betaken himself to 
his bunk; there, full of potato souse and soft tack washed 
down with boiled tea, he was snoring like a hippopotamus ; 
as also was a messmate occupying the bunk opposite him. 
The forecastle was situated up in the nose of the steamer 
on the starboard side, under the fore-deck, and was tri- 
angular in shape. Hurst’s bunk was the upper of two 
right up in the “nose”; and quietly he made for it, not dis- 
turbing the sleepers. From the firemen’s forecastle on the 
port side of the alleyway leading from the scuttle to the 
hawse-pipes, he heard the rumble of low voices and an oath 
or two. Without a doubt the deck hands and stokers off 
watch were in deep confabulation. 

And on this, full realization of the dangers at hand took 
Will all in a burst. 

Flustered a little, he suddenly halted up the floor of the 
“house,” strained his ears, then, after listening intently, 
padded softly to his bunk, and leaped up into it. When 
hidden behind the thin curtain, which he had hung in front 
of it to keep the light from his face and add to his warmth, 
Hurst breathed a little easier. 

“By Jiminy, I’ve no fancy to get knocked on the head,” 
he muttered, “but, if it comes to a fight, duty’s duty, as dad 
used to say.” 

Quietly he drew out of his kit-bag, that he was using as 
a pillow, the ditty-box holding the few treasures he pos- 
sessed, and extracted a carte-de-visite picture of his father. 
Then, as Hurst was slipping the faded photograph into his 
trouser-pocket two of the watch be- 
low came back across the alleyway. 

“Vy don’t de boss start de job in 
daylight, not in de night,” came in 
a grumbling, husky voice that Will 
knew was Larsen’s; “den dey can 
be shoot vun after oder like de 
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dirty pigs dey are, if dey not hands put up.” 

“’Cos, cutie, the boss slips out o’ his cabin in the dark, 
an’ cuts the wires o’ the wireless,” was the reply, “same 
time as West slips out o’ his un, an’ up on the bridge, an’ 
does in the officer there. It’s my trick at the wheel then; 
so I bears a hand in the little job. Oh, blast it, I’ve been 
an’ left my bacca wi’ the black squad!” So saying, the 
speaker hurried out of the forecastle, and across the 
alleyway. 


URST, behind his curtain, held in his breath. 

It came to him that once McClasky’s gang had re- 
turned his fate was sealed. A quarrel would account for 
his battered and ‘senseless form; and, afterwards ? 

Will heard Larsen scratch a match to light his pipe. 
With this, he lifted the curtain, and jumped. 

The impetus of his leap landed him full against Larsen, 
who had suddenly turned sideway to investigate the cause 
of the slight noise; and the blackguard was sent reeling 
against the “bogey” (stove). Like a flash, the young sea- 
man was out into the alleyway, and making for the scuttle. 
But Larsen was bellowing the warning already. 

As Hurst reached the fore-deck he tripped and crashed 
on his forehead, even as revolvers rang out behind him, 
the bullets pitting against the fore-deckhouse. Yet, though 
dazed, he picked himself up and ran staggering toward the 
bridge. 

Foes seemed to him to spring from all quarters. 

He caught a glimpse to the left of him of “Chips,” the 
new carpenter, running out of his cabin in the fore-deck- 
house, an axe in his hand; heard the alarm fire-bell sounded 
off on the bridge; then came a mighty thud on the back of 
his head, myriad-colored fires flashed in his eyes; and Will 
dropped like a stone. A revolver cracked out ahead of 
him. But Hurst did not know. 

When Will returned to consciousness he was first aware 
of heavy bodies pinning him to the deck, and then of mon- 
strous pains in his head. It came to him that the engines 
were still running, and shooting filled the air. With an 
effort he opened his eyes, and, finding two dead bodies 
lying across his hips and legs, dragged himself, on his stom- 
ach, clear of them; then. he looked about. Ahead, on the 
bridge, he recognized one of the suspicious passengers, 
“Boss” Kohlmeister, emptying his revolver into the wheel- 
house, and the chief engineer, crouching low, running out 
of shelter from its far side, to jump clear off the bridge 
onto the hurricane deck and make for the engine-room, the 
bullets flying about him. The engines soon were stopped. 

Amidships and aft the desperados armed with pistols 
were driving about at the muzzles of their shooting-irons 
the loyalists of the crew, who were fighting them with 
belaying-pins, bare fists, knives, anything handy. Again 
and again he saw Captain Page empty his revolver. Pools 
of blood stained the clean decks. Here and there lay 
groaning men. 

Then Hurst marked a rush of some of the armed pas- 
sengers out of the dining-saloon to reinforce the skipper. 

Boss Kohlmeister also saw them, and, 
jumping clear of the bridge, landed on 
his feet; and strong he came, charging ir 
their rear and firing madly. Something 
swelled up in Hurst. As the ruffian fled past, 
Will’s hand shot out. Making a grab at his 
near ankle, the wounded seaman tripped him 
up like a ninepin. 

One of the engineers, bursting round the 
corner of the fore-deckhouse, administered a 
tap with his great spanner. 

“He don’t trouble us for a little, now,” 
quoth the ‘Jimmy Sweat-rag’ grimly. “Hey, 
what a fine towrow with them blackg’ards!” 
And, whirling the spanner about him, he ran 
atilt at some of the mutineers seeking te 
secure themselves in the fore-deckhouse. 

3ut into Hurst unconsciousness had swept 
again. 

































“H ERE you are now, my lad, and here you stay,” said 
Captain Page next day, as he stood alongside his 
own cot, where lay Will looking at his snug surroundings in 
mute astonishment. “A mighty good thing the Second U. S. 
Pacific Squadron was heading along at hand up north; 
even with their marines, it was the bloodiest scrap I’ve ever 
seen. Most of McClasky’s gang held out to the last. You 
saved the ship and specie, Hurst.” 

“But how, sir?’ Will asked weakly, praying for the 
sledge-hammers to stop beating in his head. 

“You brought the dirty business to a head before they 
had intended. Kohlmeister and his mate in the other cabin 
have confessed; they were out for a night attack: would 
have robbed the ship, turned her inshore, and then got away 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Dear Dan BEarpD: 
I live on a ranch and would like to start 


a Boy Scout Patrol. Will you kindly tell 
me how to start one? There are enough 
boys around here to start one, but we can’t 
find anybody that will be Scoutmaster. I 
would like to know if a Scoutmaster has 
to be a scout or a soldier? There are some 
boys around here that would like to be 
scouts but are not twelve years old. Can 
a boy be a scout if he is under twelve years 
of age? Yours truly, 
Aan U. Lancwortuy, Gardner, Colo. 


Troops of scouts are usually connected 
with a school, church or some institution 
which organizes the troop through a com- 
mittee. If you have no such institution, 
have three ranch owners join in a request 
for the organization of a troop. Ask Na- 
tional Headquarters, 200 Fifth Ave., New 
York City, for the necessary blanks. 

A Scoutmaster need not be a scout or a 
soldier. You certainly have some ranchers 
who could act. A boy must be twelve years 
of age to become a stout. 





Dear DAN BEarD: 

I would like your opinion about gather- 
ing waste paper ‘as a way of filling the 
troop treasury. If so, could you put me in 
touch with some reliable company? 

Yours truly, 
Espey Stockine, A. P. L., Clarendon, Tex. 


In the catalog number of Scouting, No- 
vember, 1921, you will find ways of filling 
your treasury. 

Gathering waste paper is all right pro- 
vided you have a market near you so that 
transportation will not take all the profits. 

You will find dealers in every large city. 


DEAR eng? yond 

I know y®u are very busy now and so I 
will make my letter as short as possible. 
I am a Patrol Leader of the Owl Patrol 
and I need some help. I have a fine bunch 
of boys who are willing to work but do 
not have time for very much scouting, as 
they are all farmer boys. Could you tell 
me how to go about it to get them all First 
Class scouts? There are three Second 

lass scouts, including myself, and five 

ender foots. 

I want to make the Owls the best patrol 
in the troop. 

Thanking you in advance for any help 
you could give me, I remain, 

Your friend, 
Everitt Rosie, Blairsburg, Ia. 





Get each scout a copy of Scout Helps— 
Second Class tests and First Class tests, 
price 5c_each through our Supply Depart- 
ment. Get them interested in Agriculture, 
Horsemanship, Dairying, Gardening, Auto- 
mobiling, Forestry, Conservation by getting 
the Merit Badge pamphlets in these sub- 
jects. All can be secured from National 
Headquarters of the B. S. A., 200 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 

Work the patrol system and give every 
fellow a job. Have those who are First 
Class scouts instruct the Second Class 
scouts. Have Second Class scouts instruct 
the Tenderfoot scouts. 





Dear Dan BEARD: 

I am glad to say that I take the good old 
Boys’ Lire at the book store, and boy, she’s 
some magazine! I wanted to ask you a 
question. Has the Lone Scouts of America 
got anything to do with the Boy Scouts? 
I am about ready for my Second Class test. 

With best regards, 
Scout WEsLEY Harrison, Connerville, Ind. 

Fine! No, the Lone Scouts have noth- 
ing to do with the Boy Scout organization. 
Why not become a regular subscriber to 
Boys’ Lire and save money? 





Dear Dan BEarp: 

I am a Tenderfoot Patrol Leader and 
wonder if you would give me some advice. 
I would like to know what we should do at 
Patrol meetings, and what we ought to do 
with our Patrol money from our dues. 

Yours truly, 
Cornettus ALLEN, Bath, N. Y. 

At your Patrol meetings you should plan 
your scouting activities for the following 
week, and next hike, camp or meeting. 
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Dan Beard using his famous noggin cup 


Scouting is a perpetual program. Give 
every fellow some responsibility; be of 
value to your community through good 
turns, thoughtfulness, courtesy, reverence 
expressed at the right time: 





Dear Dan BEarp: 

When in the woods or not I can point 
out a compass direction with or without a 
compass, but if you were lost in a big 
woods with a compass how could you find 
your way home? What is the best thing 
you can put on leather shoes to keep them 
from leaking? 

Yours in better scouting, 
Scout Frep PutNAm. 
Pitcairn, Pa. Box 956. 


Take two parts of pine tar, three parts 
of codliver oil, and boil them together. 
While the mixture is hot, soak the leather 
in it and rub it in with your hands. This 
will make your footgear waterproof and 
capable of standing a number of wettings 
and keep them soft for months. 

If I were lost in the big woods with a 
compass the compass would be of no use to 
me unless I knew the direction of home. 
All a compass could do is to point out the 
direction for you. But you must know 
that your home is to the southwest, north- 
west, or otherwise a compass is of no use 
for finding your way home. 





Dear Dan Bearp: 

Please tell me through Boys’ Lire how 
to work the buckskin calendar, and please 
tell me what cohonk means. You will find 
the buckskin in the Boy Scout Diary. 
Cohonk is in the diary, too. 

Yours truly, 
Scout JosePH LETSSLER. 

2944 Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 


The buckskin calendar is to use in dating 
your letters. Cohonk is the cry of the wild 
goose and used by the Indians to designate 
the cold season of January and February. 
If you want to date your letter you write 
Cohonk Season instead of January. The 
Budding Season is March and April, the 
Blossom Season May and June, and so on. 
But as a First Class scout, for January Ist 
you would say Pike the first, or for July 
the 25th you would say Catlin 25th, the 
Roasting Ear Season. 





Dear Dan BeEarpD: 

I am an out-of-door boy, so consequently 
I read Boys’ Lire. If I read Boys’ Lire 
I read your Scouting section. I want to 
ask you a few questions. 

First. How can I quickly build a good 
cooking fire? 

Second. How can I treat a piece of 
scout rope to get the kinks out to stay? 


Third. How can I make sleep come to 
me quickly in the house? I want to train 
myself. 


I should be very obliged to you if you 

will answer these questions. 
An old-time admirer, . 
W. Kincstey Hoyt. 

79 Wooster Terrace, Danbury, Conn. 

First. The speed in building a fire de- 
pends upon your skill. In Chapter IV of 
the American Boys’ Handybook of Camp- 
lore and Woodcraft, published by Lippin- 
cott Co., you will find every known sort 
of cooking fire fully described and dia- 
grams of the same. That is a book that 
every outdoor boy should possess. 


Second. Tie a stone to each end of the 


scout rope and throw it over a branch of 
a tree and let it hang there all night, or a 
day or two. 

Third. Shut your eyes and then keep 














Winner for July Patrol Leader 


} During the year 1919 I had a hard time 
|| keeping my scouts quiet during scout meeting 
||| and getting them interested in scouting. There 
| were two fellows in _my patrol w 10 were 
| always cutting ~ 7 Near troop headquarters 
|| is a small piece o — lan Every other 
night after school I had my patrol assemble 
there. We would have a big camp fire and 
then some instruction on subjects in scout- 
craft. I selected a different topic every time. 


the best scout. They all worked hard and on 
winner won by just a few points. It was 
|| best patrol in the troop. 


Patrol Leaders’ 


1. BOYS’ LIFE will give each month a 
|| prize of $5.00 for the best letter answering 
|| the following question: ow I solved the 
|| most difficult Pr roblem I ever had as leader 

of my patrol. The experience must relate to 
the handling of the patrol 4 any pact of a 
patrol down toa single scou 

2. Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE under eigh- 
teen years of age may compete. 
| S.. Description must be typewritten, or 
| written legibly in ink on one side of the 
| only. 

4. betites must not exceed 1,000 words. 








Patrol [Pere po reeencan 


My Most Difficult Problem as Patrol! Leader 


| I had competition by offering a scout knife to , 


Emmett Mackenzie, Kansas City 


But still these two boys kept cutting up. 
One day I worked out this plan. I met one of 
them at school and told him to take charge of 
the patrol as I couldn’t be there. That night 
I sneaked down there and Oh, the time he was 
having with that bunch! He couldn’t keep 
order at all. I didn’t show myself but at the 
next meeting I asked him how he got along. 
He told me all the trouble he had had and I 
showed how his actions always affected me. 

I tried this on all the fellows and soon had 
them all down to the point where they’d come 
to attention at a second’s notice. They sure 
showed the other patrols up after that. 


Contest Rules 


5. The name, address and age of the 
author and his oe 8 number should appear 
in the upper right-hand corner of the first 
page of manuscript. 


6. Manuscripts must be marked “For the 
Patrol Leaders’ Contest” and must reach 
us by the first of the second month preced- 
ing the date of issue. 

7. The Editorial Staff of BOYS’ LIFE 
will act as judges of the letters submitted 
and any letter, whether prize winning or 
not, is to be available for publication. 
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Scouting Section 


saying to yourself, “Gee, but I am sleepy; 
my, but am sleepy; I couldn't keep 
awake five minutes to save my life.” Talk 
yourself into it, and before you know it 
you will stop your mumbling and be fast 
asleep. Don’t,drink tea or coffee and don’t 
go to bed while you are excited over any- 
thing. 

Dear Dan BeEarp: 

Please send me information about your 
woodcraft school, and let me know if you 
publish those articles on the making of 
moccasins and the telling of distances with 
your arms, and the making of arrows, in 
any of your woodcraft books. If not, in 
what issues of the Boys’ Lire magazine? 

And, Mr. Beard, I always liked your ar- 
ticles on woodcraft you wrote for the 
American Boy magazine, and now I guess 
I will take the Boys’ Lire magazine. And 
say, Mr. Beard, what woods are the best 
for making a cook fire, and what woods 
are the best for the making of fire drills? 
I have one now that only smokes. It is 
made of poplar. Sincerely your friend, 

MICHAEL PRUCHNICK. 


You will find how to make the mocca- 
sins, as well as how to make a buckskin 
shirt, in Chapter VII of the Field and 
Forest Handybook, published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. You will also find in the 
same book how to. pack a horse, how to 
put on snowshoes, and various other in- 
teresting outdoor stunts. The making of 
arrows and the telling of distances with 
your arms will be i my next book ; they 
were magazine articles. 

Use balsam, which is probably the best 
of all wood. Basswood is good; in fact, 
any sort of wood that makes a dry pow- 
der. No gummy wood is good, like pitch 
pine, for instance. The trouble with you 
is probably that no one has shown you how 
to do it. You know the flame does not 
come up from the drill; there is a little 
wee spark in the charcoal sawdust which 
is carefully gathered up in the tinder and 
fanned into a flame. 





Dear Dan BEarp: 

I know you are busy, but you will please 
tell me how to keep a handle from coming 
off an axe. I have tried every way, but in 
a day or so it will succeed in coming off. 

Sincerely yours, 
Scout Raymonp ENGLE. 


The handle should be wedged and not 
allowed to dry out. Put the axe head in 
water and soak it a day after you have put 
a new wedge in. That ought to make it as 
tight as a drum. 

Dear Dan BEarp: 

I would like to have suggestions as to 
what I can do to make my patrol the “best 
patrol.” I have a fairly good bunch of 
boys in my patrol.and .if I knew just what 
to do to interest them and get a better 
scout spirit and a little “pep” and get them 
really and truly interested in scout work— 
the fact of the business is I want to know 
how to make an “A No. 1” patrol out of 
the patrol I have. This is the first time 
I have been a patrol leader and our whole 
organization is almost new. Our Scout- 
master can’t give all his time to us, but is 
giving all the time he can, and we fellows 
want to help him the best we can. The 
other patrols are not doing anything, either, 
and I feel like somebody ought to start 
something. And we would like to know 
how to get the Scout Council and the com- 
munity interested in us as scouts, or as 
boys, for that matter. We fellows have a 
hard time trying to pull along by ourselves. 

Patrot Leaper Cuas. B. Kina. 

Troop No. 1, Pearlsburg, Va. 


You have the right idea. The best patrol 
leader is able to make every scout in his 
troop feel responsibility for the work of 
the patrol. 

Hold your meeting and have every fel- 
low accept something to do. Then have 
every fellow make good throughout the 
week in his school, business or leisure ac- 
tivities. 

Call all patrol leaders together and work 
out a plan. Scouting is continuous, not a 
matter of a meeting once a week. 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Roads of rough, sharp-edged 
crushed stone hold no terror 
for the rider of a bicycle 
sturdy 


equipped with 


Vitalics. 

























Durable ? -theyre 


“Tougher than Elephant hide’ 


6 Rnetel is exactly what every 
buyer of a bicycle tire is after 
—durability: a‘tire that will give 
trouble-free service year in and 
year out—in any weather, on any 
kind of road. 


And for real endurance, nothing 
can equal your sturdy, lively, wear- 
resisting Vitalics. Everything that 
goes into them is chosen with that 
point in mind. From their speci- 
ally woven, flexible 1434 ounce 
fabric to their husky V-shaped, 
non-skid tread, Vitalic Tires are 
built to serve long and well. 


No wonder the makers of such 


good bicycles as Black Beauty, 
Columbia, Dayton, Emblem, Ex- 
celsior, Indian, Iver-Johnson, 
Pierce and Yale all use Vitalics on 
their better grade wheels. 


Everywhere you go—from Canada 
to Gulf—from ocean to ocean— 
you'll find the rider “who knows” 
is using them, for with Vitalics he 
rarely has a puncture; seldom a 
bad cut and never a loose tread or 
porous tire! 


Why should anyone be content 
with cheaper tires when Vitalics 
cost so little more and out-wear 
two of the ordinary kind? 


CONTINENTAL RUBBER WORKS 


1926 Liberty St., 


Erie, Pa. 































This free booklet 
is yours. If you 
want to know how 
tires are made and 
why Vitalics are 
the best tires 
money can buy, 
write for this 
book today. 
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“Tougher than 
elephant hide” 


Bicycle Tires 
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nomical Hike 


and trails near home, bearing loads that 





HO is there who has not felt the 

enchantment of the country road 

as it winds along the river bank, 

dips or rises among the hills, now 
dusty in the glaring sun, now dark and 
damp in the shade? Who is there who has 
not felt the call of even the dusty pike as 
it stretches like a long white snake across 
the land? But it is the “brown path” and 
the almost imperceptible trail that possesses 
the strongest appeal to one’s imagination and 
which beckons and calls most alluringly to 
the pedestrian. 


“When you are feeling sort o’ blue, 
And you don't know what to do, 
‘Cause everthing is going ‘gainst the grain, 
Just close up books and hike 
To the rolling hills you like, 
Where the brooks wind the valley like a 
wooded country lane.” 





Among the bare-foot boys who tramp 
the brown paths, there are no flat feet, flat 
feet belong to people who wear shoes and, 
like a great many people, do not know 
how to walk. What would one think if 
one saw a number of wilderness men doing 
the goose step on the trail? Or what would 
one think if one saw a regiment of soldiers 
with all joints loose hustling along like a 
band of buckskin trappers? But trappers 
are tireless walkers who do not suffer with 
flat feet, and they can leave the pedestrian, 
with the military gait, dead at the roadside 
while they are just beginning to get their 
second wind. 

We had no flat feet among the Boone Boy 
Scouts of Kenton County, Kentucky, away 
back in the sixties, and even the blue-coated 
soldiers of that time, on their long marches 
discarded the artificial military step, walking 
like human beings, and from the way they 
sang, laughed and joked among themselves 
they must have enjoyed their hike as did the barefoot boys. 

Walking is the best exercise in the world if one walks 
properly and pauses to occasionally note the beauties of the 
landscape, or to inhale the subtle perfume of the woods 
or the more pronounced odor of the new mown hay; 
maybe to watch the birds and butterflies, and note the 
roadside plants and trees; in fact, to be a part of the 
general scheme of sky, air, earth, water, animals and 
plants, and not a superior being walking among one’s 
inferiors. 

One cannot have fun if one walks priggishly along feel- 
ing that one is above all the surroundings and in a class 
by oneself. No, sir-ee! one must be in sympathy with 
the gray warty toad; the blunt-headed woodchuck; the 
soaring hawk, and the little flapping butterfly in order to 
really enjoy a hike. 





. 

F course, people who are engaged in the outfitting 

business will invent and have invented all manner of 
comforts and expensive knick-knacks for the camper and 
hiker. They are doing this because it is their business and 
because they have.a right to carry on to the 
fullest extent a business of such an honor- 
able character; but because you find a 
feather-bed so constructed that you can carry 
it on your back with a knapsack, and so ex- 
pensive that no ordinary boy could afford to 
buy it, that does not mean that you cannot 
hike without a feather-bed. I do not know 
of any couch of this description, but I do 
know of thousands of conveniences which 
add to the comfort and expense of an out- 
door trip, and I have met in the wilderness 
men togged out with almost everything one 
sees advertised in the pages of the sporting 
magazines. Each member of one particular 
party that I remember was equipped with 
the latest forms of cameras, all had revolv- 
ers, what they were to use them for I can- 
not imagine, all had skinning knives (but 
they did not even get a rabbit to skin), all 
had hunting knives, also all sorts of flash- 
lights and all sorts of patent little hatchets, 
in fact each one of the party looked like an 
animated Christmas tree hung all over with 
toys. They also had a tent big enough for 
a circus, and provisions enough to feed them 
on the journey Stanley took across Africa. 
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By Dan Beard 


Illustrations By the Author 


Why they even had a motor attachment for their canoe, 
and as they went chugging along the lonely lakes the 
wolves, the deer, the moose and the beaver fled before 
th's unknown terror. As for rifles, they had the latest 
highest powered guns that they claimed were dangerous to 
fire because the bullets might go around the world and 
strike them in the back. Did they get any game? No! 
Did they catch any fish? No! What good was their trip 
to them? Why, it was lots of good, they were studying 
woodcraft in the practical school of experience, and ex- 
perience was all they brought out of the wilderness with 
them. 

Of course, you boys are not going off on any such trip 
as that. But I have met fishermen and hikers on the roads 





would make a western burro kick if one at- 
tempted to pile such duffel on its back. 
Never mind, these people are learning their 
lesson and sooner or later will get down to 
“the simple things, the true things,” and 
join the ranks of the “silent men who do 
things.” But you boys do not need to com- 
mence in this expensive way. When I was a 
lad, and the leader of the Boone Boy Scouts 
in Kenton County, Kentucky, a tin cup at 
our belt, some lunch stuffed into the bosom 
of our shirt, a hatchet and jackknife, a 
line and some fish-hooks were all we needed 

® for a day’s outing in the woods. And as we 
hiked along the dusty pike we grasped the 
tops of our old straw hats in our hand and 
by moving the hats quickly up and down 
over our head we fanned, so to speak, our 
scalps and thus prevented, as we thought, a 
sunstroke. But when we reached the bend 
in the old Lexington Pike and passed under 
the swinging signs of the Buena Vista Inn 
we left the powdered limestone dust on the 
roadway, went down hill over the old rifle 
pits, then across the broad flats of waving 
blue grass, knee deep where the bob-whites 
whistled and the cotton-tail rabbits scurried 
along in front of us, and where we ex- 
perienced the real joy of living, a joy which 
would not have been so great had we been 
loaded down with duffel. After passing 
through the blue grass meadows we entered 
a dense wood of beach and hickory, but as 
we neared the banks of the stream, tall 
ghostly sycamore trees became prominent. 
This was our camping ground, this was our 
playground,. here we fished, waded and 
swam, here we hunted birds’ nests but did 
not disturb them, here we built our shacks 
in secret places and here is where your 
National Scout Commissioner learned his 
first lessons in woodcraft. 

“Take along some cotton twine, it will 
answer for a line. It has been the barefoot’s oil silk line 
many a day, and a penny fish-hook will take the best fish 
in the brook, when your wriggling angle worms come 
floating down his way.” 


E did not always carry our lunch with us, often we 

only took some salt and pepper and depended for food 
upon the fish we caught; sometimes we caught a catfish 
so large that there was more than enough for all the boys 
to eat and plenty left for the minks and ’coons to feast 
upon. We cooked our small fish on forked sticks before 
the flame, we cooked our big fish on a flat stone over the 
flame. We boiled crawfish (crayfish) in the tin cans in 
which we carried our bait, first washing out the cans; the 
little crayfish became red like real lobsters, and tasted 
like them, too. We cooked our spuds in the hot ashes, 
when we had them to cook; we made our dessert of the 
berries we gathered in the woods. 

But the point of the whole thing is, we had not either a 
frying pan or a stewpan, usually our outfit consisted of 
the fish line and hooks, our bait can and our jackknife, 
we did not even have to buy a hatchet, we 
borrowed one from home, and what we did 
then you fellows can do now. Of course, 
there are few places where you can now 
hear the bob-whites call, so-called sportsmen 
have killed them all, and it is not every- 
where that one can catch a big catfish, so 
if necessary carry your food with you with- 
out loading yourself down with uncomfort- 
able weight of utensils. 

The reason of this talk is that some of 
my boys have written to me—not complain- 
ing, God bless them! they seldom complain 
of anything; but telling me that they cannot 
afford one of our splendid scout cooking out- 
fits and asking how they may cook on a hike 
without an outfit. 

Well, a few tin cans cleaned and sorted so 
that they will meet in each other, and thus 
pack nicely, may be used in which to cook 
stews, cocoa or chocolate; while bacon and 
meat may be cooked before an open fire 
as we have many times described. Bacon or 
thin pieces of meat can be nicely roasted by - 
spearing on the fork of a green twig and 
holding it over the hot embers or before the 
flame, not over it. (Continued on page 55) 
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fully sixty feet tall, I must confess to ex- 
periencing a queer sensation. 

It was a shadowy figure, yet it moved, 
arose, held out one hand, and a bird as 
large as the fabled rock alighted on the 
wrist of the outstretched hand. 

A slight breeze sprung up, the white 
mists from the valley rolled up the moun- 
tain side and drifted away and the man and 
bird disappeared from view. 

It was long after dark when I reached 
camp and was greeted by my friend and 
guide with “Gol durn your pictur tenderfut, 
if it hain’t tuk you longer to get a pesky 
mess of yaller fish than it orter to kill a 
bar.” 

“Little wonder,” thought I, “that the Wild 
Hunter used golden bullets in a land where 
even the fish’s scales seemed to be of the 
same precious metal’; but I said nothing as 
I sat down to clean my “yaller trout”. 


CHAPTER IX 

| Be was always interesting to me when I 

could get Pete’s theories and his brand 
of philosophy on almost any subject and it 
was my intention that night at supper to 
lead up to the apparition I had seen on 
the cliffs that day. With a substantial 
supper tucked away I was in a better 
frame of mind to realize that the illusion 
I had seen was not uncommon in mountain 
districts. I recalled that I had read of, 
and seen pictures of, a particular illusion 
of this nature that is often present in the 
Hartz Mountains in Germany and I knew 
full well that the setting sun, the mist and 
the atmospheric condition had all contrib- 
uted to throwing a _ greatly enlarged 
shadow of the real Wild Hunter onto the 
screen made by the mist véry much as to- 
day a motion picture machine increases the 
size of the small film image when it is 
thrown on the movie screen. 

I intended to get Big Pete’s idea on the 
subject, but I never did, for I was not 
adroit enough to steer the conversation in 
that direction, for Big Pete seized my first 
statement and made it a subject for a veri- 
table lecture. 

“There was a smashing lot of those 
trout up there, Pete. But I could have 
brought home all I could have carried if I 
had been a game hog,” I said, as I stirred 
the fire with a stick and set the coffee pot 
nearer the flame to warm a second cup. 

“You see, tenderfut, it’s like this,’ he 
said, “when a man goes out to kill a deer 
for the fun of blood-spilling or to get th’ 
poor critter’s head to hang in his shack, 
he’s nothing more than a wolf or butcher; 
hain’t half as good a man as the one who 
never shot a deer, but goes back home an’ 
lies about it. The liar ain’t harmed nothin’ 
with his | lies. His fairy stories don’t hurt 
game an’ they be interesting to the tender- 
futs in the States. The real sportsman is 
the pot-hunter. Yes, that’s jist what I 
mean, a pot- hunter—he’s out ‘cause the 
camp kettle is empty, and it’s up agin him 
to fill it or starve. Now then, this fellow 
is not after blood; nor trophies, nor is he 
hunting for the market. It’s self-preserva- 
tion with him, that’s what it is. He’s an 
animal along with the rest of ’em and he 
knows he’s got jest as much right to live 
as they have and no more! He’s hustling 
for his living along with the bunch, forcing 
it from savage nature, and I tell you, boy, 
there is no greater physical pleasure in life 
than holding old Mother Nature up and 
just saying to her, ‘You've got a living for 
me, ol’ gal, and I’m going to get it.’” 

“Such talk pleases the old lady, makes 
her your friend ’cause she likes your spunk, 
and because of it she'll give you the wind 
of a grey wolf, the step of the painter, the 
strength of the buffalo and the courage ‘of 
a lion. She is always generous with her 
favorites. Ah! lad, she kin make your 
blood dance in your veins, make fire flash 
from your eyes and give you the steady 
nerve necessary to face a she-grizzly when 
she is fightin’ for her cubs. 

“Why? ’cause you see, you are a grizzly 
yourself when the camp kettle is empty!” 
And Big Pete relapsed into silence, turning 
his attention to his tin platter, examining it 
carefully and then, with a. piece of dough- 
god, carefully wiped the platter clean and 
contentedly munched the savory bit. 

The reason that being locked into Big 
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Pete’s park in the mountains struck me as 
being very serious was because I realized 
that although the park was extensive it 
was completely surrounded by a practically 
insurmountable barrier of rugged cliffs and 
mountains negotiable as far as I knew not 
even by the sure-footed mountain sheep and 
goats which we could occasionally see on 
the cliffs from the valley floor, but never 
saw in the park itself. I questioned Big 
Pete and found that he did not know of a 
trail up the cliffs. 

“Though,” he said, “there must be some 
sort of a one that th’ Wild Hunter gits 
in an’ out and brings his wolf pack along, 
too. He knows a trail all right an’ ef he 
knows it why it’s up to us to find it, too.” 

“Maybe we can trail him,” I suggested. 

“Trail him! Me? With that wolf pack 
clingin’ to his heels? Not while I’m 
alive!” 

That was the last that was said about 
trailing the Wild Hunter for some time to 
come, but meanwhile we built a more or 
less open-faced permanent camp and Big 
Pete initiated me into mysteries of real 
woodcraft, for it was up to us now to live 
on the land, so to speak. 

Although hard usage had made havoc 
with my tailormade clothes, neither time 
nor the elements seemed to affect the per- 
sonal appearance of my big companion ; his 
buckskin suit was apparently as clean and 
fresh as it was on the day I first met him. 

Instead of “Tenderfoot,” Big Pete now 
called me “Le-loo,” which I understand is 
Chinook for wolf, and I took so much 
pride in my promotion that I would not 
have changed clothes with the Prince of 
Wales; I gloried in my wild, unkempt ap- 
pearance ! 

Nevertheless, Big Pete declared that he 
was the Hy-as-ty-ee (big boss) and he 
forthwith declared that my costume was 
unsuitable for the approaching cold 
weather. There was no disputing that Big 
Pete was Hy-as-ty-ee and I agreed to wear 
whatever clothes he should make for me, 
and can say with no fear of dispute that if 
that ancient chap, Robinson Crusoe, had 
had a Big Pete for a partner in place of a 
man Friday, he would have never made 
himself his outlandish goatskin clothes and 
a clumsy umbrella. 

From a cache in the rock Pete brought 
forth a miscellaneous lot of trappers’ 
stores, bone needles made from the splints 
of deers’ legs, elk’s teeth with holes bored 
through them, and odds and ends of all 
kinds. 

Among his stuff was a supply of salt- 
peter and alum, and this was evidently the 
material for which he was searching, for 
he at once proceeded to make a mixture of 
two parts saltpeter to one of alum and ap- 
plied the pulverized compound to the fleshy 
side of some elk skins, then doubling the 
raw side of the hides together he rolled 
them closely and placed the hides in a cool 
place where they were allowed to remain 
for several days; when at length unrolled, 
the skins were still moist. 

“Just right, by Gosh,” he exclaimed, as 
he took a dull knife and carefully removed 
all particles of fat and flesh which here 
and there adhered to the hide. After this 
was done to his satisfaction we both took 
hold and rubbed, and mauled and worked 
the skins with our hands until the hides 
were as soft and as pliable as flannel. Thus 
was the material for my clothing pre- 
pared. 

It took four whole deer-skins to furnish 
stuff for my buckskin shirt with the 
beautiful long fringes at the seams; but 
the whole garment was cut, sewed and 
finished in a day’s time. It was sewed 
with thread made of sinew. 

When it came to making the coat and 
trousers Big Pete spent a long time in 
solemn thought before he was ready to 
begin work on these garments; at length 
he looked up with a smile and cried: 

“See here, Le-loo, I have taken a fancy 
to them ’ere tenderfut pants o’ your’n. Off 
with ’em no an’ I'll jist cut out the new 
ones from the old uns.” In vain I pleaded 
with him to make my trousers like his own; 
he would not listen to me, he insisted upon 
having my ragged but stylish knickerbock- 
ers to use as a pattern. 

(To be continued in October Boys’ Lire) 





“Bet youl could do better than 
that if lonly hada gun” 


Raining like everything. No signs of letting up. 

Target practice from the old shack on the hill. 
A bully way to spend a rainy Saturday. 

But your chum, who owns the rifle, scored three 
bulls out of six shots, with three shots within the 
inner ring. And he snickered when one of your 
shots barely hit the target. 

“Bet you I could do better than that if I only had 
a gun,” you say. But there is that word “‘if.” 
¥ o 

Why not begin jee so there won’t be any “‘if.” 
Many a lad has bought his Remington .22 with 
money he earned himself. Very likely your Dad 
will listen encouragingly when you show him a few 
dollars, earned and saved. 

Choose either the New Model 24 Remington .22 Autoload- 

ing Rifle or the Model 12 Remington .22 Slide Action 
Repeating Rifle. 
They are beauties both of them: Solid Breech—com- 
pletely enclosed; Hammerless—no chance to catch ham- 
mer in clothes, fences or twigs; Take-down—no tools 


needed; Safety Devices—impossible to pull the trigger 
or fire the rifle when the safety is on. 


The Remington .22 Rifles are genuine sporting arms 
—light weight, beautifully balanced and safe. 


Send for Model 24 and 
Model 12 Folders 


r Remingion, 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
General Offices, 25 Broadway, New York City 
Established 1816 


ington Products are sold 
throughout the world 








If you want to shoot your best 
time get the new Rem- 
ington .22 PALMA cartridges 
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Chief Scout Executive Goes to 


France. 
N July 8th, the Chief Scout Execu- ? 
tive sailed for France on the S.S. 


Majestic to attend an international con- 
ference of scout leaders, which opened at 
Paris, July 22nd. This conference was 
in many ways the most significant in the 
history of universal Scouting, bringing 
together as it did the leaders of prac- 
tically every scout association in operation 
the world over, a gathering bound to 
have an incalculable effect during the 
years to come, with its new inspiration, 
its splendid enthusiasm, its practical ex- 
change of ideas and methods, its vital 
sense of comradeship, mutual well wish- 
ing and close bonds of sympathy in the 
common cause of boyhood, east, west, 
north and south. 

The detailed account of the conference 
in so far as it interests you boys will ap- 
pear in a later issue of Boys’ Lirt, since 
at the time of writing the Chief Scout 
Executive is still over seas. Some of the 
subjects discussed were the possibility of 
maintaining a “scout exchange” during 
the summer months, whereby scouts 
would visit other countries and get in 
touch with Scouting as practised under 
different flags; the enlargement of the 
World Brotherhood plan as conducted by 
Boys’ Lire to increase and facilitate ex- 
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a request that the entire letter of thanks 
be published in The Scout Signal, that the 
message might reach every boy who 
helped. 


A Practical Demonstration. 

T is probable that the Boy Scout Move- 

ment, endorsed by the American 
Federation of Labor at one of their con- 
ventions, has also the endorsement of a 
certain cement mixer at South Bend, Ind., 
since a recent accident which befell him 
while cranking a cranky machine. He 
was severely cut and the loss of blood 
would have been considerable, if not fatal, 
had not some scouts been at hand to do 
precisely the right thing at the right mo- 
ment. Scouts are like that, luckily. 





Serving Air Men. 
B°Y SCOUTS of Pittsburgh and other 
western Pennsylvania towns are to 
paint or whitewash stones and arrange 
them in great letters, marking certain 
localities, so that an aviator who has lost 
his bearings may know what town he is 
near. 


Fargo Scouts Forge Ahead. 
(fORGE and Arthur Platt of Troop 
4, Fargo, North Dakota, have just 
qualified as Eagle Scouts by winning the 
last of the necessary twenty-one badges, 
by taking a twenty-two mile cycling hike. 








change of correspondence among boys of 
different lands; the question of the pro- 
motion of Esperanto, a plan for an 
International League of Youth to be 
established through Scout Clubs in universities and col- 
leges, such as are being started in this country with Yale 
as the pioneer, and which have for some time been in suc- 
cessful operation in many of the English universities. 


A Seascout Conference. 
7 was a big occasion for Seascouts in and about Man- 
hattan when, in smart white uniforms, and interest and 
excitement shining in their faces, they lined up at atten- 
tion, at College Point, the Queen’s Seascout base, to 
welcome their Acting Chief Seascout, Captain W. Huston 
Lillard, as the “Black Duck” swung into harbor at Fire 
Island, fresh from its cruise from the waters of Sippican 
Bay and sea encampment at Marion, Mass. Captain Lillard 
was here to open the Seascout conference of July 5th. 
The B. S. A. “Monitor,” the “Resolute,” “Admiral Dewey,” 
“Spuyten Duyvile” and the “Mayflower” were also in 
attendance fully manned. During the following week the 
“Black Duck” took short cruises around Pelham Bay, 
demonstrating Seascouting to visitors. The second sea- 
scout camp ran for two weeks from July 19, and like the 
first session was a real success. 


The Indian Village Again. 

NCE more this month the Boy Scouts will be on duty 

at the Mohawk Indian Village, which for three years 
has been such a center of attraction to visitors at the 
Eastern States Exposition, held annually at Springfield, 
Mass. Camp Director L. L. McDonald and other members 
of National Council Headquarters staff will be in at- 
tendance. There will be a pretty nearly continuous per- 
formance of scout demonstrations, beside the usual Good 
Turn service of maintaining first aid and messenger 
booths. 


Four Years to Get a Statue. 
N 1926, the city of Philadelphia cele- 
brates the 150th birthday of the 


Vice-Chairman Barron Collier, former Governor Al Smith, Edwin Gould, Frank Hed- 
ley, Judge Kernochan, and other prominent men, on an inspection tuor of Kanawakce 


Lakes Scout Camps, Bear Mountain, New York 


“To be Trusted.” 

HE Reverend William V. Berg, of Troop 2, Phila- 

delphia, relates a story in the June Scout Ret view which 
is worth quoting in full: 

“He was nineteen years old just. He came from a 
small New England town attracted to Philadelphia because 
of his ambition to secure a musical education. Perhaps 
he had not given sufficient thought to the problem of 
getting a living, while the education was in progress. But 
he was only nineteen, and optimistic. Disillusionment 
awaited him. He was a stranger in a strange place. No 
friends and no influence. When he came to me he was 
‘on his uppers.’ Fortunately a position was found for 


‘him, and old friends from the home town, now living in 


Philadelphia, were discovered. Not until after he was 
settled in the new situation, and able to face the world with 
a comfortable feeling under his belt, and the assurance of 
a good roof over his head, all of which he was paying for 
out of his earnings, did I learn of his fine sense of honor. 

“It seemed that some time before leaving home, his 
father had given him a signed check, with the amount left 
blank. This had been intended for emergency, in the 
event the lad, who drove the family car, might need it. 
The boy had carried this check in his pocket, but never 
cashed it. ‘I could not think of using this check for my- 
self,’ he said, ‘because A Scout’s Honor is to be Trusted.’” 


Thanks from Veterans and Others. 

HE G. A. R. held its forty-fourth annual encampment 

in June last, combined with the nineteenth annual en- 
campment of the United Spanish War Veterans, at Detroit, 
Mich. The scouts as usual were on the job and won a warm 
letter of praise from the President in charge of the con- 
vention—and from the American Physical Education As- 
sociation Convention, held in the same city, came recently 
a similar word expressing “appreciation of the excellent 


Fargo already had three Eagles and is 
proud to add two more to the list. There 
are only two other Eagles in the state, 
both in Bismark. The five Eagles, by the way, are all in 
one troop, which has also two Stars going Eagle-ward. 
We'd like to meet their Scoutmaster. It’s a safe bet that 
he is a “regular fellow,” who has been able to make Scout- 
ing worthwhile for his boys. 


A Big Job. 
HAT do you think Assistant Forester Smith of the 
National Forestry Service said awhile ago about 
the Butte Scouts? Merely that the work of the scouts in 
cooperation with the local branch of the forests service 
last year rendered, “The most effective work in forestry 
conservation done anywhere in the United States.” That’s 
great news and praise worth having. Eh, you Butte 
Scouts? One can’t help remembering also the splendid 
service of the Pennsylvania scouts under the leadership of 
Gifford Pinchot, Pennsylvania. After all, comparisons are 
useless things. There’sglory enough and work enough for all. 
By the way five Butte Scouts won a week camping trip 
each, for submitting the best essays on forest conserva- 
tion, so evidently they can think and write as well as work 
on that big job, which means saving our forests and 
America’s future 


Central West Distribution Base 
ME ARTHUR HADDOCK, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Scout Supplies, has recently made a trans- 
continental trip, visiting scout centers and investigating 
how the National Supply System. works from the other 
end. As a result of this trip a long desired objective will 
shortly be achieved, namely, a western distributing station, 
to facilitate the service to the Pacific Coast. 


Letting the Barriers Down. 
Not long ago Dr. A. H. C. Monroe, of the Denver, 
Colorado, Court of Honor, had occasion to speak on 
the subject of profanity and remarked 
among other things that the man or boy 





nation. The scouts of Philadelphia, at oe 
the suggestion of Scoutmaster Stephen- 
son of Troop 144, are planning to have 
the Boy Scouts of America represented 
on this occasion by the erection of a 
life sized statue of a Boy Scout. Money 
is already. being earned and given to 
this object and every troop in the city 
is being asked to join in the endeavor, 
which does seem singularly appropriate. 
More power to their effort! When the 
celebration comes off, we expect that 
sculptured Boy Scout will be there, be- 
cause boy scouts have a way of doing 
what they set out to do in a good cause 
even if they have to look years ahead. 








One hundred and twenty-five Boy Scouts made a memorial pilgrimage to the cottage on Mt. 
McGregor where Grant died. The public and parochial schools excused the scouts for the trip, 
believing it to be of sufficient value educationally and patriotically to warrant this action 





who swears habitually has “deliberately 
broken down all the moral defences 
about the temple of his soul and has 
made his life an open common across 
which every evil thing may roam—and 
will.’ As you go back to school this 
fall, you may perhaps be thrown with 
boys who will think it smart and manly 
to “cuss.” Look out for those boys. 
There is something fundamentally weak 
in them, if not actually bad. They 
are not the kind that make good 
comrades or true leaders. As for your- 
self, there are no two ways of thinking. 
A scout is clean—in word—as well as 
(Continued on page 53) 
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tion. His long tramp and afternoon in the 
open had made him ravenously hungry. 
He was a guest at the Clan’s Hallowe’en 
Spread to which only members and pros- 
pective members were ever invited, and 
since he had been at Sweetwater he had 
yearned and hoped for an invitation to 
join that august body, which he was 
deathly afraid of offending. 

For an instant, he thought of breaking 
his rule and plunging his spoon into the 
stew whose savory odor was nearly driving 
him wild, and eating, and eating, until he 
could eat no more. Then his teeth gritted 
and the sunny smile that without his 
knowledge was endearing him to the whole 
school, broke over his face and he shook 
his head, 

“No use, fellows,” he said, “I can't, 
that’s all. The food looks great and is 
great, but I don’t eat between meals. 
You'll have to excuse me.” 

“Bobolink,” said the Animal gravely. 
“Do you realize your conduct here tonight 
is painful to us. Really I might say,” he 
continued, “It is almost insulting.” 

Bobolink felt his chances of ever being 
elected to the Clan, growing slimmer with 
each passing minute, for the Animal was 
not only president of the Clan but also 
Captain of the track team, and since the 
graduation of Slippery Elm the previous 
spring, quite the biggest man in school. 

Bobolink, miserable, and with tears of 
disappointment smarting his eyes, gulped 
and stammered a wretched apology, which 
in no way seemed to satisfy the Animal 
who sadly shook his head and then en- 
tered into animated conversation with Slats 
Whitney about the prospects for a winning 
basket ball team. 

All through the feast, they plied Bobolink 
with food, serving him invariably the 
choicest morsels and acting deeply offended 
when he refused them all. 

So it was with a sigh of relief that 
Bobolink greeted the end of the party 
at ten o’clock, and slouched along to their 
room beside the Clown, who was carrying 
away from the feast his share of the food 
he had been unable to consume, consisting 
of a whole mince pie, four ham sand- 
wiches, and half a dozen doughnuts. 

With black despair clutching his heart, 
and hunger gnawing at his stomach, Bobo- 
link grunted a short good night and tum- 
bled into bed, to toss and roll hoping one 
minute that after’ all he might be elected to 
the Clan in spite of his behavior of that 
evening, and the next burying his head in 
his pillows and choking back the groan that 
rose to his lips when he feared he had 
irrevocably ruined his chances. 

By one o'clock he could stay in bed no 
longer, and stole quietly into the study 
hungrier than ever. On the table he saw 
the food the Clown had brought with him 
from the spread. Bobolink had not eaten a 
mouthful since a light luncheon at noon on 
the previous day. His twelve-mile hike had 
made him ravenous, and then having had 
to refuse the most tempting food that 
had been thrust upon him all the evening 
had strained his resolution almost to the 
breaking point. He could smell that mince 
pie, and it smelled most appetizing. He 
walked toward the table and reached for 
the pie. 

The Clown was awakened by a mild 
attack of indigestion, and for a few min- 
utes he lay still blaming himself for 
having eaten six pickled limes after three 
whipped cream puffs. Suddenly, he heard 
a noise and as he sat up in bed, he noticed 
a light in the study. In the semi-dark- 
ness of the bedroom he saw that Bobo- 
link’s bed was empty, and smiling broadly 
in spite of his stomach ache he crept to 
the door and peeked into the study. 

There stood Bobolink in his pajamas 
gazing hungrily at the pie he held in his 
hands. 

“Ha,” the Clown whispered to himself 
as he watched his roommate. 

Bobolink put the pie back on the table, 
he lovingly caressed the doughnuts—one 
he raised to his mouth, but before he had 
bitten into it his hand fell to his side. “No, 
I can’t?’ he muttered, and snapped out the 
light. When he returned to the bedroom 
the Clown was snoring peacefully. 

For weeks, Bobolink’s remarkable feat 
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of abstinence at the Hallowe’en Spread 
was a never failing topic of conversation 
whenever the Clan gathered. Some of the) 
members were inclined to be indignant at 
their guest’s behavior, but when the Clown 
sagely remarked one afternoon in Slats 
Whitney’s room, “A fellow who has con- 
victions, and lives up to ’em when he 
doesn’t want to, is a pretty good fellow,” 
they had to agree, and gave up chaffing 
Bobolink for his peculiar habit of not 
eating between meals, turning their wit- 
ticisms on the Clown whose crafty strategy 
had gone awry, until that worthy to prove 
it was possible lost his usual caution and 
offered te pay for as many milk shakes as| 
the Animal could drink at one time, if he 
had not succeeded in getting Bobolink | 
to break his rule before the first term 
ended. 

For weeks, Bobolink writhed under the 
embarrassment of his fiasco at the Clan’s 
Spread. He did not sleep well, that is, not 
more than ten hours a night, and he neg- 
lected his studies until the professors began 
to give him extra work because of his 
repeated flunking in recitations. To make 
matters worse, the school never missed 
the opportunity to invite him into Gus’s to 
have a drink or something to eat, guying 
him unmercifully each time he refused. 

And so the weeks rolled by. Christmas 
vacation came and passed and the short 
days of January swept into February. Mid- 
year examinations, Bobolink managed to 
squeeze through by the aid of a last min- 
ute spell of furious studying. Pledge Day, 
the last day of the first term when the 
school clubs bid their new members, 
the day which Bobolink had long dreaded 
because he felt sure it would be the last 
on which he could still hope that by some 
miracle the Clan would bid him to mem- 
bership, was one of those chilly, rainy, 
slushy, foggy days that only New England 
knows, when winter as if in churlish pro- 
test against the first approach of Spring, 
gives vent to his sullen feelings in the 
ugliest of moods. Bobolink, however, with 
the courage of desperation sprang from 
bed a full quarter of an hour before it 
was absolutely necessary, and plunged un- 
der the icy sting of the shower where he 
whistled and sang to keep up his courage, 
until the Clown rudely awakened from his 
last snooze, poked his head into the bath- 
room and politely asked, “How do you get 
that way?” 

“Meet me at Gus’s after supper tonight,” 
replied Bobolink. 

“Well, I’ll be there,” admitted the Clown, 
sourly remembering that his milk shake 
offer to the Animal was to be settled at 
that time and place, and as the Animal 
had been in training for the basket ball 
season which had just closed, his capacity 
for milk shakes was sure to be prodigious. 

All day Bobolink, nervous as a witch, 
laughed and whistled and drove the Clown 
nearly frantic with the weird noises he 
made on a flute he was trying to learn 
to play. He was not flunked once in his 
recitations, and so surprised his professors 
—by voluntarily offering to recite that they 
would not call on him. 

He went to the commons as usual for 
his meals, and although the Clown noticed 
he ate sparingly there was nothing strange 
in that. After supper Bobolink disap- 
peared, and at seven the Clown pushed 
through® Gus’s swinging doors, where he 
found the Animal impatiently waiting for 
him, together with most of the other mem- 
bers of the Clan, who noisily greeted him 
and surged up against the soda fountain 
to watch the fun. 

The Animal was in good form, and 
quickly disposed of four milk shakes for 





which the Clown gloomily paid, imploring . 


Gus who was behind the counter to “make 
’em as big as possible.” When the Animal 
had finished his fifth drink and was wait- 
ing for Gus to mix the sixth, Bobolink 
came bursting through the door and rushed 
up t_ the soda fountain. “How many has 
he had?” he asked. 

“On his sixth,” replied Antidote Jones, 
and then added facetiously, “Have a drink, 
Bobolink ?” 

“Don’t care if I do,” replied that youth 
promptly, “only they’re on me tonight. I 

(Concluded on page 44) 





They are not Keds 
unless the name Keds 
is on the shoe 






Take vacation comfort 
back to school with you 


OU need not start back to school in stiff heavy 
shoes. You will find all the fellows still wearing their 


easy comfortable Keds every day. 


The athletic-trim model above is one that is just right 
for school wear. It ismade ofa heavy tough canvas with 
suction soles or with corrugated or smooth soles. Sturdy 
reinforcements make it stand the gaff. There are lots of 
other Keds and many types for everyone. 


Tough and rugged—yet light and cool 


Rubber has been compounded and perfected to make 
Keds soles springy, light and long wearing. Keds uppers 
are of canvas woven tough and strong, but light and 
cool. The reinforcements give added strength and sup- 
port. And in the great vulcanizers the rubber and canvas 


practically grow together. 


You will find you can walk farther, run faster and 
be lighter on your feet than ever before. There are no 
other shoes like Keds for every kind of game and sport 


and for grinding everyday wear. 


They allow your foot muscles to grow strong and de- 
velop—the best preparation for athletics. 


‘Why you want real Keds 


There are many kinds of Keds—high Keds, low Keds, brown and 
white Keds. Some with suction soles—others with smooth or cor- 


rugated soles. You can get the style you wish 
at your dealer’s; if he does not carry it he can 
secure it for you. 

But remember, Keds are made only by the 
United States Rubber Company, the largest 
and oldest rubber organization in the world. 
If the name Keds isn’t on the shoes, they 
aren’t real Keds. 

Booklet, “‘ Basketball,’’ sent free if you 
write Dept.B-6,1790 Broadway, New York. 


United States Rubber Company 


The world’s standard sum- 
mer shoe. Fortennis, canoe- 
ing, sailing, and —— out- 
door wear. High and low 
models for boys and girls too. 


Keds were originated and are 
made only by the United States 
Rubber Company. The name 
Kedsisonevery pair. It is your 
guarantee of quality andvalue 


Keds 


Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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HE diagram, Fig. 1, shows the hook-up for a single 

circuit, regenerative, audion tube receiver. It is 

called a single circuit receiver because it contains no 

secondary circuit; a regenerative receiver because of 
the “feed back” from the plate ; and an audion tube receiver 
because an audion tube is used instead of a crystal detector. 
No crystal set can be made regenerative. 

The tuning element is a vario-coupler such as was 
described in the last number of this magazine. In the 
hook-up shown herewith the secondary of the vario- 
coupler is used as a tickler or feed back coil. This arrange- 
ment, thanks to the properties of the audion tube, is many 
times more sensitive than any crystal hook-up and though 
it does not provide sufficient amplification of sound to be 
of use as a “loud speaker” it gives excellent satisfaction 
with the phones and possesses a range of 50 to 150 miles 
according to conditions. It may be amplified by the ad- 
dition of one or more tubes and accessories, though for 
efficient tuning under such circumstances a set containing 
a secondary circuit is more desirable since the secondary 
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helps eliminate interference. However, there is no element 
in this set which cannot be made of use in a larger equip- 
ment and for this reason the beginner will do well to build 
this set as a “starter.” Moreover, if located within 50 to 
75 miles of a broadcasting station this set may be all that 
anyone may ever really wish. 

The “heart” of this set is the well known audion tube. 
This tube is a glass bulb similar in appearance to the 
ordinary incandescent lighting bulb, but instead of being 
fitted with a single illuminating filament, as is the in- 
candescent bulb, it contains three elements, namely: 1, The 
Filament ; 2, The Grid, and 3, The Plate. These three ele- 
ments are clearly shown in the drawing, Fig. 2, and are 
marked “F,” “G” and “P” respectively. When in use the 
tube is mounted in a specially designed socket whereby 
proper contacts with these three elements are made. The 
filament is “lighted” with a 6-volt storage battery and the 
current from this battery is controlled by a vernier rheostat 
or adjustable resistance. 

The action of the tube is based upon 
the fact that when a metallic fila- 
ment is heated in vacuo it emits a tre- 
mendous number of negatively 
charged corpuscles which fly off in all 
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the cold plate. The presence of this 
stream in the tube is entirely independent 
of wireless impulses, being generated by 
outside battery currents. When in con- 
tact with the antenna current, however, 
it is possible to modify or control this 
stream in such a way that the tube be- 
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order. The more painstaking your preliminary 
plan the easier (in the long run) the assembly. 
In wiring, it is a good idea to check off each wire 
as it “goes in” by making a pencil mark on the 
corresponding wire in the drawing of the hook- 





comes of service both as a detector and an 


Socket 





amplifier. This is done by employing the 





element called the Grid. This grid is a 
kind of wire screen interposed between 





the filament and the plate so that in pass- 
ing from the former to the latter the 
stream must flow through the grid 
meshes. The grid itself is connected di- 
rectly to the tuned antenna circuit and is 
therefore alternately charged positively 
and negatively and responds in general to 
all the fluctuations of the antenna cur- 
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rent. This condition reacts upon the 
negative current flowing from filament to 
plate and produces corresponding modu- 
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lations in the latter flow. In short, the 
grid controls and madifies the filament-to- 
plate flow in such a manner that the plate 
circuit, which contains the phones, re- 
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produces with increased strength all the — GROUND 


changes in the antenna current. Added . 
amplification is furnished by leading some of the energy 
of the plate circuit back to the primary coil by the use of 
a “tickler” coil. This coil (in this hook-up, the secondary 
of the vario-coupler) is closely coupled to the primary and 
induces in the latter an additional voltage, which, returning 
to the tube by way of the grid, amplifies the original or 
initial antenna impulse. The regeneration thus effected is 
cumulative. Coupling between the tickler and the primary 
is varied by rotating the tickler. The inductance of the 
tickler is fixed in this case. In more expensive sets this 
indu:tance is susceptible of separate adjustment. - 

To make the set the following parts are necessary :—One 
Vario-coupler ; Two Switch Knobs; Sixteen Switch Points; 
One Detector Tube; One Detector Tube Socket; One “A” 
Battery, 6-Volts; one “B” Battery, 2214 Volts; One Ver- 
nier Rheostat; One Rheostat Knob; One Grid Condenser 
with Leak; One Phone; One Phone or Stopping Con- 
denser, .001 mfd, capacity; Six Binding Posts; One Dial 
Knob for Tickler Shaft; Front Panel; Base Board; An- 
tenna Wire; Ground Wire. 


HE set may be assembled by mounting the Vario- 
coupler, tube socket, grid condenser and leak, “B” bat- 
tery, stopping condenser, and four binding posts for 
antenna, ground and storage battery connections, all on 
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up. Pay particular attention to the battery terminals— 
that you do not get positive and negative terminals mixed. 
Ordinarily, battery terminals are marked, positive or nega- 
tive, as the case may be, on the batteries themselves. Some- 
times the positive terminal is indicated by a red mark or 
a red wire. In any case be sure to get these terminals 
right. 

When you have assembled the set proceed as follows :— 
First, test the tube for lighting. This is done by hooking 
in the storage battery and advancing the rheostat slowly 
till the lamp glows. ; ‘ 

Second. Test the phone connections. To do this turn 
off the filament, attach the phones and hold them near but 
not in contact with the ears and then light the tube. A 
slight click may be heard but if the sound is loud there is 
something wrong. Sometimes, when the wiring is incor- 
rectly made the phones are blown out. Consequently before 
testing the phones make as sure as possible that your 
Wiring is correct. 

Third. Place the phones to the head and operate the 
tickler. A grating, scraping sound will indicate loose 
tickler connections. In this contingency tighten the shaft 
and other contacts. 

Fourth. If everything is in proper condition attach the 
ground and antenna wires and begin to get acquainted with 








the base board. The front or upright panel takes the your set. A little practice will enable you to secure the 
switch points and switch knobs, the tickler shaft and requisite knowledge of proper adjustment of the 
tickler dial knob, the several parts. 
rheostat knob and the Tickler we 
two binding posts rob A706 UNING 
for the phone con- is done 
nections. The stor- Ground PANEL with the two 
age battery may be Yervas Z switches 
located under the (8) oa Se, Ze ZF ae ae making con- 
table on which the Arlenna —_—_ eo tact with the 
mn stand Wirin BNET | oe os a —— rimary coil 
set stands. iring Series res Le, FINISHED SE I y coil, 
may be made both : Ma and by ro- 
beneath the base tating the 
board and above it, 4 7 Fg $ tickler till 
, ° nlerna wae : 
in back of the panel. sssgeaest CA dalery “of, the signals 
% ‘ iu: 8 oe es ENERAL PLAN ; 
Figure 3 shows the Grend B'Sallery FOR ASSEMBLING come in 
locations of these loudest. Care 
items. The base board as well must be given the tube and bat- 
nade aaa » he ob- Sockel siden aren 
as the front panel may be ob ae... teries. In lighting the tube 
tained from the material at ' advance the rheostat slowly till 
2 singing, humming noise is heard. Then throw in 


hand in a good soap box. The 
panel should not be more than Pang. 
14-inch thick, for if thicker 
the knobs, etc., will not fit. 
The several shafts are passed through 
holes bored in the panel. A couple of 
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directions. When the temperature of 
the filament in the tube is brought to 
the proper point this corpuscular bom- 
bardment begins, and when the ele- 


yards of “spagetti tubing” will be 
found useful in covering wires where 
they cross or come near together. . It 
is a good policy, when assembling, to 
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ment called the Plate is made positive set out all the pieces of apparatus in 
with respect to the filament (by means just the positions you wish them to 
of another battery) these negative occupy and to make a careful plan of 
corpuscles are attracted to the positive the whole layout before doing any- 
plate, for in electricity, negatively Hg & thing else. You will find that there 
charged bodies always are attracted (simplified are a great many details to attend to, 
by positively charged ones. In this Greed adagram — numerous holes to be drilled, and not 

The skelelor a little real thinking to be done to get 


way a stream of negative electricity is = 
caused to flow from the hot filament to . 
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the parts properly placed and in good 


the vernier adjustment and turn back till the humming 
ceases and the sounds are clear. Be careful not to 
leave the tube burning when not in use as the batteries 
will quickly discharge and the tube will be burned out need- 
lessly. The life of a 6-volt battery depends upon the make, 
but a 60 to 70 ampere hour battery will give you many 
evenings of radio enjoyment before it needs recharging. 
The “B” battery may last a week or it may last months, for 
however careful makers are, there seems to be no way of 
insuring constancy in these cells. When the “B” battery 
“goes” the only thing to do is to get another. They cost about 
$1.25 each. The tube, if carefully handled, ought to last 
six months or a year, if not burned too brilliantly. The 
tubes do wear out, however, and must be replaced from 
time to time. 

Before concluding we wish to direct your attention once 
more to the hook-up shown in Fig. 1, with a view to 
(Continued on page 52) 
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Think and Grin—September 


Turn over a new leaf, boys. This time 
the good turn is not associated with the 
leaves of the trees, flowers, or shrubs, but 


with the pages of readin’, ’ritin’, and. 


‘rithmetic. Joke-time, that is, the time oc- 
cupied by Old Idle Five Minutes—is not on 
the curriculum unless the old boy should 
happen to steal in during recreation period. 
Then, of course, a regular husky live scout 
will see to it that old I. F. M. has the 
busiest five minutes in his lazy life, in fact 
it will be about five minutes reduced to 
about five seconds. See his shadow just 
outside the door? All together, boys, at 
recreation time and hustle him off the map. 


Winners for September Think and Grin 
Kenneth H. Stubbs, Washington, D. C.; 
Foy Vann, Virginia; Ronald Flamm, 
Idaho. 
Cheerful Thought 
“The Yanks are coming,” hummed the 
dentist as he prepared for an extraction. 
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But the Noise Was Loud 


Sam: Bill Mac’s kid brother fell this 
morning and hit his head against the piano. 
Joe: Much hurt? 
Sam: No, you see it was against the soft 
pedal he fell. 
Next 


Teacher: A quadruped travels on four 
legs and a biped goes on two legs. Give 
an example of a biped. 

Johnnie: A pair of stockings. 


Work Your Own 


“Well, Jack, what did you learn in school 
today ?” ‘ 

“T learned that those arithmetic problems 
you worked for me last night were wrong.” 





Footless 


_ Sam: I caught a rattler forty-eight 
inches long this morning. 

Joe: Why do you always measure snakes 
by inches? 

Sam: Because they haven’t any feet! 


Still on the Job 


Pin, new hired man of yours a steady 
chap ?” 

“Yes,” replied Brown, “so far he’s been 
practically motionless.’ 


’ 








Why? 
Why did the fly fly? 
Because the spider spied ’er. 
Why did the razorbill raise ’er bill? 
To let the sea urchin see ’er chin. 


All at Once 
Scout: Did you hear about the first 
class scout that saved nine lives at a fire 
yesterday ? 
Patrol Leader: No, tell us about it. 
Scout: He saved a cat. 








Right—Left 
Littlest Scout: Look! I put on my own 
shoes this morning! 
Tenderfoot: But you’ve got them on the 
wrong feet. 
Littlest Scout: Well, they are the only 


feet I’ve got. 
His Address 

A man was invited to speak at a local 
gathering and, being nobody in particular, 
was placed last on the list of speakers. The 
audience was .tired by the time the chair- 
man rose and announced, “Mr. Brown will 
now give us his address.” 

“My address,” said Mr. Brown, rising, 
“is 55 Rushton Avenue. I wish you all 
good night.” : 





Said a Mouthful 
see: John, name an organ of the 
00dYy. 
John: A tooth. 
Teacher : What kind of an organ is it? 
John: A grind organ, ma’am. 


Fair Enough 

Joe: Pete was walking around camp the 
other night in his sleep. 

Jim: Yes, he was dreaming that he was 
on his way home and that he didn’t have 
his train fare. 

More or Less 

If the ice wagon including the ice 
weighs 2,000 Ibs., what does the ice man 
weigh? 

He weighs ice. 
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Exit 


Lazy-looking Applicant: I heard there 
was an opening here. 
Employer: Yes, right behind you. 


Well 
Teacher: What’s the meaning of this 
sentence, A well read man was he. 
Smart Fresh Tenderfoot: A _ strong, 
healthy Indian. 


Bee Prepared 
A bee’s sting is about one thirty-second 
of an inch. This is for the information 
of those who are too busy to measure for 
themselves while the bee is stinging them. 











GRIP SURE! 


GFT the shoe that will give you speed and 

action with safety. The patented suction 
cups make a boy as sure-footed as a mule even 
in slippery places. 

Grip Sures are fine for games, hikes and 
mountain climbing. The advantage they give 
you will help you win. If your shoe dealer 
doesn’t carry them in stock, he can get them 
for you. 


Grip Sure Features 
Patented Suction Cup Soles. 
Tough resilient rubber. © 
Uppers of long fibre Top Notch duck. 
Trimmings and ankle patches of real 
leather. 


Here is a great book for boys free 


SEND for your copy of “‘Hiking and Camping,” 
by Clint Little. Contains many valuable sug- 
gestions to keep you well and husky and to 
give you speed. Be sure to write us a postal 
and ask for your copy today. 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 
Dept. F, Beacon Falls, Conn. 


Look for the Cross 
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TOP NOTCH 


BEACON [=| FALLS 
RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


Grip Sure. Athletic cut 
lacing to the toe caps. 
They are also made in 
regular cut, 
















A Self-Protecting 
Buoy 

T has long been a 

serious problem how 
to protect the great 
floating buoys along 
our coast from being 
dragged off their sta- 
tions by passing tows. 
A tug boat with sev- 
eral scows or barges 
astern connected by 
long hawsers often 
finds it convenient to 
take a_ short cut 
around these buoys. 
The heavy ropes catch 
the floating lights and 
often do much dam- 
age. Since the buoys 
are usually far from 
land or any light- 
house, there is no one 
to stand guard over 








Where Your Laugh Comes From 

A LAUGH is a very complicated operation. You 

do not realize, of course, how many organs you 
bring into play. The instant before you break into 
a laugh you exert a pressure on the vocal cords and 
hold them in a tense position. The next step is to 
force a series of short blasts of air from the lungs 
against these cords. If the laugh is unusually loud 
and hearty you also vibrate both the larynx and 
pharynx. The vibration of the vocal cords throws 
out the familiar noise we instantly recognize as a 
laugh. A curious thing about one’s laugh is that 
it is largely involuntary. You may force a laugh 
easily enough, but it will not ring true. It is easy 
to tell if a person means his laugh, or is only pre- 
tending. No matter how much one may practise, 
a forced laugh never rings quite true. The operation 
of the cords and muscles again is practically in- 
stantaneous. Only a fraction of a second passes 
between the time one sees a joke and the laugh 
rings out. 

Safe Air Travel 


yAst year 114 accidents are reported to have 


them. An _ ingenious occurred in flying. Of this number, twenty-nine 
device has_ recently occurred while the airmen were “stunting” or per- 
been invented which forming spectacular feats aloft. Twenty persons 


enables the buoys to 
protect themselves, no 
matter how far out at 
sea or remote may be their station. Along the upper 
edges of the frame are placed sharp saws, several feet in 
length. Now, when the rope turns on them, it is drawn 
across this rough saw edge and is quickly sawed apart. 
The rope is heavy but it is usually drawn very taut so that 
it cuts readily. The tow boat which has neglected to give 
the buoy enough room in turning, finds that his tow has 
gone adrift and his hawser has been cut in two. The next 
time this captain meets one of these buoys at sea he is 
likely to give it a wide berth. 
An Aerial Ballroom 


HE first airplane with a commodious cabin, as broad 

as it is long, has made its appearance. The passenger 
cabins of the largest airplanes and flying machines so far 
have been long narrow bodies. In the largest of them 
there is room for two rows of seats with a narrow passage- 
way or aisle between. An entirely new departure has been 
made by constructing the cabin with a width equal to its 
depth. The cabin shown in the airplane of the accompany- 
ing illustration accommodates thirty passengers. 

There are 


come fouled with it 


A self-protecting buoy with saws on 
it that will cut any hawsers that be- 


were killed and thirty-six injured in these stunts, or 
about forty per cent of the entire number of acci- 
dents. There is a growing feeling against stunt 
flying. It is sometimes necessary in ordinary flights to 
resort to such flying in case of danger, and a good pilot 
should have experience of this kind. In most cases, how- 
ever, the stunt is done merely to amuse people and serves 
no useful purpose. Most of these accidents have occurred 
in exhibition flying in county fairs and circuses. If 
these accidents be eliminated the percentage of danger in 
flying becomes surprisingly small and compares favorably 
with that of many other pastimes. 


What Will Be Your Occupation? 


IGURES collected recently show the relative popularity 
of various occupations among young men. It is im- 
possible, of course, to prophesy what work you will take 
up, but your chances of entering various professions and 
occupations is known to the fraction of a per cent. 
More young men go into manufacturing of one kind and 
another than anything else. About one-third of those 
selecting an occupation choose these activities. The next 
most popular work, if these figures be accepted, is farming. 
Some thirty per cent of the youths of the country go in 
for agriculture. The next best bet is 





many  advan- : 7 
tages in the 
more commodi- 
ous cabin. The 
passenger en- 
joys a_ sense 
of spaciousness 
like that of a 
Pullman car or 
the cabin of a 
steamboat. It is A» airplane 
possible to walk be 
about while the 

airplane is in flight, thus avoiding the monotony of sitting 
in one position during a flight. The breadth of the cabin 
makes it possible to vary the furniture of the cabin, in- 
troducing tables for card playing or serving meals. It is 
even possible with so much floor space to have a small 
dancing floor aboard the airship to vary the monotony of 
long air flights. 


The Night’s Largest Artificial Eye 


HE modern super-radiant lenses used in our great 

lighthouses are marvels of ingenuity. The largest lens 
n America measures about nine feet in diameter and is 
made of more than three hundred different pieces of 
glass. Each of these must be ground to just the right 
angle with mathematical accuracy and firmly set in a great 
frame of metal. The light is usually supplied by a rather 
small lamp burning kerosene vapor. The lens magnifies 
this light; however, to more than half a million candle 
power. When this light is thrown out from a tall light- 
house it can be seen twenty-five miles or more at sea, 
while its reflection in the clouds may be seen more than 
twice that distance. The lens is as beautiful as a diamond. 
Each of the hundreds of feet of ribbon-like glass catches 
the light, and reflects the colors of the rainbow. As the 


held in it 


lens is moved from side to side, these bands of bright 
color dance across the great face of the lens with be- 
wildering brilliancy. 





with a cabin so commodious that a dance can 


business which regularly attracts ten per 
cent of the total. Transportation 
comes next in turn with eight per cent. 
Five per cent takes up clerical work, 
and only three per cent professional em- 
ployment. 


Inland Lighthouses 


N a few years the country will prob- 

ably be crossed by airways marked at 
night throughout their entire length by 
great inland lighthouses. Such signals 
are already in use in France. The 
inland lights will be much more powerful than the largest 
lighthouses on our seacoasts, and will be visible for much 
greater distances. The most powerful light in America 
today is that at Navesink at the entrance to New York 
harbor. It is equal to 750,000 candle power and is visible 
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twenty-six and a quarter miles at sea. A light has just 
been established in France which can be seen for 200 miles. 

The light thrown out over the sea, however powerful, is 
cut off by the curvature of the earth. There is no such 
difficulty in inland lights. The pilot of an airplane is above 
the light or on a line with it, while the navigator aboard a 
ship is below it. The result is that the airplane can see 
the light as far as it will carry. The lighthouses along our 
seacoast must be placed comparatively close together, so 
that a ship before losing sight of one light may pick up the 
next. The inland lights will be spaced much further apart. 

An interesting experiment has just been carried on in 
America to design lights for inland signals which will give 
distinctive signals. A powerful light is thrown horizontally 
upon a reflector which is placed at an angle of forty-five 
degrees, which catches these rays and turns them directly 
upward. This reflector in turn is made to revolve slowly, 
tlus giving the vertical shaft of light a rotary motion 
which can be seen for many miles in all directions. By 
changing the motion of the reflectors the lights can be made 
entirely distinctive. 

Echo Boards 


ROBABLY the 

most ingenious 
of all the aids to 
navigation are the 
echo boards. When 
a dense fog settles 
down along the 
coast, the most 
\ powerful lights are 
blotted out, and 
even the bell sig- 
nals are soon 
muffled. To guide 
the bewildered 
navigator at such 


















times, an ingenious 
arrangement of 
boards is built 
which will throw 
back the whistles 
of passing steam- 
ers. The echo 
boards are long and 
wide with great 











ear-like projections 
at the ends which 


catch and_ echo 
these salutes. An 
experienced _navi- 


Where your laugh comes from 


gator when caught 
in a fog in these 
regions, sends out a series of whistles until one of them 
is echoed back to him, when he can locate the position of 
his vessel with surprising accuracy. One advantage of the 
echo boards is that they need no attendant and are always 
on the job. 


Government Radio Stations 


HE United States Government has at present 200 well 
equipped radio stations scattered throughout the coun- 

These are all located on land or on moored ships, 
so that their position is fixed. If the stations aboard all 
Government ships were included, the total would be far 
greater. From these 200 stations it is possible to broadcast 
messages which will reach the furthermost corners of the 
country. In other words, there is not a single home in the 
entire country which could not be reached by these stations. 
A small proportion of them are now employed for broad- 
casting informations of various kinds. The possibilities of 
Government broadcasting have scarcely been touched. As 
the work of broadcasting becomes more common a larger 
proportion of these 200 stations will naturally be brought 
into active use. No other country in the world has such 
an opportunity. 


Thermos Bottles On Wheels 


O* all the freight cars throughout the country the 
thermos milk bottles on wheels are the most unique. 
They are very easy to recognize for their sides bulge out 
like ordinary thermos bottles. The perambulating bottle 
is made of steel tanks lined with glass. The milk can thus 
be carried for long distances at high speeds without having 
its temperature changed. These tanks frequently hold 2,500 
gallons of milk, which makes a large bottle. One of the 
great economies of these giant bottle cars is that a great 
deal of milk is saved which ordinarily sticks to the sides of 
the bottle when carried in small containers. If one of the 
rolling thermos bottles ever chances to be caught in a bad 
(Continued on page 52) 
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Some Hints for Your Canoe Tnp J 
By Warren B. Bullock | 





O prepare for a canoe trip, first 
prepare yourself. A canoe in the 
hands of an untrained pilot is as 
dangerous as a gun in the hands of 
a child. An Indian squaw can cross a lake 


wool—to afford the necessary changes; 
moccasins or slippers for relief from heavy 
boots are desirable, and take up but little 
room. Many keep their old clothes to wear 
in the woods. This is unwise, for old 

garments have lost too much of 



































in a birch bark 
shell that hard- 
ly seems fit to 
burn for tinder. 
An __ untrained 
boy in the most 
perfect canoe 
modern science 
can devise can 
drown himself 
and his compan- | 

ions. No one f 

should take a [Zi - eee 
cruise who has 
not learned that a canoe is not 
intended for trick riding, for 
careless handling, or for boat 
rocking. He must have learned 
to sit still, to paddle properly, and 
to swim. He must be able to save 
himself in case of accident; but 
he should be so trained that acci- 
dents will not happen. 

The lakes and rivers offer al- 
luring regions to explore. Here 
one may glide for days like the 
old French voyageurs without 
meeting a single trace of civiliza- 


their strength and warmth to 
withstand the rough treatment 
they receive. There is no neces- 
sity for the camper looking like a 
tramp: he should dress practically 
and comfortably for the woods. 

In the north woods be sure to 
take enough bedding. Blankets 
may be heavy on portages, but 
they are worth the toting when 
the night chill begins to creep up 
to your knees. 


When Day is 
Done 


Some of the 
happiest hours 
of the cruise 
will be spent in 
camp at night 
Titzd from the 
long encounter 
with the wind 
to loaf luxuri- 
ously before the 
fire, sniffing the 











tion, the only signs of human life, Showing method of lifting, carrying and lowering 


perhaps, some swarthy Indians on 
their reservations. 


Planning the Trip 


Before starting, procure a map of the 
region, indicating rapids and _ portages 
where carries must be made. This may 
be obtained from the United States Geo- 
logical Survey at Washington, D. C., or 
from the Office of the State or County 
Engineers. Estimate the probable length 
of time for the journey. This may seem 
unnecessary, but nothing is more ruinous 
to a pleasant cruise than to under-estimate 
the difficulties, and be compelled to drive 
beyond the limit of endurance to finish on 
time. The successful canoeist lays out his 
course, and plans in advance, making al- 
lowance for delays caused by bad weather, 
where he will be from day to day. 


The Craft and Equipment 


Now for the canoe! The number of the 
party and nature of the country will gov- 
ern your choice—river or lake model, open 
or partially decked, double or single paddle. 
Every type has its own advocates. The 
best all round size for boys except where 
there is much rapid water, is the sixteen- 
foot canoe. It should have a narrow keel, 
a fair breadth, and be built sufficiently 
solid to have stability. A canoe of this 
size will carry two easily, and even three, 
but not more. The East shows a prefer- 
ence for the double paddle. It seems to 
be grwoing in favor, especially for speed 
work, and on the lakes. For cruising, 
however, the single blade is more service- 
able, especially if there are many streams 
or portages. : 

For your personal equipment, you will 
want soap for dishes as well as for per- 
sonal cleanliness. Take enough warm 
socks and underclothing—preferably light 
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a canoe 


aroma of your dinner as it bubbles in the 
pot, and afterwards to drop on a warm dry 
bed for a sleep of perfect oblivion—these 
are priceless experiences 

Make your camp in any way you choose, 
but never go far from the water unless 
you drag your canoe with you. On a 
cruise in the north woods, the writer once 
lost his canoe three hundred miles from 
home, because his tent was too far inland. 
The canoe was stolen in the night by trap- 
pers, and he did not hear the thieves mak- 
ing their escape with the plunder. Do not 
scatter the duffel, and arrange utensils so 
that they will be found easily in the hurry 
of departure in the morning. 

If the weather is mild, sleep under the 
stars by all means; hollow out resting 
places for the hips and shoulders, and tilt 
your canoe as a shelter for your head. If 
flies or mosquitoes are troublesome, mos- 
quito nets such as were used by the soldiers 
in cantonements may be thrown over the 
canoe or open air bed. One should always 
be prepared for rain, however, and a 
stretch of bad weather. Then a tent is 
necessary, to protect food, blankets, and 
yourself. 


Grub! 


Perhaps the most important item of all 
is—Food. Have your cooking equipment 
light. Ordinarily a party of three will re- 
quire three nested pails for cooking, a 
collapsible canvas bucket, about two plates 
and a knife, fork and spoon each, one or 
two large spoons and forks, and a frying 
pan large enough to cook for the crowd. 
Some like to add a folding grate, and 
others a reflector oven. This last is rather 
superfluous, however, as delicious baking 
powder biscuits may be cooked over a wood 

(Continued on page 45) 





for Better 





When you’ve eaten fully and have a stuffy feel- 
ing—or when your stomach is unruly and feels 


upset —WRIGLEY’§ will bring relief and make 
you feel fit again. 


It calms and soothes the stomach and nerves,’ 
aids appetite and digestion, keeps the mouth 


sweet and teeth clean. 
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Wrigley’s P. K. is the new double treat— peppermint sugar jacket 
over peppermint chewing gum. 


Sugar jacket just “melts in your mouth,” then you get the de 
lectable chewing center with all the usual Wrigley benefits. 
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To Boys Who 
Like To Draw 


Turn your hobby into a profit- 
able occupation. If you like to 
draw, become a CARTOONIST. 
You can learn cartooning at 4 
home, in your spare time. The Landon Picture 
Chart method of teaching makes original draw- 
ing easy to learn. By this method the Landon 
School has trained many boys who are now suc- 
cessful cartoonists earning $50 to $200 and more 


per week. : 
Write for Free Chart 

To test your ability; also full information about 

the Landon Course and book of cartoons by suc- 

cessful Landon students. Please state your age. 
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Make Records 
As You Ride 


miles. Watch it register as you 
ride; know how far you go and 
how quick you cover the dis- 
tance! Have something 
show for each trip—your rea 
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WORLD'S 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
OF HIGH 
ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 


You who like 

to hear a snappy tune— 
haven't you often wished you 
could play in a band or 


You can! Learning to 
play a Conn 
ment is fun, and you 
make rapid progress. 
The tone comes so easily; 
action is the lightest and 
smoothest ever. 


Sousa’s Book Free 


Send coupon for your 
copy. Tells opportun- 

ities of all instruments 
secrets of success. 


FreeTrial. Easy payments 
—any instrument you select. 


C. G. Conn, Ltd. 
907 Conn Bldg. Elkhart, Ind. 
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Official 


BOY SCOUT KNIVES 


ARE MADE BY 


NEW YORK KNIFE CO. 


WALDEN, N. Y. 





No. 1 OUR LEADER 
Look on the shank of the blade 


“HAMMER 


“Made to Cut and Stay Sharp’”’ 











easily be refilled! 
Scout Executives,Scoutmasters, Patrol lead- 
ets and Scouts have all praised this case. 


anywhere in the U. 8. 











~a belt first aid case 
for each Scout 


Every scout wants one as soon as he sees 
it. Contains all supplies needed for first 
aid work when away from camp. 

SIMPLE COMPACT COMPLETE 
Packed in dust proof metal box with khaki 
dack carrying case to wear on belt. 


Can 


Send for one today for examination! Spe- 
cial price to Scouts, $1.35 each postpaid 


First Aid Equipment and Supply Co. 
LOS ANGELES 
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stratagem and no- 








body was deceived. 
But shortly across 
the stump-dotted no- 
man’s land two fig- 


| Daniel Boone, Wildern 
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ures could be dis- 
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cerned approaching. 

These figures were soon identified as Si- 
mon Kenton and Montgomery who, as you 
remember, had stayed behind in the heart 
of the Indian country for the purpose of 
stealing horses or “getting a shot or so.” 
For the past week they had been hovering 
back of the Indian forces awaiting a 
chance to slip through. Now they brought 
the astounding news that the besiegers were 
in truth withdrawing. It seemed in- 
credible; but it was true. 

On investigation, however, the cause was 
apparent. A great quantity of fagots, 
kindling, and heavier fuel had been ac- 
cumulated, which was to have been used by 
means of the tunnel approach to pile up 
against the stockade. Success at the first 
attempt with fire had come so close that 
we cannot wonder the savages had every 
confidence that this more careful plan could 
not fail. But the heavy rain storm, which 
the defenders had so vigorously and mis- 
takenly cursed, had wet everything down 
so thoroughly that fire was out of the 
question. That would not have mattered: 
it would have meant merely a postpone- 
ment; but the rain had even further ful- 
filled its role under Providence. By now 
the ground had become pretty thoroughly 
soaked. This last torrential downpour had 
finished the softening of the earth; and the 
tunnel had caved in! 

Such a catastrophe was too much for 
the patience of the Indians, already strained 
to the breaking point. Do what De 
Quindre and the other white men could, 
they were unable to overcome the reaction 
of a fierce disgust. Every plan they had 
made had gone wrong. At every juncture, 
it seemed, an especial miracle had saved 
the fort. Even the fact that the young hero 
who had worked among the blazing arrows 
on the roofs had not been hit by at least 
one of the hail of bullets that sang around 
him seemed to them a mark of especial 
protection by the Great Spirit. But when 
the result of so much and such unaccus- 
tomed manual labor was destroyed in an 
instant, they just suffered a revulsion of 
feeling and quit in disgust. 


Te first thing that occurred after the 
raising of the siege was a regrettable 
act of prejudice. Old Colonel Callaway had 
throughout the conduct of the defense re- 
sented the fact that Boone and not himself 
was at the head of affairs. Boone had not 
the military rank, and by strict military eti- 
quette, he probably was not in command. 
The settlers, however, insisted that he 
should lead them; and their confidence in 
his ability was justified. But the Colonel 
resented it: and immediately the Indians 
departed he insisted on preferring court 
martial charges against Boone, accusing 
him, among other things, of treachery in 
attempting negotiations at all. Nothing 
could dissuade him from this foolish step, 
so Boone appeared. He was promptly ac- 
quitted of all charges; and the formal title 
and rank of major was conferred upon 
him so there could be no similar trouble in 
the future. 

About a week later the Holston men, the 
long-expected reenforcements arrived, and 
Boone felt that at last he could rejoin 
his family. The enemy was defeated. In- 
deed for a time after this the white men 
kept them very busy in their own country 
by small expeditions. The guides on these 
expeditions were Boone’s salt makers, most 
of whom had by now been ransomed or 
exchanged from British captivity, and who, 
of course, knew the country well. 

“Never,” says Boone himself, “did the 
Indians pursue so disastrous a policy as 
when they captured me and my salt boilers, 
and taught us, what we did not know be- 
fore, the way to their towns and the geog- 
raphy of their country; for though at first 
our captivity was considered a great calam- 
ity to Kentucky, it resulted in the most 
signal benefits to the country.” 

He found his wife and children again 
settled in a small log cabin in the country 
of the Yadkin. His appearance was the 
first intimation they had that he was not 
dead; and you can imagine the rejoicing, 
and that for a little period even the great 
Scout was content to settle down in peace. 

But soon his restless spirit stirred again. 
The enactment of new land laws had 


stimulated a great tide of migration over 
the Wilderness Road. George Rogers 
Clark had captured Kaskaskia and Vin- 
cennes; Colonel Bowman had raided into 
the Indian country even as far as Chilli- 
cothe, and, while beaten off, had neverthe- 
less sensibly abated the Indians’ thirst for 
foreign raids. In this fight the chief, Black- 
fish was killed. The Indian danger, while 
always present, was not as great. Robin- 
son, of Kentucky, gives us a vivid picture: 

“Through privations incredible and perils 
thick, thousands of men, women, and chil- 
dren came in successive caravans, forming 
continuous streams of human beings, horses, 
cattle, and other domestic animals, all mov- 
ing onward along a lonely and houseless 
path to a wild and cheerless land. Behold 
the men on foot with their trusty guns on 
their shoulders driving stock and leading 
pack horses; and the women, some walking 
with pails on their heads, others riding 
with children in their laps, and other chil- 
dren swung in baskets on horses fastened 
to the tails of others going before; see 
them encamped at night expecting to be 
massacred by Indians; behold them in 
the month of December, in that ever- 
memorable season of unprecedented cold 
called the ‘hard winter,’ travelling two or 
three miles a day, frequently in danger of 
being frozen, or killed by the falling of 
horses on the icy and almost impassable 
trace.” 


| yng could not long stand inaction. 
In October he returned with his family 
to Boonesborough, at the head of a band 
of neighbors; and it is noteworthy that he 
had with him two small cannon, the first to 
be taken into the country. It is also note- 
worthy that one of his comrades was Abra- 
ham Lincoln, the grandfather of the great 
President. The Boones and the Lincolns 
had always been close friends,—indeed had 
intermarried; and now the Lincolns were 
following the hunter’s advice and moving 
to the new land. This was in 1780. 

And 1780 was known as the Hard Win- 
ter. For seventy-five years after, it is said, 
men counted time from it. It will be re- 
called that this was the year the heroes of 
the Revolution, on the Atlantic seaboard, 
suffered so severely. The autumn was es- 
pecially late and mild, but the middle of 
November brought a cold snap that lasted 
without interruption for months. The snow 
was extraordinarily deep; and heavy winds 
drifted it. Immigrant wagons were stalled 
and held until the spring thaws. The 
streams were solid. The snow on the 
ground was crusted, the trees were as 
though made of glass, the firewood had to 
be chopped from blocks of ice. The very 
animals perished of the extreme cold; cat- 
tle and hogs around the station, and even 
bears, buffalo, wolves and wild turkeys were 
found frozen in the woods. Sometimes the 
starving wild animals would come up to 
the very gates of the fort, accompanying 
the domestic cattle. 

This was bad enough, but in addition the 
settlers themselves were very hard up for 
food. During Boone’s absence the Indian 
troubles had gone on. Colonel Bowman 
had made an incursion into the Indian 
country and suffered defeat. George 
Rogers Clark had had better luck, and had 
burned the Indian towns of Chillicothe and 
Piqua, after a sharp battle. On the other 
side a British officer, Colonel Byrd, at the 
head of a large force and equipped with 
two small cannon, had started into Ken- 
tucky. The wooden forts could not stand 
against ordnance of that sort. Two of the 
lesser stockades were taken and their in- 
habitants massacred or carried off into 
captivity. Fortunately for the rest of the 
Kentucky strongholds Byrd could not con- 
trol the savages, who: scattered to their vil- 
lages intent on reaping the glory of this 
success. And all summer long smaller 
raiding parties on both sides were slipping 
back and forth across the border, inflicting 
what damage they could. At Boonesbor- 
ough Colonel Callaway and a number of 
others were killed within rifle shot of the 
walls. Everywhere the Indians penetrated, 
they had industriously destroyed the crops; 
so that at the end of summer little corn 
was harvested. So in addition to the sever- 
ity of the weather we see these people fac- 
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SSS] ing starvation as 
well. “Such was the 

ess Scout scarcity of food,”* 
Bogart tells us, 

“that a single john- 

=== SS nycake would be 
divided into a 


dozen parts, and distributed around to the 
inmates to serve for two meals. Sixty 
dollars a bushel was given for corn.” The 
people lived largely on wild game, which 
was lean, poor and unpalatable. Boone and 
Harrod hunted all winter in the severest 
of the weather, making long trips into the 
wilderness. The only gleam of comfort in 
the whole situatidén was that the cold kept 
the savages at home. 

The winter was further saddened for 
the Boones by a tragedy that had occurred 
in October. Daniel and his brother Ed- 
ward went hunting in the direction of the 
Blue Licks. On the return journey they 
were ambushed in the thick forest. At the 
crack of the rifles Edward fell dead; but 
Daniel, seeming still to have a charmed 
life, shot the savage who had killed his 
brother, and leaped aside into the under- 
brush untouched. The savages yelled and 
rushed forward. The momentary delay 
while they scalped the younger Boone gave 
the elder his needed start. Stopping 
only once to reload and shoot another pur- 
suer, he ran for three miles, twisting and 
doubling in the dense and tangled wilder- 
ness; by which time the Scout, with his 
usual display of woodcraft and endurance, 
had succeeded in shaking off all his human 
foes. But the Indians possessed a “smell- 
hound,” as the quaint old diction has it, and 
the animal followed. inexorably on the 
white man’s trail. Finally the Scout was 
forced in his turn to ambush the dog, when 
his never-erring rifle did the rest. But 
few of his many losses and misfortunes 
seem to have hit the Pioneer as did this. 
It struck as close to his heart as had even 
the death of his son; and yet we see his 
philosophy unruffled; and his simple justice 
toward all men, both white and red, unem- 
bittered. 


OR were these misfortunes more than 

begun. After Virginia had declared 
the proceedings of Judge Henderson’s land 
company null and void, it naturally fol- 
lowed that the titles to the land he had 
given were not worth anything. The colony 
made laws by which it was intended that 
the original settlers would be able to re- 
purchase the same land, and so get clear 
title.. Unfortunately the drafting of those 
laws was in the hands of lawyers, and they 
made the process so complicated, tied it up 
with so much red tape, and required so 
many different steps in what should have 
been a simple matter, that even today the 
mere reading of them over makes your head 
reel. You can imagine the effect they 
would have had on rough and illiterate 
frontiersmen. They could make neither 
head nor tail of it all, and in their attempts 
to fulfill the law’s requirements they nat- 
urally made mistakes. Of these technical 
mistakes sharpers took advantage; so that 
it is a fact that in most instances the men 
who had pioneered and fought for this land 
in the end found themselves without an 
acre of it. 

But this spring, the first year the new 
law was in effect, several of the settlers 
raised about twenty thousand dollars and 
sent Boone out to Richmond to act as agent 
for them. With this he took every dollar 
he could raise of his own. In some manner 
that is not recorded, he was robbed. The 
sympathy for the honest pioneer was al- 
most universal, so that the Legislature of 
Virginia promptly voted him a thousand 
acres of land free of charge; but there 
were not lacking the usual evil minds that 
whispered carelessness or actual dishonesty. 
This drew from the very men who had en- 
trusted him with their money, and who ha 
lost all of it, a tribute so fine that it is 
worth quoting here. It is an extract from 
worth quoting here. It is an extract from a 
letter by Thomas Tart, the principal loser. 

“I observe what you say respecting our 
losses by Daniel Boone. I heard of the 
misfortune soon after it happened, but not 
of my being a partaker before now. I feel 
for the poor people who, perhaps, are to 
lose even their preemptions; but I must 
say I feel more for Boone. Much degen- 
erated must the people of this age be, when 
amongst them are to be found men to cen- 
sure and blast the reputation of a person 
so just and upright, and in whose breast is 
a seat of virtue too pure to admit of a 

(Continued on page 47) 
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HY! Cave Scout! What’s the 
matter ?” 

That’s all right, Nurse. Let ’em 
in. Doc says it won’t hurt me any. You 
see, these boys and I have an appointment. 
Once a month they hunt me up and shoot 
me full of questions. 

“But what’s gone wrong with you, old- 
timer ?” 

Well, one day I didn’t feel any too full 
of zip, and the next day no better, so I 
hiked for the doctor’s office to see if he 
could find out what was wrong with my 
grub-handling machinery. He kind of sized 
things up and then said, “You're going 
right out to the hospital.” He came out 
the next morning—and so did my appendix. 

“Say! You're going to get well, aren’t 
you?” 

You bet I am! I'll be out of here ina 
few days feeling fit as a fiddle. 

“Please tell us about it, Cave Scout!” 

Kind of a funny thing to talk about— 
but if you really want to know, I’ve no ob- 
jections. 

“Of course we do—go ahead!” 

Well, it was quite a performance, all 


right, except that the grand opening came , 


at the last and I missed that. I would have 
been glad to see it, too. Things started the 
night before. First they. scrubbed my stom- 
ach—a good, hard, old-fashioned scrubbing 
with soap and warm water and a stiff 
brush. Then they painted me with some 
kind of dope that looked like water and 
smelled like sin, and told me to go to bed 
and have a good night’s sleep. 

Early the next morning a fellow showed 
up with a kind of bed on wheels. 

“What's that for?” I asked him. 

“To take you up on,” he said. 

“But I don’t need it,” I said. “I can 
walk up.” 

“Well,” he answered, “maybe you can 
walk up, but you sure won’t walk back 
again.” 

So I got on his buggy and we had a nice 
ride. 

Pretty soon we came to a white room 
with some bright lights burning in the ceil- 


, ing. And in the room was a tall, narrow 


white table with a lot of du-dad fastenings 
on it. And standing by the table in his 
B. V. D.’s was the doctor. He had on a 
long rubber apron and rubber gloves and 
a mask over his mouth. There was a whole 
flock of nice shiny instruments spread out 
handy on clean cloths. 

“Well,” said he, “I guess we’re ready.” 

“So am I,” I answered. “Let’s go.” 

Then I climbed up. on the table and they 
buckled a strap around my knees and put 
something over my face that looked like a 
cross between a nose-guard and a catcher’s 
mask. Then F became aware of a rather 
sharp, sweetish odor. The next thing I 
noticed was the sound of an airplane motor 


way, way off in the distance. Louder and - 


louder the sound became. Faster and faster 
the motor roared. Louder and faster— 
faster and louder—louder, faster—faster, 
louder—louder, nearer—faster, nearer— 
faster, faster—nearer, nearer— 

And then it was right beneath me. 
And away I sailed on the wings of the 
plane with the motor roaring in my ears 
—up, up—higher, higher—away—aw- -way— 
a-w-a-a-y— 

Well, that’s the only airplane trip I ever 
had and we must have had some ride, al- 
though I can’t remember another blooming 
thing about it. 

The next thing I do remember was a 
feeling as though somebody had given me 
a good swift kick in the side. So I said 
“Quch !” 

Somebody stroked my forehead and patted 
my hand and a soft voice spoke: “Never 
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mind, Mr. Pa— (Gee! I pretty nearly gave 
myself away that time!) You're all right.” 

Guess I must have figured then I was 
back in college, for I let out a yell— 

“Who's all right? 

I’m all right! 

Who am I? 

I’m a loola, I’m a lala, 
I’m a sky-u-wich! 
Three cheers for me!” 

Well, fellows, we certainly did have a 
merry time around there for a while. My 
memory is a little bit indistinct, but I recall 
catching a glimpse of the doctor and de- 
manding, “Doc! Doc! You old cuss! 
Where’s my appendix?” “In the labora- 
tory,” he answered. “In the laboratory!” 
I repeated with great scorn. “That’s a hot 
place for it, isn’t it? Don’t you know, you 
darned fool, that the place for a man’s 
appendix is in his insides—not in the lab- 
oratory? You go get it and put it back 
where it belongs! Come on, now—snap 
into it!” 

Then I suddenly realized that I was in a 
rather large room—a room with a lot of 
other beds in it. The occupant of one of 
these beds, I observed, was grinning at me. 

“Well, you poor ninny !” said I, address- 
ing myself to the offender. ‘What are you 
laughing at?” 

“Oh,” he answered, “you've been talking 
so funny I couldn’t help it. You're coming 
out of ether. They all act funny when 
they do that. You'll be all right in a little 
while.” 

I learned afterward from the other pa- 
tients in the ward where I found myself 
when I came to that the above recorded 
bits of conversation are only a small and 
well-censored portion of the many remarks 
offered on that occasion. 

Well, all that happened last Thursday, 
and to-day is the following Wednesday and 
I feel almost as good as ever. So if any 
of you scouts ever have to submit to an 
operation, don’t let it worry you too much. 
They aren’t half bad if you take along your 
sense of humor. Really, I’ve had a lot of 
fun. 

3ut let me tell you, Scouts, there are 
some things in hospitals that are not much 
fun. In some cases there are many long, 
weary months of pain and anxious wait- 
ing. I have often thought of ,this, of 
course, but it didn’t “get to me” until I 
found myself in a hospital ward and in 
actual contact with some of these cases. 

There is poor little Carl, for instance. 
He is a boy about scout age. He has been 
flat on his bed for weeks. He may get well 
and he may not. And there he lies, day 
after day, with nobody to come to see him 
and read him stories and help him to pass 
the weary hours, for his folks live some 
distance from the city and are too poor to 
come to see him often and the nurses are 
so busy with their many patients that they 
can do nothing for Carl except give him 
his necessary care. 

And there is Billy—a bright, eager boy 
who has been here for a long, long time, 
waiting for a shattered leg to get strong. 
Billy is now scurrying around the hospital 
in a wheel-chair. But there isn’t much 
chance for a boy to have fun cooped up in 
a hospital even if he can use a wheel-chair. 
Both Carl and Billy are cheerful fellows 
and I have never heard a word of com- 
plaint out of either. But think how much 
it would mean to Carl to have some boys 
of his own age come in and read him 
stories and work out puzzles. And think 
how Billy would like to play checkers or 
practice knot-tying with some boys of his 
own age. 

And that’s where you fellows come in. 


I have heard of scouts doing hospital serv- 


(Concluded on page 51) 

















Any dealer can sell 
you a New Departure 
equipped bicycle or 
putthisfamous coaster 
brake in the wheel you 
have. Don’t miss out, 
boys, get your New 
Departure. 


Halves Pedaling 
—Shortens Miles 


UCKY is the boy who has his 
bicycle for long, happy rides 

on cool, bright, and breezy 
autumn days,—particularly if 
his wheel is equipped with the 
New Departure Coaster Brake. 


New Departures shorten your 
miles and save half your pedal- 
ing. You dash over the roads far 
and fast without fatigue, coasting 
a good part of the way. Oh, Boy! 
but that’s real sport. You don’t 
have to worry about what may 
happen,—for you know you can 
rely on your New Departure to 
slow down or stop the instant 
you want to. 


NEW DEPARTURE 
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BLOWS THE SEPTEMBER BUGLE CALL! 
“School and Scouting; Scouts Assemble” 


““Make Ready All: Prepare for Action” 








START RIGHT 


“Be On Time” 
KEEP IT UP 


No. 1380. 
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ger nail. 


No. 1450. 
Stag handle, 


Prepaid 


tlcies. 
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These Strap Watches Are 
“Out of Sight’’ 


“Daynite” watch: 7-jeweled 


lever movement. Nickel case; 


strap. Like a Scout,—trustworthy,—and 
means real thrift at the price. Prepaid. 

$5.00 
No. 1379. “Daynite;” sterling silver 
case. 15-jeweled Swiss movement ; wide 
leather strap. Reliable timer. Pre- 
eee ore biktaxisialooee $10.00 


No. 1004. FINEST SCOUT 
KNIFE, 
polished cutting blade etched with official 
emblem, screw driver, can opener, 
and boring tool for leather ar- 

Equipped to be Reeve on 
belt. Prepaid... oseedl 


No. 1471 


You can depend upon 
this watch to keep the 
right time, and its lumi- 
nous hands and numerals 
will show it to you night 


or day. Prepaid. $2.00 


soft leather 
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Official Scout Knives 
Meet Needs of Home, School and Scouting 


No. 1005. SCOUT KNIFE. For Scouts 
who prefer a two-bladed knife 
and one large, opening without use of fin- 
bony 
shackle for henging on belt. Prepaid, $1.00 

NEW SCOUT KNIFE. 
large spear blade and one 
implement blade 


>, one small 













or stag handle. Has 
with shackle. 

$1.25 
large 


Stag handle, 




















No. 3182-3-4 
No. 3029. Official Scout Postals. 


card once in a while. 
action. 


“dope” 
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BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


200 FIFTH AVE. 








Set complete, postpaid..... 


24 to 48 Hour Service 


Keepin Touch with Summer Friends 


Don’t let new friends slip out of your 
acquaintance. Let them hear from 
you now and then. Use your official 
letter-paper with badge of your Scout 
rank on every sheet. Boxed, 24 sheets 


and as many envelopes. No. 3182, 
TENDERFOOT. No. 3183, SEC- 


OND CLASS. No. 
CLASS. 75c per box. 


3184, FIRST 
Postage 1 Ib. 





If a letter’s too much for you, drop a post 


There are 30 postals in this set of photos of Scouts in 
ETT er eT TTT COOTER re 25c 


Special: While They Last 
1922 SCOUT DIARY 


Even if you don’t “keep a diary,” these 1922 Scout pocket record 
books will be useful for noting ‘ 
and your Scout progress the rest of the year. 
in them, too. 


CLEAN ’EM UP—10c EACH—POSTPAID. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCOUT SUPPLIES 


‘home work” given out at school 
Lots of helpful 
Made to sell at a quarter; now look! 


NEW YORK 
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Photographing the Elusive 


and Secretive Cuckoo 
By Alvin M. Peterson 


AVE you ever experienced the thrill 
felt by a fis sherman when landing “a 
big one”? It is the same 
intense thrill that urges the 
hunter on and causes him 
to walk mile after mile 
through the forest in 
search of game. It 
was no doubt a simi- 













nest contained two young birds the next 
time I visited the place. They were 
streaked with white and because of this 
resembled the young of the Mourning Dove. 


I planned on getting a picture of one 
of the adult birds on or near the nest 
and placed a green umbrella 
blind four feet from the 
nest and in this I hid 
with all my photographic 
paraphernalia. I set 
the ‘blind at eleven 
o'clock because ‘the 
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Nest and eggs 


lar feeling that John Muir experienced 
when viewing some magnificent creation of 
ice and snow and caused him to spend 
much of his time among the peaks and 
crags of the Rocky Mountains. Something 
of the same joy is experienced by the bird 
lover when first viewing a rare bird, or 
when securing a much desired picture of an 
elusive one. 

This short account is the record of an 
outing of five half-days spent in securing 
pictures of a female cuckoo and her 
young. The bird and her mate were more 
shrewd and elusive than any other birds 
1 have ever tried to photograph. 

I discovered a nest in a young bur oak 
while driving along a country road one 
bright cool morning in July. The nest was 
about four feet from the ground and was 
built where three small branches united 
with the main trunk in such a way as to 
make a suitable place for the crude plat- 
form of leaves, twigs, and bits of weeds 
and grasses. I climbed the sandy, bush- 
covered bank for a look at the nest which I 
believed had been discarded. I advanced 
cautiously, however, and stopped, now and 
then, for a better look through the trees 
and vines and soon saw that there was a 
bird on the nest. I was sure I had found 
a Brown Thrasher’s nest, judging from the 
first glimpse secured of the nest and its 
location. I saw upon getting a little 
nearer that the bird 





Cuckoo 














Young Cuckoo 


light for the next four hours came from 
the right direction for taking pictures of 
a bird on or near the nest. Then began a 
long wait during which I sat or stood in 
my cramped quarters without the birds 
coming to the nest on which I had the 
camera focused. They hovered in the 
trees near the nest, the female again and 
again getting within two feet of it, just 
out of range of the camera. They hid back 
of leafy branches as much as possible and 
carefully watched the blind. They kept up 
a continual sputter, their alarm notes 
sounding like a coarse “Er-cut-cut-cut,” 
which was occasionally varied with a very 
low “coo-coo.” 

That same afternoon I returned without 
the blind and set the camera near the nest, 
intending to operate the shutter by means 
of a long fish line. I covered the camera 
as best I could with leaves and small leafy 
branches and hoped the birds would not be 
so afraid of that as they were of the 
umbrella blind. I waited until it was too late 
to secure even a time exposure for which 
I then had the camera set; but though 
the birds hovered near the nest as on the 
previous occasion, even ceasing their notes 
of alarm, they failed to go to the nest, and 
I went home realizing that for the first 
time after trying for nearly eight hours, 
I had failed to secure the picture for which 
I worked. The next morning I made a 
dummy camera and 
placed it three and 





was larger than the 
Brown Thrasher, 
that it had a 
curved bill, and 


that its color was 
not the reddish 
brown of the 


Thrasher. I then 
realized that it was 
a Cuckoo’s nest I 
had found. The 
bird left the nest 
after I had stood 
at a distance of 
four feet for sev- 
eral minutes and I 
found that the nest 
contained one 
greenish-blue egg 
about the size of a 
Mourning Dove’s 
egg. A few days 
later a second was 
to be seen, but 
after that no more 
were laid. 

I secured pic- 
tures of the eggs, 
nest, and site and 
then waited for 
the eggs to hatch. 
I found that the 





Scene in Palm Canyon, 


one-half feet from 
the nest. I went 
home and did not 
return until four 
hours later, when I 
found the female 
sitting over the 
two young birds 
apparently — shield- 
ing them from the 
hot noon sun. I 
gradually ap- 
proached the nest, 
set up the camera, 
and succeeded in 
getting the focus- 
ing cloth to my 
head, when _ the 
bird flew off. She 
had faced me as 
long as she dared, 
fear showing in 
her eyes and pos- 
ture. I might have - 
secured an expos- 
ure had I had a 
longer focused lens, 
so that I could have 
worked slightly far- 
(Concluded on 
page 48) 





a beautiful new 
national park, Riverside County, Cal., in 
the heart of the great Colorado Desert 


September 
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T gives us great 
pleasure to receive 
such a letter as the 
following, which we 
feel ought to be shared 
with other members of 
the. Brotherhood. It 
comes to us from As- 
sistant Scoutmaster Ar- 
thur McCanlis of Rich- 
mond Hill, N. Y. 
Gentlemen : 

About a year or so 
ago I started to cor- 
respond with a Scout- 
master in England, 
and when I read over 
his letters I feel sure John 
that I should write to ; 
you and thank you for putting me in 
touch with him and also to let you know 
that i never realized the pleasure derived 
from being in touch with someone on the 
other side until I had read some of your 
articles in Boys’ Lire. 

I think it would be very helpful for 
more of our boys to get in touch with 
someone far away. I have been receiv- 
ing Post Cards from London and other 
parts of England and also many little 
gifts which I prize very highly and _ all 
this would never have happened if it 
had not been through your efforts and in- 
terest. 

Keep up the good work and let me 
thank you again for your efforts in se- 
curing for me such a good Brotherhood 
friend on the other side. 

Yours for Scouting, 
ArtHuR McCANntis. 


E have received from Russia a letter 

whose “cover” is of particular inter- 
est to stamp experts. Attached to the en- 
velope is a folder which contains fifty 
stamps which are printed 250 rubles and 
are surcharged 7,500 rubles. On the en- 
velope itself are four more of these stamps. 
Unfortunately, the writer of the letter did 
not enclose several items which he men- 
tioned in the course of it and we have had 
to ask him to send another letter. We 
hope it will not cost him another 405,000 
rubles. 


WE have an appeal from a Boy Scout 
in Salonica, Greece, who .wishes to 
correspond in French with a First Class 
Scout 13 or 14 years of age. 


E have already forwarded the letter 

which follows and the photograph 
which is herewith reproduced to one of our 
members, but we feel sure that the readers 
of this department will all be interested to 
read this letter from a Bulgarian boy fif- 
teen years of ago who is doing so well in 
writing English. 


Dear far-away friend: 

I am sending this letter through the 
W. B. B. and hope that you will send me 
a rapid and interesting answere. 

My name is Ivan Dimitrov. I am 
Bulgarian boy, living in town Petritch, 
but { learn in the American School for 
Boys at Samokov. I am 15 years old, 
1.54 meters long and 65 klg. weight 
(netto). 

My hobbie is the photography, and I 
have camera 9 x 12. How big is your 
camera? Also I play with violin. 

Here I am sending my face, and I am 
shure that and you will send me your. 

After this, first, letter I will send you 
some picturs of our cities and town. I 
wish to see some picturs of your’s, 
American’s, buildings. 

My father is lawyer, and my mother,— 
teacher. I have and one little sister 5 
years old. 

What your father and mother do? 

Now we have school vacation, 3 months 
and half, from Ist of june to 15 of Sep- 
tember, and my address is in Petritch. 

I expect your answere with great 
pleasure. : 

From your far-away friend: 
Joun Dimitrov. 


1922 





Dimitrov 


Asout the last place 
in the world one 
would expect to find’ a 
Boy Scout troop would 
be east of Constanti- 
nople. But in Theo- 
dosia, Crimea, an an- 
cient harbor on _ the 
eastern Crimean coast 
of the Black Sea, there 
is a live troop of boys 
following the Boy Scout 
creed. Soon after the 
American Relief Ad- 
ministration port chief, 

Brown, arrived 
there to take charge of 
the unloading of Amer- 
ican corn ships and rail- 
way shipment to the famine centers of the 
Volga Valley, the Theodosia Boy Scouts sent 
a message to him. The translation is from 
the Russian document made by an English- 
speaking Russian here: “First Theodosia 
Boy Scouts Detachment, March 20, 1922, 
Crimea, Theodosia: In the name of the 
Theodosia Boy Scouts I send my greeting to 
our brother-scouts of the U.S.A. I wish to 
inform them that in several cities of Rus- 
sia there are Boy Scouts’ Detachments. It 
is true, that we have no good communica- 
tion between us and we have no principal 
central organ, which could give us informa- 
tion. But our scouts are not down-hearted. 
According to the latest news we know that 
in America a universal meeting of scouts is 
to be held. If this is true, we should like 
to know the result of it. And on the whole 
we should be very grateful if you would 
find it possible to send us news of scoutism 
in America and in Western Europe.” 

The splendid courage displayed in this 
letter is the more appreciated when we 
realize that these boys would have faced 
starvation if it had not been for the U. S. 
A., and it is doubtful if any of them have 
had decent or sufficient clothing for years. 


LETTER has been received written in 

Esperanto, which no one here at head- 
quarters understands. Perhaps one of our 
members will volunteer to translate this 
for us. Also, a new member living in 
Russia desires to correspond in Esperanto 
with American scouts. 

A German “Pfadfinder” eighteen years 
of age is anxious to secure American scout 
correspondents of his own age. 

Last month we printed a request from a 
member who was interested in arranging a 
three-cornered correspondence. A Wiscon- 
sin member has gone him one better. He 
wishes a four-cornered correspondence. 


you desire to become a member of the 
World Brotherhood of Boys please fol- 
low carefully the directions given below: 


Write the very best letter you can to an un- 
known boy. 

Put it in an envelope, but do not seal it. 

Write your return address small in the upper 
left-hand corner, or on the back of the envelope. 
Leave the body of the envelope clean so that we 
may put on the boy’s address. At the bottom 
of the envelope you may write the name of the 
state or country to. which you want the letter 
to go. Put on enough postage to take it there. 

Write on @ separate slip of »aper: 

Your name. 

Address. 

Age (at nearest birthday). 

Whether you are a Boy Scout. 

The foreign language, or languages, you can 
write. 

Any hobby or subject in which you are espe- 
cially interested. 

Instructions about the kind and number of 
correspondents you want. 

You need send the above information with 
your first letter only. Send merely your name 
and the words “old member’ with later letters. 
Enclose the letter and slip in another envelope 
and mail it to 

WORLD BROTHERHOOD OF BOYS, 


Boys’ Lire, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


We forward your letter to a boy—some- 
where. When he answers it you write 
thereafter to him, not through this office. 








A Boy Needs an Ingersoll 
for School Days 


OW you need a good time- 
piece, for school days. Most 
up-to-date boys have an Ingersoll. 

Ingersoll Watches have made right 
timekeeping, at reasonable prices, 
famous the world over. Tens of 
millions have been sold. 

Sturdy, reasonable, reliable, In- 
gersoll Watches carry a sound guar- 
antee. More than that, a new 
Ingersoll always costs comparatively 





Yankee : ‘ ‘ 

$450 little, in the event of possible loss, 
With Radiolite theft or breakage. 

Dial $2.50. Ingersolls have come to be known 


as “sensible watches.” Your dealer 
can show you a complete line, from 


$1.50 to $9. 


INGERSOLL WATCH CO., Inc. 
Chicago 


San Francisco 


New York 





Waterbury 
Radiolite 
$ 5 00 
The best watch $5 


will buy. 4Jewel. 
Stylish 12-Size. 






































Save a Quarter! 


['s not easy these days to buy everything you want and neéd- 
Here’s a way—right off the bat—to save a quarter. Two things 
you want, first of all—BOYS’ LIFE for a year (price $2.00), and a . 
new Boy Scout Handbook (price 40c.) That’s @ total of $2A0. 
NOW—we will give you these for $2.15, a clear saving of twenty-five 
cents. The subscription may be your own or someone else’s, seither. 
new or renewal. 


you know BOYS’ LIFE—what a great magazine for beys it™is? ~ 
Every month it comes to you, crammed full of thrills, faw and all 

sorts of interesting facts: serials, short stories, special articles by 
famous men, departments on radio, stamps, how-to-make things, 
campcraft, nature study, Think and Grin, W orld Brotherhood and the 
well-known Cave Scout. " 


E HANDBOOK has 528 pages and almost 600 illustrations. 

It’s “the most wonderful book for boys and all lovers of Nature’s 

out-of-doors ever published.” No scout should be without it, for 

it is full of the information he needs and must have. HERE'S your 
big chance! Send your order and remittance to 


BOYS’ LIFE 200 Fifth Avenue New York 
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MARBLES} 
f Equipment, 


% 


you need real tools on a hike or in 
camp—Marble’s Equipment will be 
your greatest pride and the envy of all 
Pi the fellows. Ask for Marble’s catalog 
of Safety Pocket and Camp Axes, 


Knives, Gun Sights and Cleaners, Com- 

'; passes, Fish Gaff, etc. Most stores 
have Marble’s goods—order by mail 
if you can’t find what you want. 


Waterproof Matchbox 


Keeps matches dry, even under water 

—always have a light for the camp fire 

if you carry one. Seamless brass, nickel 
plated, size of 10-gauge 
shell, 60c. 


Woodcraft Knife 
A great knife for every 
outdoor use. Sharp, 

netrating point, curved 

lade of finest steel, back 
of bladecheckered to giv 
firm grip;a 
knife every 
boy will 
cherish. 
Leather 


ba ar 
$225; otag handle, $3- 

4 including leather sheath. 

Add 10% war tax. 
MARBLE ARMS) <=> 
& MFG. CO. “ey 
5092 Delta Ave. Ca 

Gladstone, Mich. 




























COLUMBIAN ROPE 


for scout use 





Stands a breaking test of 
700 pounds when new 


This new Columbian Rope is de- 
signed especially for scout and 
camp use— made from the highest 
grade pure Manila fibres, the same 
quality used in Columbian hav sers 
and ropes for sea service. 

Send us 25¢ and we'll mail you this 
regulation length Columian Rope. 
Write today. Address: 
COLUMBIAN ROPE COMPANY 

i Tee 


Manufacturers of Rope and 
AUBURN, ** The Cordage City,” N. Y. 
Baltimore Housten 







Ome COW BUN ROPE nn 


ai an gh 
] The red, white and blue Columbian Tape- 


f Marker which runs through every inch of 
our highest grade Manila rope. 


Class Rings@Pins 


Catalog 36 Pages New Desi 
ng 20 Tease ne Despre 
C.K.GROUSE CO 


46 Bruce Ave. North Attleboro, Mass. 























| Learn to be a Drummer 

Good drummers are in demand everywhere, 
and make big money. You can quickly 
and easily learn to play dance, orchestra 
and band music 
through my home 
study correspondence 
course of twenty in- 
teresting lessons. I 
have had 20 years’ 
professional experi- 
ence with leading 
musical organizations 
and give my personal 
attention to each stu- 
dent. , 

Write for free booklet, “‘The Art of 
Modern Drumming’’, and particulars of 
easy payment plan 
HERMAN H. RINNE’S 

Correspondence School Modern Drumming 


























3150 Park Avenue indianapolis, Ind. 


DON'T DELAY 


Protect your Bicycle. 
Send for new patented, 
nickel-plated “U-LOCK’”’, 
complete. Fits over tire 
and rim. Impossible for 
anyone to ride your bi- 
cycle when “‘U-Lock’’ is ap- 
plied. When not in use 
place over head of bicycle 
+ or under saddle, always 
handy, ready for use. 
EVERY BICYCLE OWNER 
SHOULD HAVE ONE. 
Order at once. Send $1.00— 
P. O. money order or draft. 


U-BICYCLE-LOCK 
Upper Montclair, N. J. 
Dept. B 




















Patented 12-7-20 





BOYS’ LIFE 








three tusks. M’bini puts a tusk 
on each of Omo’s shoulders— 
big tusks weighing fifty or more 
pounds. The third tusk he 
takes under his own arm, and 


(Continued from page 7) 


“M’bini go die when he gets 
to Ibbidi.” 

“How go die?” blurts out 
Omo. 

Tam says one word. 








thus they go to the canoes and 





= 





“Nafia.” 





re-embark. 

Never had Omo and Sungu and Tam 
done such a journeying. It was like a 
voyage around the world. Indeed to their 
minds it was a voyage around the world, 
for they had no idea of any world beyond 
the Niger Delta. They went into the 
Brass River, so called because the savages 
use little brass rods for money. The rods 
are pierced in one end and strung around 
the necks on strings. A rich man in the 
Brass River is easily known by the hun- 
dreds of pounds of brass rods that are 
hung around the neck and waist and arms 
and legs of his head wife, who has to be 
carried around in a cradle, such is the 
weight of the brass she carries. They vis 
ited a tribe that filed down their front 
teeth and shaved their heads in patches 
that left tufts of hair, and the pygmies 
who blow poisoned darts at their enemies. 
. . « Up a hundred streams of the delta 
they paddled, visiting tribe after tribe, and 
everywhere the sack was secretly opened, 
and sometimes one and sometimes two. of 
the black things were taken out by M’bini 
and traded for ivory. They visited fear- 
some savages. But M’bini knew the ropes. 
Everywhere he had a wife, whom he 
would visit secretly in the night, and if 
she reported unfriendliness he would go 
away without doing barter, or if ‘she said 
there were no tusks hidden he would go 
away. Oh, he knew the ropes. Mostly 
these wives were the kin of headmen and 
kings and that made M’bini son-in-law to 
the ruler. And with other chiefs he made 
blood brotherhood, in which they each 
sucked a vein punctured in the right arms, 
and that made M’bini’s life safe in that 
village. And always he made his wives 
eat first of his food; would sit down and 
watch the wife swallow the food and then 
wait till he was sure there were no evil 
effects. Aye, one -wife was poisoned. 
M’bini watched her die in convulsions. 
Then it was great palaver, and in the end 
he made the king give the tusks he had 
for nothing, to wipe out the offense, 
M’bini knows the ropes; trusts no one; 
suspects everyone; takes every possible 
precaution. e King of Showa said, “A 
white man in a tchuka-tchuka (a launch) 
is gone to the Akassa people. He is gone 
to find out why they have not brought any 
ivory to his station for many, many moons. 
He came to my town and made palaver. 
He said he knew I had tusks hidden. He 
said he would make me a fine present if I 
spied-for the ivory poacher who was get- 
ting the tusks.” 

M’bini flew into a terrible temper. He 
cursed the whites, and swore oath to avenge 
himself on any informer. He said he was 
not afraid of the whites. But all the same 
he did not go to the Akassa people. 


EVER had Omo, Sungu and Tam seen 

so many strange people and eaten so 
many strange foods. Manioca cakes, and 
palm-oil chop, plantains fried with chicken, 
roasted yam, hippo steaks broiled in pits 
of hot ashes, monkeys roasted on skewers 
and basted with shea butter and highly 
seasoned with chillies. They collected 
over forty tusks, but as the small canoes 
could not carry more than five or six at a 
time they made repeated journeys to the 
main stream of the Niger, to a certain 
island, where M’bini would make Sungu 
and Tam land, and then he would paddle 
one canoe and Omo the other and go to a 
cache in the mangroves and hide the ivory, 
and someday M’bini will come up in the 
long dug-out of the Portuguese trader on 
the coast—travelling secretly by night— 
and get the tusks. Only Omo knew of the 
cache, and the secret made Omo tremble, 
for one swift thrust of M’bini’s knife in 
his back and the poacher would not be 
sharing the secret with any soul alive. 
Perhaps that was M’bini’s intention. When 
a villain faces a life sentence in jail for 
his villainy he does not stop short at murder 
of a mere “no-account nigger.” But M’bini 
and Omo worked so much together, and 
Omo was so strong and uncomplaining that 
M’bini got another idea. A strong and 
willing and loyal worker he could use in 
his nefarious business. He misread Omo’s 
seeming docility; did not see that Omo 
was entirely bound by the M’bian oath, 
nor that his philosophy made him fatal- 








istically make the best of things. So one 
day when they are burying tusks he says 
to Omo that he will take him to the coast 
and keep him for ever. - M’bini thinks it 
may be many moons before he can come 
up river with the dug-out of the Portuguese 
and get the ivory, and meantime Omo 
would be free to inform the white trader 
across the river from Ibbidi and to whom 
Omo often sells fish. So he says to Omo, 

“] will make you my boy. Some day 
you will be my headman. You will learn 
the ivory trade and grow rich and wear 
white man’s clothes and have many wives.” 

But Omo wants to be the King’s’ Staff 
Bearer. That is glory enough for Omo. 
He does not want to leave his village. The 
mere thought of it makes him homesick. 
For that matter he is already homesick. 
But he wisely says nothing, for he sees 
that if M’bini thinks he agrees to the plan 
his life is safe. He tries to get talk with 
Sungu, but M’bini is too watchful, and al- 
ways Tam is with Sungu. The most they 
can do is to exchange occasional quick 
whispers. It makes Omo laugh to see Tam 
stagger under a sixty-pound tusk. Tam 
being a Ju-Ju man, has always had it soft. 
Tam’s spirit is utterly crushed. Omo 
whispers to Sungu, “See what comes of 
the plottings of Tamuniolumimi and Dap- 
pa.” Sungu shakes his head. The end is 
not yet. Something is going to happen 
when they get back to Ibbidi. Tam has 
put the spell on Nafia and she has to do 
something that Tam and Dappa want done 
or the dreadful spell will never be lifted 
from her. She has to do something that 
terrifies her. Something that has to do 
with her husband M’bini. The plot will 
show up when they get back to Ibbidi. 
Dappa had some reason for selecting Omo 
and him for this journey, thinks Sungu. 
He says that Tam knows. 


H, Tam knows, and the time comes 

for him to speak to Omo about certain 
things. M’bini is visiting the last village. 
The mysterious sack is empty. The ivory 
cache will receive no more tusks. M’bini’s 
trading is done. And perhaps that fact 
makes him a bit slack in his vigilance, for 
he is feasting with the king, and Omo, 
Sungu and Tam are in the courtyard with 
the servitors and have a chance to whisper. 
M’bini and the king are speaking “big- 
belly” and they laugh too loudly. In fact 
Sungu has noted that after M’bini takes 
one of the black things from the sack and 
visits a ruler their tongues become loose. 
But until this night M’bini had always kept 
his head. Omo thinks it would be a good 
chance for them all to jump M’bini when 
they go down to the canoes, and snatch 
his knife and kill him. Then quickly he 
remembers his oath—“If I have thought 
to hurt him, then, M’bian, deal thou with 
me.” Then it strikes him that Tam did 
not take the oath. But Tam is a coward. 
Then again remembrance of his oath 
strikes terror in his heart, for he swore, 
“Tlf I send another to seek his hurt, then, 
M’bian, deal thou with me.” He shudders. 
He thinks an evil spirit is putting the 
thoughts in him and seeking his destruc- 
tion. He has no idea at all that a man has 
a will and may be his own master. Men 
are the victims of plaguing evil spirits. He 
mumbles charms, and tries not to think of 
M’bini at all. But then Tam speaks up, or 
whispers. 

“Oh, Omo” says Tam, “Dappa will make 
you rich.” 

Omo turns his head to Tam, and looks— 
so—. 

Tam says, “thou knowest the ivory bury- 
ing place.” 

Omo shudders, and looks to Sungu for 
guidance. They understand the plot now. 
Dappa and Tam are going to rob the ivory 
cache when M’bini goes down to the coast 
for the dug-out. For a long time they are 
silent, then Sungu says to Tam, 

“M’bini has many friends. He has many 
wives among the families of the chiefs. 
He will make war on the Ibbidi. It will 
be bad palaver.” 

Sungu says that artfully, just to draw 
Tam out. Tam slews his eyes to where 
M’bini feasts with the king, then he pushes 
his head between Sungu’s and Omo’s and 
whispers, 


Again a silence. 
Sungu are thinking. 

“Nafia eats first of M’bini’s food. She 
will die.” 

Yes, that is the trick. Nafia has got to 
poison M’bini or else suffer the dreadful 
fate of a witch and be fed to the Ju-Ju 
crocodile. 

Tam says, “No, Nafia will not die. I 
have charmed the poison for her.” 

What he means is that he will give her 
an antidote to the poison he has furnished 
her or will give her an emetic to secretly 
swallow. Being a Ju-Ju man he is also an 
herbalist. Di-ibo has taught him all the 
tricks of herb poisons. Tam has Nafia 
fixed all right. He is not bothering his 
head about her. What concerns him is to 
win over Omo, who alone knows where 
the ivory is hidden. He says, 

“When M’bini is dead you will show 
Dappa the hiding place of the ivory.” He 
crosses his thumbs before Omo and peers 
hard into his eyes and says in a terrifying 
whisper, “You will tell Dappa the hiding 
place, or you will die. King Kia has said 
you will die. You will be staff bearer to 
the devil in spiritland,’” Tam grimly jokes. 
“Di-ibo will curse you. Evil spirits will 
haunt you.” 

What Omo might have answered Tam 
never knew, for just then the feasting 
breaks up and M’bini swaggers into the 
courtyard, kicks them to their feet and 
drives them with bellowing orders to the 
canoes and they take the stream for Ibbidi. 


wees in Sungu’s dreams or in Omo’s 
happy hunting life had they thought 
of being participants in such a terrible 
tragedy as they were now heading into. 
If Nafia and Omo do not fall in with 
Dappa’s villainous plans and the one poison 
M’bini and the other reveal the hiding 
place of the ivory a terrible fate awaits 
them at the hands of King Kia and the 
conspirators after M’bini is gone. On the 
other hand if Omo warns M’bini he cannot 
live on at the village, but will have to go 
forth with the trader, banished from his 
own people for ever. And still there is the 
promise of the grand office of King’s .Staff 
Bearer. 

If it had been left to Omo to make the 
decision there is no knowing what would 
have been the end. But a wonderful bit 
of luck comes his way. As the canoes 
draw towards Ibbidi the white trader is 
seen in the village. M’bini sees him, and 
his conscience stirs up his fears. He flies 
in a great’rage. “Let the white man 
meddle!” he growls in his throat. “Let 
him meddle, and we see,” he says to him- 
self. As the canoes make the Ibbidi beach 
and M’bini steps ashore his right hand 
slips into the waist of his trousers. Aye, 
he grips the knife. He is desperate now. 
All the hard work done, enough ivory hid- 
den to make him independent for the rest 
of his life, and here the white trader med- 
dles in the game, else why is the trader in 
Ibbidi ? 

M’bini swaggers to where the trader 
stands talking with King Kia; stands there 
ust talking, in such an easy way, his right 
hand in his trousers pocket, so that M’bini 
thinks perhaps the trader is just paying a 
friendly call after all. He is deluded into 
thinking this by a smile of King Kia’s 
face. King Kia has just told the trader a 
lie. The trader had come over to know 
why Omo had not brought him any fish for 
several days. Kia said Omo was gone to 
hunt rubber. But it is not the time of the 
year when the sap of the rubber vines run. 
But the trader apparently accepted the ex- 
planation, and that makes Kia laugh, be- 
cause he likes to put one over on a white 
man. But what Kia doesn’t know is that 
the trader knows that Omo’s canoe has 
been gone from the village for a whole 
moon. And that there is a report going 
the rounds of the trading station that 
there is an illicit ivory trader buying in the 
district and that he is buying the ivory 
with gin, against the law. What is more, 
the trader smells gin on Kia’s breath, and 
senses it in his impudent grin. Oh, give a 
savage a little gin and he grins all over. 
That’s what the mysterious sack con- 
tained. Black bottles of gin. Only Sungu 
Omo knew nothing about the word “bot- 
tle.” That was why everywhere M’bini 
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went the rulers talked “big-belly” and 
laughed too loud. 

M’bini cannot know all this. He sees 
the white trader standing there with his 
right hand in his trousers pocket and he 
thinks to himself, if the white man makes 
bad palaver he, M’bini, will whip out his 
knife and settle the palaver quickly. He 
gives the trader a deceitful salute; raises 
his helmet, as he has seen white men do, 
and speaks in his very best English. 

“Sah, am mos’ ceedingly happy to 
make you’ honored ’quaintance.” 

“You’re a liar,” says the trader calmly. 
“You'd rather meet the devil here than me. 
You’re a bad actor, M’bini.” 

Says M’bini, “I no savvy what am bad 
actor. I jus’ come to see my Ibbidi wife.” 

“And all your other wives, you rascal,” 
jeers the trader. 

M’bini’s eyes get ugly. He begins to 
see that the trader has smelled a rat. His 
fingers close hard on the handle of the 
knife. It is bad palaver for him. He has 
never killed a white man. When you kill 
a white) you become a hunted man. But 


it would be safe 
from the wolverine. 
But on our return 
on New Year’s Day 
we discovered that 
not a 
meat was 
The wolverine had come and, not being 
able to get on the cabin roof by climbing 
the wall, had gone up into a spruce tree 
that grew some fifteen or twenty feet 
away, then going out on the overhanging 
branches hag dropped a distance of ten 
or fifteen feet onto the roof where he had 
dragged the meat piece by piece -to the 
edge and dropped it off. There was prob- 
ably three hundred pounds of meat and 
although we put in several hours trailing 
the villain and digging many deep holes in 
the snow we never recovered a pound of 
it that was edible. 

To illustrate how cunning some of those 
villains are I will mention one of the many 
incidents where they outwitted me in my 
endeavors to trap them. I had killed a 
moose and after caring for all the meat I 
had taken the head, digged a hole down 
in the snow, faced it against the up- 
turned roots of a tree and then set the 
trap in front in such a manner that 1 
thought it would be next to impossible for 
any animal to approach the bait without 
being caught in the trap. But to my sur- 
prise the next morning when I visited the 
trap I found the trap still set but the moose 
head gone and there were no tracks visi- 
ble. I looked around in every direction; 





all the same he means to kill this trader, 
for if he has found out about the gin and 
the ivory he must kill him, to escape jail. 

“What you mean by other wives?” 
growls M’bini, drawing within striking dis- 
tance. 

“Where’s that ivory cache?” snaps the 
trader of a sudden. 

Now M’bini knows the game is up. He 
yanks out the long knife. But at the same 
time the trader’s hand flies from his pocket, 
and M’bini finds himself looking into the 
deadly iron hole of a revolver. 

M’bini knows when he is beaten. He 
knows what a gun levelled at the heart less 
than three feet away means. 

“Drop that knife! Put up your hands!” 
yells the trader, and M’bini drops the knife 
and puts up his hands, the whilst his throat 
catapults curses at King Kia, who he thinks 
has double-crossed him. He stands there 
cursing Kia and Di-ibo and Tam, whilst 
the trader directs Omo to take a grass 
rope and secure M’bini’s hands behind him. 
And then he makes him walk to Omo’s 
canoe. He bids Omo take him across to 
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it seemed almost uncanny. I could not 
see how any animal or bird or anything 
could take as large a thing as a moose 
head from where I had placed it without 
leaving some tracks in the snow. In order 
to solve the problem 1] made a circuit 
around the place where the trap was set, 
and finally discovered just how the wolver- 
ine had outwitted me. He had come in 
through the forest up against the wind 
until he was within about thirty or forty 
feet of the trap, behind a big spruce tree 
and peering around its base had evidently 
from a sense of smell alone discovered the 
trap. He had then gone back on his back 
track fifty or sixty yards, gone around the 
trap in a semicircle until he had come to 
the top of the tree, which lay buried in 
the snow, and under the roots of which 
the bait and trap were placed; he had then 
dug a hole in the snow down under the 
body of the tree which held the snow 
suspended above the ground a foot or more 
thus forming a tunnel. This open space 
he followed’ until he came to the bait, 
which he pulled out the back way through 
the hole he had dug. The wolverine had 
then eaten a substantial meal from the 
flesh of the head, then dragging the re- 
mainder away for some distance had dug 








other side, and turn 





turtle. As he faced 
about he noticed that 
Freeman’s hands 
were empty. 

The next minute an 
open space showed 
below and he side-slipped the plane down 
nearly to the edge of the fence, turned 
into the field, and landed. The machine 
had scarcely stopped rolling before both 
partners were out and making their way 
toward the wrecked automobile, a quarter 
of a mile distant, at their best speed. 

When they reached the overturned car 
one of the occupants was struggling dazed- 
ly to his feet. Neither of the aviators 
wasted any time in useless conversation 
but firmly set him down on the other side 
of the road minus a leather “billy” and an 
ugly automatic pistol. Another man was 
groaning from his position partly under- 
neath the car while a third lay quietly, 
with his head pillowed on a mass of bank- 
notes that had been spilt from a burst suit- 
case. 

Then it was that Freeman made the re- 
mark that was to become famous after- 
wards. 

“Too bad that you can’t eat banknotes,” 
he said feelingly as he bent over the un- 
conscious man. 

Fortunately for the robbers, they es- 
caped without serious injury, numerous 
bruises and a fractured forearm being the 
total of their hurts. The tool kit had 
luckily missed the occupants of the car 
but had struck the road just ahead of the 
machine, scared the driver and made him 
lose control. The desired result had been 
achieved in causing the car to crash into 
the fence and turn over. 
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A short time later a wondering rancher, 
on his way to the county seat, came by 
and the aviators piled their captives into 
his small car and commenced the return 
journey. Freeman accompanied the rob- 
bers and Snow flew the plane back, carry- 
ing with him the money. 

The welcome accorded Snow and Free- 
man upon their return to Ludlow was noth- 
ing short of royal. Mr. Howard apologized 
handsomely for his attitude toward the 
flying contract for the fair and presented 
the partners with one which changed the 
financial status of the corporation on the 
spot. 

Last spring the Alamo Airplane Cor- 
poration’s bid for carrying mail by airplane 
was accepted and their record for efficiency 
during the last six months is all that can 
be desired. It might be added that one 
of the staunchest supporters of this venture 
is Mr. Howard who has been thoroughly 
converted to the possibilities of aviation. 


(Concluded from page 23) 





reply. Behind him came another Indian, 
carrying in each hand a heaping bucket of 
green apples, and another with two pails of 
sour milk. These viands they poured into 
a trough on a raised platform in plain 
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the trading station, whilst he follows in 
his own canoe. And there the trader makes 
Omo reveal the hiding place, of the ivory. 
Hears from Omo the whole story. Aye, 
and M’bini hears how Nafia was to be 
made to poison him, and that he has to 
thank the trader for his life. He will be 
sent to jail. But that is better than dying 
painfully of poison. 

In a way there is rejoicing all round. 
The trader makes a big haul of ivory. 
Omo is rewarded by the trader with a 
dozen fishhooks and a red blanket and 
friendship. Omo asks for something for 
his friend Sungu. The trader tells him to 
send Sungu over to choose what he likes. 
As for Nafia, she escapes a terrible dilem- 
ma and is also rid of a tyrant husband. 
But there are lamentations in the king’s 
house. Dappa and Tam and King Dia fall 
out among themselves, and each blames the 
other, not for the failure, but for the plot- 
ting. In the midst of their quarrel Nafia 
runs in and throws herself at Tam’s feet 
and screams to him to lift the evil spell. 
And Tam makes charm and lifts the spell. 


another hole down to 
the ground and 
buried the head. 

Carnivorous ani- 
mals as a rule, with 
the exception of the 
wolf while hunting 
food for their young, seldom range any fur- 
ther afield than is absolutely necessary, but 
the wolverine will travel a great distance 
which is seemingly unnecessary on account 
of the abundance of small game in the 
near vicinity of their dens. I tried many 
times while trapping in the north in the 
Rocky and Selkirk mountains in Canada, 
when I had caught a female wolverine 
that was suckling young to back track the 
animal and find its den, but on account of 
its habit of going up and down over al- 
most inaccessible rocks, and over passes in 
the higher ranges, I was never able to find 
the den, for they would travel in one night 
over this rough country a distance that 
would take me four or five days to make 
on snowshoes and I would always come to 
some place where it would be impossible 
to get over or the snow would fall and 
obliterate the tracks. 

The farthest that I remember of trailing 
one individual on her back track was a 
distance, of some forty miles, from the 
mouth of Nelson Creek, on Bull River, 
British Columbia up Bull River to its 
source, over the pass at Monroe Lake and 
down White river about twenty or twenty- 
five miles where the snow fell on the trail 
and I was forced to abandon it. 








sight of all the feast- 
ers; and Petey fell 
to, or rather four. 
His wholesouled de- 
votion to the sour 
milk and green ap- 
ples was so loud and 
earnest that it proved discomposing to 
the appetites of some of the younger boys; 
so finally he was led away, and his eat- 
ables taken with him, in order that he 
might enjoy them in peace outside. 

With appetites whetted to a razor edge 
and hearts untouched by a single care, both 
camps turned their entire attention to the 
banquet. When the gathering broke up in 
the small hours of the morning, they quaffed 
brimming bumpers of red lemonade to the 
health of one another and Petey, and to a 
happy return next summer. Poganuc in 
full force escorted Tourmaline and Petey 
to the boats to the tune of “For he’s a jolly 
good fellow!” 

Said Joe Frink to Ralph Peters, as they 
paddled back down the lake: 

“T’ll bet anything the councillors of both 
camps worked this whole thing out to- 
gether. None of them have brains enough 
to think it up alone. I’m going to ask 






Butch about it, when we get back to camp.” | 


He was as good as his word. 

“Butch,” said he, as they were pulling up 
the canoes, “I’ve been telling Ralph that 
you and Ben put this scheme over with 
Redding and Duffy, when you made that 
early trip up the lake yesterday morning.” 

Butch regarded him coldly. 

“Joe,” he replied, “you always were a 
suspicious duffer. Now shut up, or I'll 
douse you in the lake. It’s late, and I’m 
tired, and I want to get a little sleep.” 








Shoot! 


By Charles Tenney Jackson 


The camera men began to turn the 
cranks of their machines; bandits 
poured from the bank and, springing 
on their horses, started a real Wild 
West dash down the main street; guns 
popped! The sheriff’s men were fall- 
ing by the road, and Centerville was 
a made famous in a picture that 
would go all over the country. And 
then—well, you will have to wait until 
you can get the September issue of 


AMERICAN Boy 


“The Biggest, Brightest, Best 
for Boys in All the wei 


Charles Tenney Jackson has written 
“SHOOT” for this issue, one of the 
best stories we have ever published. 
It brings in a Wild West scene that 
was never written in the scenario, and 
taught Centerville folks a new twist 
on bank robberies. Parker Fitts, a 
Centerville boy, who got acquainted 
with two-gun Tom Fortune, the movie 
hero, had something to say about the 
big picture. It’s a hum-dinger story. 


Ellis Parker Butler is back with a 
story funnier than his Jibby Jones 
stories. “Remember Rover” is_ his 
September contribution, in which a 
dog with a troublesome — for fish, 
a bridegroom and a strange disappear- 
ance furnish a lot of fun. 


“The Case of the Shearwater” is a 
feature of the September issue. A big, 
heavily laden vessel wrecked along the 
Pacific coast, and two boys who braved 
the dangers of going down into the 
ocean in diving suits, make plenty of 
exciting adventure in this story by 
John Fleming Wilson. 


Then there is “Dinny’s Delirium,” 


by Tennyson Charles, a story of a boy’s 
desire to go to school, and the pre- 
historic bones he found on his father’s 
farm. Some startling discoveries fol- 
low when Dinny begins to dig. 


“The Ghost of Squirrel Lake,” by 
Ralph Henry Barbour, is a rollicking 
story of a shack in the woods, a , boy’s 
quarrel and some lively ‘ ‘ghosts.” 


“The Red Buck,” by Clarence 
Hawkes, is a stirring deep woods tale 
of a five-day race between a magnifi- 
cent deer and a pack of outlaw dogs. 


Slim Gardner started a revolution in 
Central High that turned every boy 
into a fighter. When you read “A 
Revolution in School,” in the Septem- 
ber issue, you'll wish you knew Slim 
and every boy in his crowd—and you 
will want to start a revolution yourself. 


This September number is a whale of an 
issue. You better have your news-dealer 
take your order now. 20 cents for one 
‘number. $2.00 for a whole year. The 
best way is to place a year’s subscription 
so you won't miss any of the numbers. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 318 American Blidg., Detroit, Mich. 


Enclosed find $2.00, for which send Tue 
AMERICAN Boy for one year, beginning with the 
¢urrent issue, to 


Address 
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Get YourCamp Things 
at No Cost or LowCost 


F you want camp equipment, do not let 
old “‘Can’t afford it’? stop you a minute. 
“BOYS’ LIFE,” The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 
provides a way to get camp things in return 
for a little ‘“‘good turn” time spent in round- 
ing up NEW yearly subscriptions waiting for 
“BOYS’ LIFE” in your town. 

Read each offer carefully. If the thing you 
want is not shown, write for the number of 
BOYS’ LIFE subscriptions required to earn it. 
Note that all subscriptions must be NEW ones 
and for a full year. They must not include 
your own or be for your own address or be renewals of any previous 
subscriptions. 

Write at once to National Headquarters for your Representative’s Card. 

Address: “‘BOYS’ LIFE,” 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

IF YOU PREFER MONEY PAYMENT FOR CAMP EXPENSES INSTEAD 
OF THESE ARTICLES, WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 














SPOT LIGHT 
BLECTRIC 
LAMP. Has long 
distance reflector. 
A push of the 
thumb produces a_ powerful 
round spot light with a range 
of 200 feet. Average 30 to 
40 hours’ continuous burning. 
Sold without battery to _pre- 
vent damage in transit. Uses 
any No. 6 dry battery which 
can be purchased anywhere. 


No. 1448. ELECTRIC 

BELT LAMP. Will do 

all an ordinary flashlight 

will do. Can be buttoned 

on coat or fastened to belt, 

leaving both hands free. 

Can be set upright or hung 

from nail. Complete with 
battery, Prepaid. Given for sending 
only 2 New Yearly Subscriptions. 











Gi fc lling only one NEW yearly r és 
BOYS’ L IFE subscription (not your own) (Remittance : $4.00.) Or for One 
and 35 cents (a total remittance of $2.35), New Subscription and 50c. (Total 


RR charge for two new yearly Ressittence $2.50.) 
SPECIAL SCOUT COMBINATION 


1. KHAKI WEB BELT. 1%” wide, gun metal Scout buckle and 
two belt hooks for carrying knife and rope. (Give loose waist measure 
in inches when ordering.) 

2. WHISTLE. Marked with official emblem. By this 
can signal one another or call help in emergencies. 

3. KHAKI LAN- 
YARD. Wear = your 
whistle or scout knife on 
it. Lends a “snappy” 
touch to the scout uni- 
form. Made of best 
quality braid, with slid- 
ing knot and loop for 
attaching whistle or 
knife. 

ALL THREE aarticles 
given for only One New 
Yearly Subscription and 
25 cents (a total remit- 
tance of $2.25). 


TELAWAY COMPASS. 





means Scouts 





FIREMAKING SETS. Long 
the despair of Scouts who have 
had to make them for themselves 
with too often a scarcity of the 
right kind of material. Set con- 
sists of bow with leather thong, a 


This 
is a thoroughly reliable compass 


at a low price. It was designed 
primarily with Scouts in mind. 
Case is dull gun metal finish with 
heavy crystal. Special steel needle, 


carefully magnetized and fitted drill, and drill socket. Notched 
with jeweled center. Diameter 1% fire board and package of tinder. 
™ Given for only one new yearly sub- 


scription and 25 cents (a total remit- 
tance of $2.25). 

No. 1002. SCOUT AX. The 
official ax for the Boy Scouts of 
America, stamped with the em- 
blem. Handy at every turn on 
hike and in camp. Made of one 
piece of solid steel, hand- forged 
and coated with a non-rusting finish. Hickory handle. 
With slot for drawing nails. Sent prepaid for sending 
only 2 New Yearly Subscriptions (remittance, $4.00). Or 
for One New Subscription and 50 cents. (Total remittance 
$2.50.) 

OFFICIAL KHAKI CAMP BLANKET. An economical 
wool blanket of exceptional wearing quality. Stamped with official 
badge design. Weight 3% Ibs., size 58 x 82 inches. Shipping charge 
collect, weight 5 Ibs. Given for ‘sending only 6 New Subscriptions. (Re- 
mittance $12.00.) Or given for only 3 New Subscriptions and $2.00. (Total 


8.00. 

No 1435. AIR PILLOW. Good. quality waterproof material. Size 
inflated 12 x 17 inches, folded 5 x 6 inches. Sent Prepaid. Given for 
sending only 2 New Subscriptions. (Remittance $4.00.) Or for One New 
Subscription and 50 cents. (Total remittance $2.50.) 


Given for one new yearly sub- 
scription (remittance $2.00). 





No. 1172. 


For other camp equipment see this and previous issues of 
“BOYS’ LIFE.” Write for offers on any regular equipment not 
shown. ‘ 


“BOYS’ LIF _ The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 


Address: 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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(Concluded from page 33) 
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,” he con- 


got a check this morning. Gus 
A choco- 


tinued grandly, ‘Take the orders. 
late malted milk for mine.” 

In open mouthed astonishment they gazed 
at him. he age of miracles was not 
passed. Then fearing lest the invitation 
might be withdrawn, they stampeded Gus 
with their orders. 

Bobolink raised his glass with a flourish, 
“Here’s how,’ ’ he cried and drained it in 
one gulp. “Now,” he continued, as the 
Animal struggling with the sixth milk 
shake was obliged to confess he could 
drink no more. “I’m hungry, me for some 
waffles,” and he stalked into the dining 
room with the Clan trooping after him. 

Bobolink seated himself at the big center 
table. “Double order of waffles,” he called, 
and sat silent, staring straight before him, 
apparently oblivious of the sensation caused 
by his unusual behavior. 

When the four waffles, brown, crispy, 
and delicious were placed before him, he 
spread butter on them, poured Gus’s famed 
Vermont Maple Syrup over them arid be- 
gan to eat. Not hastily and in gulps, but 
slowly and _ deliberately, chewing each 
mouthful as though he enjoyed it im- 
mensely, 

He finished with a sigh of satisfaction. 

“Another double order,” he called, and ate 
them in the same manner. 

When he ‘finished four double orders 
and called for the fifth the room was in 
an uproar. 

“He’s out for the record!” the Clown 
screamed, and Antidote Jones clambered 
up on a chair and removed the black 
board with the magic 23 chalked on it 
from above the fire place. 

Gus, having learned what was going on, 
left the store in charge of, an assistant, 
and took his place at the waffle iron, trying 
his best to add to the size and thickness of 
the ones he sent in to Bobolink. 

Bobolink sighed as the waiter placed the 
fifth order before him. “You can do it 
Bobolink, old boy,” said the Clown leaning 
over him. 

“Yep, take your time though,” inter- 
rupted the Animal, “You've got eight to 
go for the record.” 

“Can you do it?” 
son anxiously. 

Bobolink nodded. “You bet I can,” he 
replied. “Just watch me.” 

“Let’s go! Let’s go!” shouted the crowd, 
for the room was packed with a mob of 
boys, the news of Bobolink’s attempt to 
break the school waffle record, having 
spread with lightning like rapidity the 
length of Spring Street and through the 
dormitories, and with the possibility of 
eating waffles at Gus’s expense, almost the 
entire school was trying to crush its way 
into the store. 

“Stand back, give him air!. He must 
have air!” commanded the Clown, who had 
assumed the role of master of ceremonies. 
“Give him a chance, will you,” he ordered, 
and motioning to the other members of 
the Clan they linked arms and formed a 
circle around the table where Bobolink was 
struggling with his twentieth waffle. 

Bobolink finished it and called for an- 
other double order which was passed over 
the heads of the crowd. 

The Clown groaned, for he saw that Gus 
had made four of the largest, thickest 
waffles he had ever seen. Bobolink drew 
a long breath and started on the twenty- 
first. He was chewing more slowly and 
swallowing with difficulty, but manfully 
he struggled on and when he fin:shed the 
Clown announced the score amidst a wild 
outburst of cheering. 

Bobolink looked long at the plate with 
the three remaining waffles before he start- 
ed on his twenty-second, and for one aw- 
ful moment the crowd feared he had 
reached his limit. He shook his head and 
rubbed his eyes sleepily, and then picking 
up his knife and fork started on the 
twenty-second. He finished it. 

“He’s going to bust it sure,” yelled the 
Animal. 

Bobolink chewed doggedly on the twenty- 
third, each mouthful going down harder 
than the one preceding it. Slowly he ate 
his way through it. The crowd howled 
for Bobolink had tied the record. 


asked Skeeter Robin- 


Stupidly, he gazed at the remaining 
waffle. It was a huge one, extra thick and 
swimming in butter and maple syrup. 
Bobolink dropped his knife and fork. 

‘I can’t do it,” he mumbled as the Clown 
bent over him, shouting words of encour- 
agement. “I’m filled up, I can’t do it.” 

“Look here, Bobolink!” shouted the 
Clown, “You must, you’ve tied Glut Per- 
kin’s record. Only one more. It’s a little 
one. Come on, old boy, put her over.” 

The crowd cried encouragement. Bobo- 
link took one mouthful, started to swallow, 
almost choked, to the horror of his audi- 
ence, finally gulped it down and then stopp 

“IT can’t do it,’ and attempted to rise. 

The Clown thrust him back. “You 
must!” he cried. “Just think of breaking 
the school record! Come on Bobolink, old 
boy! Come on!” 

Glassy eyed, flushed, and breathing heav- 
ily Bobolink struggled on. How he hated 
waffles. Never so long as he lived would 
he eat another. This one seemed as big 
as a blanket and about as palatable. Gosh, 
how he hated them! Then his anger against 
waffles in general turned to hatred of the 
particular one on his plate, and he deter- 
mined to eat it if it killed him. 

Slowly, he ate away, each mouthful he 
swallowed being greeted with renewed 
cheering from the crowd, which jammed 
every inch of space not only ig the dining 
room but in the store in front as well, 
while the overflow was milling around on 
the sidewalk trying to force the door that 
Gus had craftily bolted when he saw the 
record was in danger. 

With eyes almost closed, and cheeks 
puffed out like toy balloons, Bobolink raised 
the last piece to his lips. It disappeared. 
He swallowed and sank back in his chair. 

Pandemonium reigned. Yells, whoops, 
catcalls, whistles and shrieks, made Gus’s 
store seem to rock on its foundations. 
Finally the Animal clambered up on the 
mantel piece and hung the blackboard back 
in its place, now with a huge white 24 on its 
black surface. Then he turned and waving 
his arms frantically led cheer after cheer 
for Bobolink, who smiled delightly at the 
uproar the school was making over him. 

Ten minutes later Gus and his frantic 
assistants had restored a semblance of 
order, and by moving together the small 
tables made them almost accommodate the 
throng which was eagerly awaiting the 
free waffle feast. 

“Now,” said the Clown during a lull in 
the buzz of conversation. “Tell us about it 
—for a whole term you neither eat nor 
drink anything, except water, between 
meals, then you come in here tonight and 
bust the school waffle record. What’s the 
answer ?” 

“Rheumatism. Our doctor told me I’d 
have it if I ate between meals. So I 
promised Dad I wouldn’t eat between meals 
until the end of the first term. I’m re- 
lieved of the promise now,” replied Bobo- 
link sheepishly. 

A gale of laughter greeted this reply. 

Then the Animal rose and pounding on 
the table for order, said: “See here, you 
goats, keeping a promise is the best sort 
of Sweetwater spirit. Isn’t “Veritas” the 
school motto? Didn’t the Clown run Bobo- 
link ragged all over the hills one after- 
noon last fall, and get him lost purposely 
so he wouldn’t get any dinner at the com- 
mons, knowing there would be heaps of 
good things at the Clan’s Hallowe’en 
Spread that evening? Bobolink never ate 
a bite although he was nearly starved. 
How many of you fellows have tried to 
get him to eat or drink something between 
meals, making fun of him when he re- 
fused? Now,” he continued, jumping on- 
to a table where he stood with one foot 
in a butter dish Gus had placed there a 
minute before, “I want the school to 
know the Clan bids Bobolink to member- 
ship. Come on now, the long cheer. Are 
you ready? Hip! -Hip!” 

The cheer that followed made the dishes 
rattle, and when Bobolink heard his name 
thundered at its end, it was with a greater 
sense of satisfaction than he had felt when 
he had swallowed the last mouthful of his 
twenty-fourth waffle amid the uproar of 
his schoolmates. 
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My First t Flight 
By Otto W. Kurth, Patrol Leader, Troop 8, Woodhaven, N. Y. 


























The author and some aerial photographs he made 


T was a red letter day for me when my 
father came home one evening and an- 
nounced that he had received an in- 

vitation to be a guest on a sight seeing trip 
over New York in one of the new giant 
flying boats. The invitation included my 
mother but as she emphatically refused to 
go, it was my fortune to take her place. 

The Sunday of the trip was a perfect 
day for flying. The sky was clear and 
there was only the slightest suggestion of 
a breeze. We went to the starting place 
of the boats at 79th Street and the Hudson 
River. There we found three flying boats 
lying at anchor and doing a rushing busi- 
ness in booking passengers for trips. 

We were again fortunate in securing 
places on the biggest of the three, the 
Santa Maria. A small motor launch 
speedily ran us out to the point off the 
shore where she was ready to receive her 
human freight. There were five other 
passengers besides my father and myself 
and we all entered through a trap-door in 
the bow. The inside of the boat was quite 
roomy. The body is roughly divided into 
three parts. The forward cabin accommo- 
dates six people who are seated in wicker 
chairs with a window for each person. A 
narrow passage leads through the engine 
room to the stern cabin in which are seats 
for four people. Owing to the odd num- 
ber of passengers, the boat ordinarily 
takes ten, my father had to sit alone in the 
rear cabin whereas I had the middle seat 
on the port side in the forward cabin. 

As soon as we were all seated one of 
the mechanics climbed out to the wings 
and started the engines going. The anchor 
was cast off and with a mighty whirr the 





fire, with a grate, in tin plates, with plates 
for covers. 

Certain articles of food are absolutely 
necessary on any cruise; others, involving 
more or less luxury may be added accord- 
ing to taste. As a rule, canned goods 
should not be taken on a trip where many 
portages are to be made. The food value 
is small in proportion to the weight, and 
nothing is more ruinous to the temper than 
the sharp edges of cans digging into the 
back of the camper who is carrying the 
pack. 

Flour and bacon are prime requisites. 
Plenty of bacon takes the place of other 
meat products, and, to a large degree, of 
butter. Bread is difficult to carry, so the 
wise camper makes a variety of substitutes. 
Pancakes, bannocks and dumplings ‘for 
stews all can be made from the same pro- 
portions of flour, baking powder and salt. 
Rice is an invaluable accompaniment to a 
canoe trip, and dry navy beans are a food 
that keep muscles fit to paddle day after 
day without fatigue. Dried fruit is valu- 
able, and powdered milk a great help in 
making appetizing dishes. 

Assuming that there will be fish in 
plenty for the catching, and that watercress 
and berries may be gathered along the 
way, the following table ~ shows propor- 
tions for a fairly balanced food supply for 
a trip of ten days, based on ration list of 
U. S. Forest Service: 


1922 


engines started to go faster and faster. 
We taxied out to the middle of the river, 
turned about and faced straight down the 
river and were now ready for the actual 
flight. A tug pulling several scows de- 
layed us for a few moments but soon the 
river was clear. With a roar that almost 
frightened the novice aviators, the plane 
fairly seemed to leap foward remaining in 
the water for about four or five hundred 
feet, spray rushing up along the sides of 
the cabin. Faster and faster till a slight 
turn of the rudder lifted the plane clear 
out of the water. We rose rapidly and soon 
found ourselves at a height of about nine 
hundred feet which is the usual flying 
height for boats of this type. We sailed 
along more steady than a train. There 
was hardly any vibration, just a gentle 
swaying motion. 

Looking out a marvelous panorama lay 
beneath us. The city seemed like a town 
made entirely of beautiful toy houses. All 
the ugliness which is found along the 
water fronts had disappeared. The dis- 
tance lent enchantment to the scene. Big 
liners tied up at their piers, excursion and 
ferry boats looked like mechanical toys. 
Although we hardly seemed to move we 
were travelling at the rate of eighty miles 
an hour and the statue of Liberty was 
soon in sight. Having been used to look- 
ing up at the grand old lady it was a queer 
sensation to see her as we saw her then. I 
can only describe it as a very unique sight. 
We rounded the statue and flew over Gov- 
ernor’s Island towards the battery, thereby 
getting a splendid view of lower Brooklyn, 
which, with its multitude of small, family 

(Concluded on page 54) 


Department of Camping 


(Concluded from page 37) 





No. in party 2 3 4 § 6 
Flour...... 201b. 301b. 40!1b. SOlb. 601b. 
Bacon..... 4 Ib. 6 Ib. 8lb. 101b. 12 1b. 
Sugar.....101lb. 151b. 201b. 251b. 301b. 
Milk, ev ‘ap- 

orated... 7cans 9cans 14 cans 18 cans 21 cans 
Rice....... 1 1b. 1% lb. 2b. 2% Ib. 3lb. 
Beans... .. 3 lb. 4% lb. 61b. 7% lb. 9 Ib. 
Corn Meal. 2 Ib. 3 Ib. 4 |b. 5 Ib. 6 Ib. 
Cocoa..... 3.20z. 4.80z. 640z. Moz. 9.6072. 
Baking 

Powder.. 3.20z. 4.802. 6402. Moz. 9.602. 


Dried 


Apricots 6.40z. 9.60z. 12.80z. 1 lb. 19.2 oz 
Raisins.... 6.402. 9.60z. 12.80z. 1lb. 19.2 0z 
Dried Figs 6.40z. 9.60z. 12.80z. 1lb. 19.2 0z 


Dried 

Prunes. . 2 Ib. 3 Ib. 4 lb. 5 Ib. 6 Ib. 
Salt.. .....19.2 oz. 28.80z. 21b.40z. 3 Ib. 
Pepper... .1-3/5 oz. 2-2/5 0z. 3-1/50z. 4 0z. 


Matches... 100 150 200 250 300 


Add butter in a friction top tin, ham, 
canned vegetables and any other luxuries 
you like, if your cruise is short. The 
pre-war “erbstwurst”, a condensed soup, is 
again on the market, and forms a palatable 
and light weight addition to any food pack. 

The Scout rule “Be Prepared” is needed 
nowhere more than in making a canoe trip 
through rough unsettled country. To sym 
up, first prepare yourself; next prepare a 
map; then prepare your canoe, your cloth- 
ing, your shelter, your equipment. Then 
follows your food. Any schedule of re- 
quirements must be modified to suit par- 
ticular conditions. The foregoing sugges- 
tions, however, form a practical framework 
on which to build a successful trip. 














Rugged 


BICYCLE TIRES 


“Gee! That Fellow has a Tire 
Made by Federal, too!” 


| pea your bike you want the best tires that 
money can buy, for they play a big part 
in the speed, performance and comfort of 
biking. 

Quality and “Extra Service” have made 
Federal exceedingly popular. Six different 
types to choose from, make it easy to match 
up with any other tire you are now using. 


THE FEDERAL RUBBER CO. 
of Illinois 
Cudahy, Wisconsin 





“Big Six’ 
Quality Line 





























Means RADIO 


Satisfaction 











= Radio equip- 














construct your own 
apparatus or buy the 
“custom-made” outfit 
—must be made right, 
or you cannot expect 
lasting satisfaction. 

SIGNAL parts and 
sets are the product of 





Combination Detector and One 
Stage Amplifier 
Made to allow for the greatest flexi- 
bility of operation with the maxi- 
mum of efficiency. A genuine vacuum- 
tube detector, with great latitude of 


ization whose experi- 
ence in making Radio 
equipment dates back 
to the earliest days of 
“wireless.” 

There is seasoned knowledge and experienced handicraft built 
into every item of the SIGNAL line. Each piece will give you 
the service you have a right to expect. 

Ask for SIGNAL when you want Radio parts or Radio sets 
and insure yourself against that “most embarrassing moment” 
Hara spat goes wrong, just as you expect to entertain your 

riends 


For sale by dealers everywhere. 


SIGNAL ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


1908 Broadway Menominee, Mich. 
33'S. Clinton’St. ., Chicago 


adjustment, and an amplifier that 
functions without annoying discord. 


Accept no substitutes. 





ment—whether you. 


a plant and an organ- | 


(1856) 
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GET THIS | 


SUN-WATCH 


COST FREE 

















AVE you heard of this 

marvelous new Sun- 
watch? The “tickless time- 
piece,” they call it. It’s a sun- 
dial, watch and compass all in 
| one, and so ingeniously de- | 
| signed that its beautiful fin- 
ished brass case closes to a 
thickness of % of an inch and 
has no wheels or springs to 
get out of order! 


HOW TO GET A SUN-WATCH 


This wonderful instrument, made | 
by the well-known Ansonia Clock 
Company, will be given for selling 
two new yearly subscriptions for 
BOYS’ LIFE at the regular price | 
of $2.00 a year each (a total re- 
mittance of $4.00). Or, if you pre- 
fer, you may have a Sun-watch for 
selling only one new subscription, 
and 35c additional. 

Note: This offer is for new (but not 
your own) yearly subscriptions only. 


The renewal of any present subscription 
will not count. 


BOYS’ LIFE, 200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 














GET ONE FOR MOTHER 
RIP-EAS Y the best and most 
9 practical device to 
help Mother and the folks’ at home in their 
home sewing. Guaranteed by a reliable man- 
ufacturer. Send 10c in stamps or coin for 
sample today and Do a Good Turn for 
Mother. 
RIP-EASY Company, 303 South Street 
Waterloo lowa 














LL Boy Scouts love nature. We will send you 
A our beautiful illustrated book free, showing 
types of .ovely flowers, raised from bulbs, 

that will bloom in your home this winter, and if 
nlanted outside this fall will bloom in the spring. 
New Amsterdam Bulb Co., 1147 Broadway, N. Y 





Get Your Own 


BELT FIRST AID CASE 
FROM BOYS’ LIFE 


Just the thing for camp and hike 
—provides everything needed for 
first aid work when away from 
supplies. 

Simple — Compact — Complete 
Packed in dust proof metal box 
with khaki duck carrying case to 
wear on belt. Should last indef- 
initely. Can be refilled! 

Given: for selling and sending one 
NEW yearly subscription (not 
your own, and 85c (total remit- 
tance $2.85) or for two NEW 
yearly subscriptions and 35c (total 
remittance $4.35). 


BOYS’ LIFE 
The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 
200 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 





BOYS’ LIFE 





“Hold on tight!” = 
warned the boy, as 
the needle crept to 
thirty miles. 

“Y-yes,” returned 
his passenger, clutch- 





Returning the Late Mr. King 


ciuenasesitel from page 15) 


7 “I’m glad of that,” 
|} was the reply. “In 
that case I shouldn't 
have known just what. 
to think!” 








—————d “T'll be doggoned if 





ing the seat frantical- 
ly. “I—I fear my hat blew off! 
ask where we're going ?” 

“Riverside Drive!” laughed Bert, his 
own hat long missing. “Lie down, Pincher, 
good old pup! You saved the day, and ac- 
cording to the very best military tactics.” 

“Do—do we stop at your uncle’s first?” 
gasped the old gentleman, finding difficulty 
in breathing the air that flew past so 
swiftly. 

“Too late for that,” 
cheerfully than he felt. 

“But—but your schooling next winter 
depended upon it,” persisted the little man. 

“Just forget it,” smiled Bert. “’Sall 
right.” 

ag here’s no doubt—about your being— 
a scout,” came the asthmatic commenda- 
tion. 


May I 


said Bert, more 


HATEVER plans Bert may have 

formed, to fit the present emergency, 
they were spoiled before another ten min- 
utes had passed. Slowing down to twenty, 
he was just congratulating himself upon 
getting through Garden City, when a 
motor cop appeared alongside, motioning 
him to draw over to the curb. 

“You can’t get away with it, kid,” he 
said, with a shake of his head. “Now 
you’re in trouble. Let's have your card.” 
Bert sighed ruefully. 

“Haven't any.” 

“*Haven't any’? 
No license at all?” 

“Nope.” 

“Sa-ay, 
is this?” 

“Don’t know. 
named Bland.” 

“Oh, you do, eh? 
ested one way or the other, 

“Not very.” 

“Say, look here, 


What do mean ? 


you 


boy, you’re in deep! Whose car 


Guess it belongs to a man 


Not very much inter- 
are you?” 


my lad, don’t try to 


hand me anything like that! What do you 
suppose is going to happen to you for this 
little joy ride?” , 

“Give it up,” replied Bert, philosophically. 
“The scouts are not supposed to waste 
much time counting the cost of a good 
deed. I’ve saved—that is, this pup and I 
have—an old gentleman from a couple of 
rough-necks. I’ve lost a dandy job, my 
bike and my hat. I’ve done my duty and 
gotten a dog that’d die for me. That’s 
all. Bring out your handcuffs and get 
your electric-chair ready. J can’t help it. 

The officer began to grin, 

“Get two chairs ready,” 
old gentleman, recklessly, ‘ 
him! i 

“How do you get this way?” laughed 
the traffic cop, mopping his red face with 
an enormous handkerchief. “What is this 
—a vaudeville act, you and ,your granddad 
in the misfits, and the pup? Suppose you 
tell me your name, for a starter, old man?” 

“Well, of that I’m not quite certain,’ 
was the earnest admission. The police- 
man stood with poised pencil and open 
mouth. 

“Oh, I'll tell you who we are,” said Bert, 
readily. “I’m Bert Seaman of Amityville, 
leader of the Owl Patrol, B. S. A. This 
is Mr. Henry C. King of Riverside Drive, 


demanded the 
‘and kill me with 





New York City. He The cop’s ex- 
pression changed. 

“Look here, kid!” he snapped, “quit 
your fooling! Henry C. King died a 


month ago. Committed suicide. Found his 
clothes and watch and money at the foot 
of Ninety-sixth Street. What you talking 
about !” 

“Did they find the body?” inquired the 
old gentleman, politely interested. 

“No, they didn’t,” said the cop, going 
around the car and staring into the little 
man’s face. 


you don’t look like the 
pictures!” exclaimed the officer, after 
a full minute’s scrutiny. “If you're the 
late Mr. King, where you been for four 
weeks ?” 

“Really, I can’t say,” replied the old 
gentleman, affably. “They told me I was 
in Connecticut, but this brave boy says it’s 
Long Island. I’m inclined to believe him, 
for the scouts ~ 

“Kid, it’s up to you—the old one’s not at 
home. Tell me, for the lova Mike, what 
you know about all this?” 

“Only that I heard Knapp, his grandson, 
kicking because Bland had let Mr. King 
escape. They must have kidnapped him, 
I suppose, and tried to make him believe 
he was some one else. Why they did it, I 
give up.’ 

“Well, by 7. what do you know about 
that?” cried the cop. “It’s as plain as an 
airship. Knapp’s the guy that’s been trying 
so hard to make the life insurance com- 
panies pay up, his mother being left every- 
thing by the old man’s last will. He stages 
a fake suicide, abducts the old party, and, 
for the looks of it, offers Say, kid, 
what did you say you'd lost by this res- 
cue?” 

“Never mind about that,” said Bert. 
“Can’t we take Mr. King to his daughter, 
and then get after Bland and Knapp?” 

“Sure we can, and will—don’t you worry 
your head about that. But, listen, kid,— 
listen to the best little joke you ever heard 
in your born days,—for the innocent looks 
of it, this scalliwag, Knapp, made a stand- 
ing offer of five thousand dollars for the 
return of his grandfather, dead or alive— 
and you're the lad that get’s the reward!” 

“In that case,” observed the old gentle- 
man, pleasantly, “I wish you would return 
me as soon as convenient to you; For, not 
having eaten since yesterday morning, 1’m 
really rather hungry !” 











UROPE was not the only 
land where armored || 
knights went forth to deeds }}| 
of chivalry. The South Seas 
too had suits of mail, and, no 


South Sea Aemerc 
By Francis Dickie 


SS] monkey in question was 
named Jeremiah; he owed 
his name to the sadness of his 
facial expression. His master 
| was a Britisher. Jeremiah’s 
two soft brown eyes were in- 








doubt, a Don Quixote, brown |! — 








of hue. The peculiar thing 
about the natives of the far-flung islands 
of the South Pacific is that though con- 
stantly at war for centuries, only one 
tribe, the Gilbert Islanders, ever rose to 
the occasion and manufactured armor. 
These suits, on account of the great labor 
entailed in their manufacture, were, how- 
ever, limited in number. Only one was 
owned by each village. But unique as was 
the armor the purpose to which the suits 
were put was just as unique. When a 
quarrel arose between rival villages, the 
male populations did not take up arms 
against each other. Instead the most 
noted warrior in each village was chosen. 
Each donned his home town’s armor, and 
went forth, and thus was the dispute set- 
tled, the winner being declared in the right. 
This armor is shown in the accompanying 
photograph. The suits have become ex- 
ceedingly rare, and with the coming of 
peace to the Gilbert Islands in the fast 
decade, the few that were nianufactured 
have been picked up by collectors. They 
were made of coir string from the cocoa- 
nut husk, so closely woven as to form a 
coat with as much resistance as a strong 
board, and having a far greater lightness. 
This was extended at the back above the 
head to protect the wearer’s head from a 
blow from behind, or, in case he fell on 
his face, to deaden and lessen a blow that 
would otherwise have been fatal. To 
make the armor absolutely invulnerable a 
breastplate was added. This was made 
out of the skin of the stingaree or ray 
fish, which when dried is as strong as 
metal, but very light. In front of the 
figure are shown two of the weapons used 
by the modern knights of the South Seas. 
The crossed articles are wooden swords, 
to the blades of which were attached 
sharks’ teeth, which inflicted terrible cut- 
ting wounds. A spear head of similar de- 
sign is shown opposite. Very great war- 
riors or men of wealth had necklaces of 
human téeth as shown around the figure’s 
neck. Human teeth were articles of great 
value, and the surest way to win a Gil- 











A suit of South Sea armor. 


bert Island lady’s heart is to present her 
with a necklace of these. Owing to the 
Gilbert Islands having become very peace- 
ful of late years the price of human tooth 
necklaces are going up in price, and have 
become almost as scarce as the strange 
armor a to the islands. 


| 























ME oz stories are ane an 
American who has lived in India con- 
cerning one monkey’s intelligence. The 


finitely sad, especially when 
the curious little mind behind them was 
devising some wickedness. 

Jeremiah seemed to be under a necessity 
of being mischievous; for when doing 
something that he well knew was wrong. 
he would utter shrill screams of terror, 
but without stopping for a moment in his 
work. 

He loved his master dearly, and would 
fling himself into his arms with most 
pathetic joy after the shortest absences. 
But as soon as he was released he would 
very likely return to his favorite amuse- 
ment, which was to steal a vase or some 
breakable object from the house, climb 
with it to the top of a tree in the garden 
and hurl it down. 

Jeremiah’s most remarkable achievement 
was capturing a dog to ride on in a march. 
When his master was moving from one 
station to another, Jeremiah, then quite 
young, was sent to march with the natives, 
the horses, and a new English dog-cart. 
At first he rode in the dog-cart: but he 
had not gone far before two buttons were 
twisted off the cushions, a hole was bitten 
in the cloth, and the monkey’s little hand 
was drawing out handfuls of the stuffing. 

Jeremiah was therefore condemned to 
walk; and a very weary little monkey, dusty 
and hungry and thirsty, arrived at the end 
of a long day’s march. Evidently he 
thought the matter over, and decided that 
it was not good enough. 

When he was given his supper, the men 
noticed that he chose a black dog out of 
the crowds of outcast dogs that hung about 
the camp, and offered it part of his meal. 
The next morning Jeremiah fed the dog 
again, and beguiled it into following the 
march. And by and by the monkey jumped 
on the dog’s back and rode along. 

Every day the proceeding was repeated. 
The monkey rode the whole of the re- 

maining eighty miles of the journey on 
the dog’s back. Every night he shared his 
supper with the dog, and slept up close 
to him. 
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Queer Sentinels 


By N. Tourneur 
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EN are not 

the only ones 
who post sentinels 
to guard against 
danger and attack. 
Nature has gifted 
many of her wild 
things with the 
same sense of pre- 
caution. Many a 
settler in Rhode- 
sia and other parts 
of rugged South 
African states tell 
of the almost un- 
‘canny intelligence 
shown by the ba- 
boons in guarding 
themselves from 
man and leopards. 
They form a regu- 
lar garrison, place 
sentinels at differ- 
ent points, and relieve them several times 
during the night and day. If an enemy is 
sighted, the sentinel with his savage “woof- 
woof” raises the alarm. If the intruder is 
a man, they usually scurry off among the 
rocks and kopjes, but, if a leopard, the 
baboons advance to attack. 

When, too, baboons go feeding among 
the crops, they form parties. On reaching 
a patch of mealies they enter it only after 
the sentries have been arranged, and, at 
times, the guards are relieved, and feed 
like the others. Sometimes, however, the 
sentinel is taken unaware, especially by 
the leopard, and, if it is at night-time, the 
bloodstains on the rocks and ground are 
all that mark the end of the unwary ba- 
boon. Again, the leopard occasionally is 
so placed as to cut off the guard’s retreat 
to the cave, or before its party can come 
to assist, and the unlucky one is snatched 
up before the very eyes of its companions. 

The tarpans or real wild horses of Cen- 
tral Asia have also this intuition for pro- 
tection. As the herds browse along, the 
stallions head the files a distance in ad- 
vance and often gallop round their own 
troops. Meantime the young stallions are 
grazing and moving about a mile or two 
away. Few living things, men included, 
have the remarkable piercing sight of the 
tarpans. On a pret in the distance 
seeing the tip of something unfamiliar 
along the far-off sky line, it trots forward 
to reconnoiter, with head held high and 
tail streaming out. And at this, the files 
halt. If the inquisitive sentinel stops sud- 
denly, and begins to crop the grass, the 
herd moves on; but, if the stallion flings 
up his hindquarters, turns, and with a 
peculiar shrill neigh warns the troop, all 
instantly wheel, and gallop away, the stal- 
—_ in the rear and looking back repeat- 
edly. 

Many birds have the same intuition of 
posting guards. The starlings so common 
in parts of the British Isles always have a 
sentinel or picket on watch while the flock 
feeds upon the ground. When the sentry 
takes flight the entire flock as if they had 
been watching with one eye immediately 
rises into the air, each bird wheeling and 
twisting in perfect time with the leader. 

Perhaps, only one other bird is as alert 
as the lookouf of the golden plovers, and 
that is the wild goose. 


On the marshes and watery grounds 
where the wild geese feed, it is possible, 
sometimes, to pick out at a distance the 
guard stz anding perfectly still on a well- 
chosen piece of ground giving a w ide view 
all around. Its keen sight takes in the 
skies and surrounding country. On any 
restlessness being shown by it, the flock 
feeding on the marshes keep on the alert, 
until some recognized sign of alarm or 
reassurance is given by the sentinel. Some 
naturalists have gone so far as to say, the 
picket- -goose is relieved at intervals by a 
companion that has fed. Be that as it may, 
it is certain that only one other wild thing 
is sharper when on guard than the wild 
goose. And it is the well-known beaver. 

The beaver is the “crack” sentinel of 
the wild. The picket sits motionless as 
stone on the roof of one of the lodges, or 
some high point allowing it a good view 
all around. But, the lightest and littlest 
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unaccustomed 
sound starts it into 
activity. It sits up- 
right with a warn- | 
ing “churr,” and 
the same second its 
mates turn their 
eyes on it. The 
beaver. sentry lis- 
tens as no human 
ear can listen, and 
it is almost impos- 
sible for the softest- 
footed and most 
cautious woodsman 
to take the animal 
by surprise. Smack 
goes the picket’s 
tail as it dives into 
the water. Up and 
down the water- 
way the alarm is 
repeated by the 
beavers, warning those on the surface to 
dive into safety, and those below not to 
rise. In two seconds or so, the waterway 
is as if deserted, with only the ripples on 
the surface giving signs of the life below. 

After all, Dame Nature has a fair 
measure of success in the ways she tries 
to protect her own from man the slaugh- 
terer. 
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to the coast in my boats; leaving us, dead 
and wounded, and all, to sink with the 
ship. I'll see you get a big reward for 
this. D’ye know what I’ve found out also, 
by that — 

The “hand” a “hand” no longer—shook 
his thumping tend 

“Why! You are the son of ‘Old Man’ 
Hurst, who gave me my footing at sea, 
when I was in black despair at things, and 
nigh down and out. My lad, leave yourself 
in my hands. I'll try to repay the debt, 
to his son.” 

Will gaped at him, and his eyes began 
to blink. 

Captain Page patted him on the shoulder. 

And, today, a crack young skipper in 
the Atlantic Trade does not mind telling 
this story, when you know him intimately. 
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thought so base and dishonorable. I have 
known Boone in times of old, when poverty 
and distress had him fast by the hand; and 
in those wretched circumstances I have 
ever found him of a noble and generous 
soul, despising everything mean; and, 
therefore, I will freely grant him a dis- 
charge for whatever sums of mine he might 
have been possessed of at the time.” 

While Boone was in Richmond he had an 
opportunity to call upon Hamilton, who 
had been the Governor at Detroit during 
Boone’s_ captivity, and who had there 
showed him such kindness. Now Hamilton 
was himself a prisoner, having been cap- 
tured at Vincennes by George Rogers 
Clark. 

The next two years were full of varied 
excitement. Boone went to Richmond as 
a legislator. There he was captured, with 
others, by Tarleton, but was paroled ‘after 
a few days. The conditions of the parole 
pfobably prevented his serving again, for 
he returned to Kentucky, after visiting his 
friends and relatives in Pennsylvania. On 
his return to Boonesborough he moved his 
family to a point five miles away. There he 
put up a stockade of his own. The place 
was called Boone’s Station and there he 
took up his abode, making again a home 
in the wilderness. 


(To be continued in October Boys’ Lire) 




























READ _— 


for good work in school! 


Your grandfather ciphered with a soapstone pencil 
on a red-edged slate. Noisy, gritty slate pencils, 
and ordinary lead pencils, carried your father through 
“exams.” 


But now EversHarp is “the pencil.” It goes to 
school regularly, clipped on every fellow’s pocket. 
The girls suspend it from a chain or ribbon. Every- 
body likes EversHarpP, for it is so handy ; never needs 
sharpening and with one filling of lead can write 
“Constantinople” more than 100,000 times. Like 
an automatic gun, EversHarp is beautifully made 
and carries its lead in a magazine. Aim for high 
marks in school, and EversHArRP will sure help you 
get them. Tell this to father and mother. . 


EveRSHARP is made in long or short styles, some with 
ring on the end, and in gold, silver and enamel. 
Priced from 65c to $65. Sold everywhere. Do not 
let any one sell you a pencil inferior to EvERSHARP. 


Made in U. S. A. by THE WAHL COMPANY, Chicago 
Canadian Factory, THE WAHL COMPANY, Ltp., Toronto 


ERSHARP 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Use only genuine 
EVERSHARP Leads. 
They fit like ammuni- 
tion for a gun. Seven 
grades from very soft 
to extra hard. 























GET COST FREE FOR CAMP 
A 300-ft. Range EVEREADY SPOTLIGHT 


You know how useful a good spotlight is in camp or for night 
use or in darkness any time, anywhere. You want a good light 
and the Eveready manufacturers tell us that this 300-ft. range 
focusing flashlight is the most remarkable ever invented, being 
capable of throwing a brighter light a longer distance than was 
ever possible before—specially adapted for outdoor use. See 


Back Cover of this issue. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Solid brass, heavily nickeled; silvered scientific con- 
centrating reflectors. 

Special Eveready Mazda Lamp of increased bril- 
liancy and power. 

Shock absorber to prevent breaking of Mazda Lamp 
if flashlight is accidentally dropped or jarred. 

In addition to usual “slide” contact for continuous 
burning, both styles have “flash” contact for 
intermittent lighting. 

Exclusive focusing device. Light instantly focused 
as desired, by turning end cap. 

End cap holds two extra Mazda Lamps so that your 
flashlight may not be put out of business when a 
lamps burns out. 

End cap stamped to show the renewal type num- 
bers for battery and Mazda Lamp required for 
this particular flashlight. 


GIVEN TO YOU 


You may have this splendid light for selling and sending 
to us only 4 NEW yearly subscriptions for BOYS’ LIFE 
(total remittance $8.00), or for 2 NEW yearly subscrip- 
tions and $2.00 (total $6.00), or for one NEW yearly 
subscription and $3.00 (total remittance $5.00). 


BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 
200 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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| ‘Don’t. Lose Your | 
| BOYS’ LIFE! ! 
N == == 


50 WAYS TO 
EARN THE COST OF IT 


Does your subscription for BOYS’ 
LIFE expire with this issue or in the next 
few months? Right now is the time to 
get your renewal fixed up. Then you can 
settle back for the months ahead; the 
Biggest and Best Reading Program in 
BOYS’ LIFE History. See Editorial 
Notice on Inside Front Cover. 


Let Dad In On It, Too 


If you will share your copies with Dad, 
you'll find that he, too, will want to be 
sure the renewal is sent ahead of time so 
that no copies will be missed. Read Wil- 


bur C. Stone's letter which follows: 
GENTLEMEN: 

Before I made the acquaintance of Boys’ 
Lire, Mother read her magazines and Dad read 
his. I didn’t care for magazines at all, but since 
—I can read nothing until I finish Boys Lire, 
and—I fight for it—but half the time Dad beats 
me to it. I made him admit Boys’ Lire had his 
magazines skinned a mile and proved to him 
that the method used by Boys’ Lire to teach 
nature studies and craftsmanship, et cetera, were 
away ahead of high schools insofar as making 
knowledge stick in your brain was concerned. 

Being Patrol Leader, Scribe and Treasurer of 
a live troop, a real Scout magazine appealed very 
strongly to me, especially the department de- 
voted to helps in earning merit badges. How- 
ever Dad thought his magazines filled the bill 
as they cover many subjects. Finally I obtained 
a copy of Boys’ Lire and dropped it on his 
desk. I was afraid he wouldn't open it—I was 
wrong. He opened it and read it from start to 
finish before he laid it aside. I grinned as Dad 
looked up. Dad grinned. “‘You win,” he said. 
“I don’t blame you for wanting that magazine. 
You’re always trying to make things. Boys’ 
LiFE will teach you the correct way to go about 
it. Now Dad’s my pal because we have bully 
times discussing the stories and Dad knows things 
about nature that I never dreamed of until Boys’ 
Lire brought up the subject. 

Yours for (BOYS 
fippur C, 











*) life, 
STONE. 


How They Got the Money 


Here are 50 ways in which boy sub- 
scribers have secured the money that paid 
for their BOYS’ LIFE subscriptions: 


Piling wood, 

Raising a calf. 

Mowing lawns. 

Selling papers. 

Painting fence. 

Delivering milk. 

Sweeping church. 

Keeping chickens. 

Selling magazines. 

Cleaning up yards. 

Carrying out ashes. 

Distributing samples. 

Working in the hay. 

Delivering telegrams. 

Caddying for golfers. 

Driving an auto truck. 

Working in an office. 

Collecting scrap iron. 

Working in drug store. 

Sweeping schoolhouse. 

Farm work in summer. 

Raising a potato patch. 

Working in greenhouse. 

Working for a gardener. 

Working in lumber yard, 

Selling garden produce. 

Working around the home. 

Working in doctor’ s office. 

Cleaning neighbor's cellar. . 
Tending cows and milking. 

Delivering telephone books. 

Working on baker's wagon. 

Bringing up coal and wood. 

Working in a grocery store. 

Picking turkeys and squabs. 

Fixing grates of steam roller. 

Doing janitor work in school. 
Burying a dog for a neighbor. 
Sawing wood with the bucksaw. 
Delivering notices for Preacher. 
Errands on Saturday afternoon. 
Writing and translating letters. 
Making a birdhouse for neighbor. 
Candling eggs at a produce house. 
Killing mosquitoes in a man’s office. 
Working after school at planing mill. 
Making and selling a model aeroplane. 
Carrying water, picking strawberries, etc. 
Operating slicing machine for meat dealer. 
Mother gave it to me for eating less butter. 


50c Will Keep Your 
Copies Coming 


You need not wait to earn the whole $2.00. 
Send 50c (five dimes wrapped securely or better 
still, 25 two-cent stamps), and you'll be renewed 
for three months. That gives you plenty of time 
to earn more. Insure your next three months 
now Address: 
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ther away. I quickly f 
exchanged the camera || 
for the dummy and | 
went off hoping the | 
bird would again take 





again failed to do. 

I felt 1 could afford to try at least once 
more and replaced the dummy camera near 
the nest and waited until the following 
noon. 


ARRIVING at the site at twelve-thirty, 
by twelve-forty I had the camera in 
place and carefully hidden by leaves and 
branches. It stood just where the dummy 
had stood for the past eighteen hours and 
now the birds should have become accus- 
tomed to it. After waiting one hour I took 
a look at the nest but found th: parent birds 
still absent. At the end of the next hour 
I again looked and at last found her 
perched beside the nest. I felt certain that 
the moment for which I had waited so long 
had at last arrived, but an accident to the 
apparatus for operating the shutter foiled 
my efforts and frightened the bird away. 

At four o’clock’she was back again, how- 
ever, perched in exactly the same place 
beside the nest. I thought I heard the click 
of the shutter but gave the line an extra 
pull to make sure of it. The ,extra pull 
proved too much for the bird and away she 
went, but I found that the exposure had 
been made and that I would have at least 





On Sasnee! S Trail 
(Concluded pede page 40) 


one chance for a desirable negative. I re- 
set the camera, but the ever watchful male 
discovered my whereabouts, sounded his 
notes of alarm, and thus kept me from se- 
curing a second exposure, for the female, 
then within a foot of the nest, flew off in- 
stead of going to the nest. 

I spent an additional five hours on the 
following day, failing, however, to add to 
the number of exposures of the adult birds. 
I tried again because | felt certain that the 
female would not hesitate about going to 
the nest after going to it on three occasions 
the previous day. . Luckily, before setting 
the camera for the old birds, I took one 
exposure of the young birds. Both of them 
sat as still as little statues, after getting as 
far from me as they could without falling 
out of the nest entirely. They sat with 
their backs toward me and each other and 
made a pretty team and a nicely balanced 
picture. I found that the young birds 
never moved when the parents were near, 
uttering notes of alarm. 

After having had the camera set for 
several hours, the female was still absent 
and as far as I had seen had not once ap- 
proached the nest. I soon learned the rea- 
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son for this. Upon 
taking a good look at 
the nest, I found the 
strongest of the two 
young birds missing. 
He had shown some 
signs of wanting to 
try his wings, once or twice before, and 
during one of my absences had no doubt 
been induced to do so by the female, for 
both were one and I saw no more of them 
The male bird continued watching and 
guarding the remaining bird without taking 
any chances himself, and hence was care- 
ful not to go to the nest on which the cam- 
era was focused. I could not help admiring 
his sharp eyes and cunning ways, though 
he did try my patience. He was sure to see 
me whenever I tried to see how things 
were going at the nest. As soon as he did 
see me, he perched on a near-by post or 
tree and there in an unconcerned way 
prened his feathers, stopping just long 
enough to give his “er-cut-cut-cut” warn- 
ing, plainly telling his mate that I was still 
lurking about the place and that she must 
“Stay-away, stay-away.” 

I spent five half-days securing one pic- 
ture of the young birds and another of the 
female on guard beside the nest. I had, 
however, all I bargained for: namely, two 
pictures and twenty-five hours in the open 
air during which I learned a number of 
interesting details about that shy and elusive 
bird the coocoo. 
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Adventures In God’s Country | one 


By Scout Philip Gordon Wylie 


——— seventy-five pounds as 

\] we did that first day, 
learns to rustle 
under a hundred and 
|] fifty. We carried with 
i} a tump-line, shoulder 








hot midsummer weath- 











er when the city pave- 
ments glare in the 
broiling sun, there is a 
growing feeling in the 
hearts of a certain 


chosen band of men 
that makes each day 
more tiresome and 


brings to each man the 
picture of some dis- 
tant country where he 
has toiled and laughed 
with the wilderness. 
And_ eventually this 
feeling overpowers 
him and he _ disap- 
pears. Months later 
he comes back again, 
stronger, happier, 
tanned by the sun, and 
looking back to real, 
big days, in his allotted 
district of God’s coun- 
try. 

Many a summer we 
of Troop 18, had seen these symptoms in 
our Scoutmaster, had waited eagerly 
through the fall for his return, and had 
listened breathlessly to the romance of the 
open which he told us at Scout meetings 
during the winter nights. And always we 
had dreamed of the days when we might 
be leveling our rifle at a big-horn, or 
scaling some nameless mountain, or pad- 
dling up some unknown river in the depth 
of the blank spaces on the map. 

Then came a summer in which I had 
planned a little hike through the White 
Mountains, and a big loaf. And one day 
well on in that summer came a map and 
a telegram—a map with big, blank, unex- 
plored spaces and.a telegram which said: 


“Could Phil and chum accompany me— 
trip into Quebec lake region—how soon 
could they start—particulars follow. 

PF. K. V.” 

“Chum” meant Arthur Budlong, who 
had hiked many a long and dusty pike in 
the Adirondacks, with me. And could we 
go? We maintained that we could be ready 
in twenty minutes. However, the next 
week was spent in careful preparation of 
outfits which included: a bed roll, three 
heavy blankets, a sweater, two flannel 
shirts, two pairs of woolen -.breeches, 
woolen underwear and socks, high and 
low shoe pacs, cloth hats, a poncho, a pack 
harness, a hunting knife, and a duffle bag 
for toilet articles, fishing tackle and ditty 
bag. We wore woolen clothes because 
they were warmer, wore better, were not 
uncomfortable when wet, and because they 
help to regulate the body temperatures. 
In the general outfit were: two tents—a 
large specially designed pyramid and a 








straps, or a combina- 
tion of both. 

We had all paddled 
before, but when one 
lives on swift water, 
big, rough lakes, and 
long crooked rivers, 
and when dinner, 
house, and even life 
depend on one’s skill 
in the bow or stern, 
it is best to brush up 
on a few little tricks. 
On a knowledge of 
how and where to 
camp depend comfort 
in eating, sleeping, 
and performing all 
the duties and stunts 
of camp life. So we 
learned in an intensive 





Start from the Trading Post 
Hard work with the 





canoe 


The end of a pom 
fect day 
The Indian grave 


small, compact and light shelter for side- 
trips, two axes, a cook-kit, a .30-40 and a 
.22 rifle, a reflector oven and two canoes, 
one seventeen, and the other eighteen feet. 
Then, green as the most verdant tender- 
foot, and amid the hopeful farewells of 
families and friends, “Tango” (we called 
him Tango from his favorite brand of 
chewing gum) and I departed. 


R. VREELAND, with an already 

4 eager glint in his eye, hustled from 
the Montreal train to meet us. He had 
several packages and “Long Tom” (the 
big rifle) in tow. We were soon joined 
by Mr. Penfield, who was going with 
us. A day and a half later we un- 
packed the canoes at the head of rail 
transportation—Kipawa Lake, Quebec. 
We packed the supplies—except butter and 
eggs, in waterproof food ‘bags, and put 
the food bags in canvas duffle bags. Flour, 
rice, beans, cornmeal, oatmeal, dried vege- 
tables, dried fuit, sugar (brown and white), 
raisins, dried milk, salt, tea, coffee, baking 
powder, jam, chocolate, ham, bacon, and a 
few luxuries for celebrations and special 
occasions. At the last trader’s post these 
were packed in the canoes, and we turned 
our backs on civilization and put them under 
our packs, as a portage was forthcoming. 
The only synonym for: “portage” is 
“work.” Since that first carry we have 
crossed many others, but, though the load 
grows lighter as the trip progresses, am- 
bition increases, and from:struggling under 


In camp 
A real fish 


course during the first 
few days, how to make, 
swing, and carry. a 
pack, how to paddle, 
pole and track a canoe, and how to pick, 
pitch and strike a camp. 
As we went deeper into the woods we 
began to forget towns and cities and to 
live the free, fascinating life of the out- 
of-doors. On the second day out we dis- 
covered some ruffled grouse that had false 
ideas about their safety. They perched in 
trees; the 22 spoke many times and the 
final score was, Tango two birds and two 
for myself. On that same day I carelessly 
neglected to put enough rocks on the but- 
ter pail which I had cached in the lake, 
and the waves stole it. As the butter was 
in one pound prints we decided that by its 
prints it could be tracked. Sure enough 
(our first experience in tracking) we found 
it moored in a cove, half a mile down the 
lake. 

We left the big lake country, and start- 
ed up the rivers and small lakes. About 
four one afternoon I heard Tango’s mad 
cry of “moose! moose!” and saw a leth- 
argic, old cow moose lumbering out of 

»the water a short way up stream. That 
was our first moose and an excited pur- 
suit followed. She disappeared in the 
brush quickly, however, and we learned 
that silent stalking was better than a vio- 
lent dash on the object under observation. 


“Oy~ day we -vere hiking along an in- 
land trail when an animal about 
the size and color of a collie dog came 
bounding toward us. We “froze” and it 
came within ten feet of us before it no- 
ticed us. It was a beautiful, young fawn, 
light brown and dappled with white spots. 
When it did see us, it was not a bit 
frightened, but stood looking at us curi- 
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ously for several seconds. Finally I 
stepped toward it to touch it and then it 
scampered off a few feet, stopped, looked 
back, and bounced off into the woods. 
Fawns are usually very timid and unless in 
parks or preserves seldom pose for human 
beings. 

Did you ever realize how much skill it 
takes to live with actual comfort on the 
woods alone? There are very few men 
living now who can do this. We tried to 
see how many different things we could 
find which were really good to eat. Grouse 
were plentiful. Roast moose and cranberry 
sauce is not to be scorned by the epicurean. 
Porcupine is, in my opinion. Tango and 
I picked, or dug, or whatever you do for 
mussels. With them we made excellent 
clam chowder. We found an abundance 
of raspberries everywhere. Blueberries 
were scarce this year, however. Ducks 
roasted in the reflector oven, served with 
dried apple-sauce and garnished with bunch 
berries seemed almost like Thanksgiving. 
And most plentiful of all were the fish. 
Big fish, little fish put themselves out to 
get on our hooks. During the whole two 
months’ trip we never went out for fish 
without returning with the needed supply. 
At Mr. Vreeland’s delicate hint we green- 
horns even tried “Indian turnip” and vowed, 
while pouring water on our burning 
tcngues, to put juniper in his blankets. 
We saw that living on the country was 
possible, but we decided that our five hun- 
dred pounds of concentrated rations were 
not a bad supplement to nature’s viands. 

“Tt turned cold. It rained. The wind 
blew. Stiff and numb, we paddled up Nine 
Mile lake and made a camp in the dismal 
wet. Our spirits drooped as our wet 
clothes steamed in the miserably smoking 
fire.’ That is about the biggest lie I have 
told so far. One might have expected this 
to happen, unless one had seen Mr. Vree- 
land rustle a camp in the wind and rain, 
when the woods were soaked, and an or- 
dinary camper would have to tell jokes to 


keep up his morale—if he had any left.. 


But in an hour we were dry and comfort- 
able and had learned to smile like the 
master of the art, when the curious won- 
der what we do when it rains. 


5 ee next day dawned bright and prom- 
ising, and brought a series of sights 
By mistake we 
paddled into a gem of a lake which had 
been untouched for years and the popula- 
tion of the woods had come. out on the 
shore to enjoy the warm weather. The 
day began by a chase. We sighted a two- 
prong bull swimming in the lake. Tango, 
always ready for the worst, inaugurated 
the chase. We never caught that moose 
and we did some record paddling, too. 
Never chase a moose unless you can beat 
a hydroplane with one hand and a broken 
paddle. We took lunch on the bank of a 
small stream. A doe came out of the 
bush, gave us the once over and decided 
to take lunch with us. She ate for several 
minutes in the brook bed about thirty 
yards from us, and finally wandered down 
stream. Hardly had she left when a giant 
bull moose came out at the same place. 
This magnificent animal also watched us 
curiously and at length wandered down 
stream. On the way back to the lake we 
started a bull and a cow. That afternoon 
we made camp and watched a continual 
performance of the deer and: moose on 
the opposite shore. A doe and a fawn 
played a kind of tag with a buck. Big 
bull moose raced along in shallow water. 
And in the evening a bull with a glorious 
head came down and fed for three quarters 
of an hour within a stone’s throw of the 
place where we crouched and watched. 
The moon was bright, and the spectacle 
of this great creature, feeding and ‘swim- 
ming in that wild, lonely lake is a never- 
to-be-forgotten one. 

In the middle of a big, burned-country 
lake was a small, green, rock island. On 
the island we noticed a cross. We went 
ashore and found on the bare rocks two 
rude coffins containing the skeletons of 
two old Indians who had died some seven- 
ty-five years ago. One was an old hunter. 
His tea pail with some tea, tobacco and 
patent “medicine,” his axe, his rifle and 
his Hudson Bay blanket had been laid 
away with him, so that he might go 
equipped on the long journey to the Happy 
Hunting Grounds. 

One morning Mr. Vreeland spent about 
two hours holding the canoe by one foot 
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‘ about 100,000 to the second. 


planted knee-deep in the water, and kneel- 
ing on the other, to take the pictures of 
some audacious muskrats. The winter was 
coming on so fast that they had to work 
by day as well as by night to finish their 
house before the lake froze up. After we 
had stayed motionless beside their house 
for some time they came furtively from 
their hiding-places and began to  frisk 
about. As we were only about fifteen feet 
away, we had a remarkable close-up of 
these interesting rodents. 

One night when we were all watching 
the aurora, we heard a slight noise and 
saw a small animal suddenly jump into 
one of the canoes which had been drawn 
part way up on the shore. Our party was, 
at the time, six strong, and there were 
six different ideas as to what the critter 
was. The list ranged from bear cub to 
skunk. Tango with titanic courage, slipped 
down to the canoe, pushed it into the 
water, and, boldly drawing his knife, 
jumped in, holding the intruder prisoner, a 
few feet from shore. Mr. Vreeland, with 
superb fortitude, brought up his rifle—in 
case of mother bear, Mr. Penfield went 
for a birch-bark torch and I advised 
Tango on the best manner of behavior if it 
were a skunk. Excitement was at its 
height, a light was brought, and *: revealed 
a lonesome, lost Indian dog huddled in 
the bow! . 

A few days before the trip was over, 
while Mr. Vreeland and Tango were out 
looking for moose, Mr. Penfield and I 
went fishing. In an hour we had four or 
five nice fish, so we started to paddle back 
to camp. As I was winding up the line, 
I felt the gentle tug of some small fish 
about the size of a full grown catawampus. 
Against my wishes he ran off with about 
a hundred feet of line before I could re- 
strain him. He took this blithely, and 
then jumped some three or four feet in 
the air. I nearly fainted and estimated him 
at about 40,000 pounds. He proceeded to 
do many strange things. He swam along- 


side like a submarine. He shook the 
lake and then lashed it to foam. In fifteen 
minutes we were sadly tired. In a half 


hour our tongues were lolling out, but 
the fish was still surging along with a grin 
of defiance. Suddenly came the -horrid 
thought—our gaff was in camp! The “big 
fish” actually navigated at the end of our 
line but the means of landing him were 
not present.. There was one chance! The 
.22! Holding the line in my teeth I 
grabbed the extra paddle and dug in while 
Mr. Penfield loaded the gun. Then he 
paddled while I sighted down the line— 
which was nearly pulling my teeth out. 
Bang! and down went honorable fish—hit, 
but too wise to come to the surface for an- 
other shot. Finally, weak and almost dead 
he rose. We reached over the side and 
hove him in. He was a horned pike, thirty- 
eight and a half inches long. He had 
— thirty-five minutes before we shot 

im. 

The leaves of the trees turned orange. 
Thoughts of school and the winter’s work 
began to come. And the two canoes turned 
south. Abruptly we left the woods, with 
a longing for the perspective they give to 
be ours forever, and a lure to seek new 
adventure around the next bend born in 
us. 


100,000 Pictures| 


a Second 





RDINARY motion pictures are taken 
at the rate of sixteen to the second, 
with an exposure of one twenty-fifth of a 
second. The slowed down pictures of rapid 
motion are made at the rate of 128 to the 
second. A camera has been invented, how- 
ever, which takes pictures at the rate of 
It is believed 
that the motion pictures made with this de- 
vice will enable us to see many things never 
before observed by the human eye. It is 
now possible, for instance, to photograph a 
rifle bullet in motion and study its exact 
movement. Such a picture will explain 
just why a bullet rotates while in flight. 
The motion of the wing of a bee or a fly 
has been too rapid to be caught by the ordi- 
nary camera, but the new devi ices will re- 
veal the secrets of its flight. It is believed 
that in this way we will learn many new 
things about flight and the best form of 
wings which may prove of great value in 
aviation. 
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The Bran You Need 


is stored by Nature in the whole wheat grain—but 
don’t stuff your intestines with raw bran. In 


Shredded Wheat 


you have all the bran of the whole wheat grains com- 
bined with their rich, energizing food elements—a 
complete, perfect food that builds healthy tissue, good 
brain and bone, while keeping the bowels healthy 


and active. 


Wheat. 


When you eat bran eat it in Shredded 


TRISCUIT is the Shredded Wheat cracker—a real whole 


wheat toast—and is eaten with butter or soft cheese. : 


Made only by the Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 




















TENTS, BLANKETS, 


Cots, Haversacks, Mess Kits, Cun- 


teens, Knives, Army Shirts, Pants, 7} 


Leggins, Boots, Shoes, Axes and 
other supplies for Boy Scouts, sports- 
men and campers. ‘If the Army 
Used It, It’s Here’’. 
Write today for free copy. 

ARMY & NAVY SUPPLY COQ. 
Dept. T, Box 1835, Richmond, Va. 











Build and Fly 


Model 


pet oplanes 


Catalogue of IDEAL Model Aeroplanes and Supplies 60 pp. 
. Wdeal Aeroplane & Supply Co., Cor. Weester & W. Houston Sts., N. Y. City 





PLANS* INSTRUCTIONS 25° 








~CORNETIST 


who have trouble with WEAK LIPS 






send for ““Book of Pointers.’’Sent 


VIRTUOSO CORNET SCHOOL 
Buffalo, New York 


HIGH TONES or other troubles, should 
FREE 










6 DIFFERENT BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS cov- 


ering Accounting, Advertising, 


Administration, 


Merchandising, Salesmanship and Taxation all 


prepaid only 25c. Value $1.50. 
cational, practical. Walhamore Co., 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Instructive, edu- 


Lafayette 








AN UNUSUAL VALUE!!! 


~ 





phonograph that plays standard 
records as clear and well 


strong; practical; 


extra west of Miss. River. 
Money back quick if not satisfactory. 
cular free. Jenkins Bros. Co., 603 
Inn Court, Cincinnati, 





A motor driven guaranteed portable 


as a $50 
chine sent prepaid for $3!! Good lookin 
thoroughly perfected; 
guaranteed. Unprecedented low price pos- 
sible only on basis of enormous sales. 25c 
Order one! 


10-inch 
ma- 


Cir- 


incoln 





Da 30 yy d to ws vies f 


choice of 
the cen Ranger 5 Bicycles, Express pre- 
id, Low Factcry-to-Rider La, ae 


if desired.M 
res rh 


and payments. easily save 


il 


Mead Cycle Company rz: 
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KNOCKABOUT SUITS 
KNOCKABOUT SHOES 





We are Boston Agents 
for Boy Scout Uni- 
forms and Equipment 





ORIGINAL BOYS’ CLOTHIERS 
OF NEW ENGLAND 





0. 


THE : SERVICE : STORE 

















Want Money? 


See How These 
Boys Got Theirs 








gj up-and-com- 
ing b are two of 
the hundre is of live 
fellows all over the 
sountry wh » constantly 
2 in on the fact 
here are scores of 

and boys who 


t had some 







M agazit ie, 

All Boys. 
Read Salesman 
White's statement. This 
Gordoa White Eagle goo {35 merit 

badges) s 
“My getting subscriptions is mostly on to lending 
copies and telling boys and their parents of the in- 
terests and benefits of BOYS’ LIFE. When a boy is 
short of money, I tell him ways to earn some or 
give him the special $8 Months for $1.00 Offer.’ 

° 
Father Will Buy 


~ALESMAN 
S Hirschberg tells 
just how he made le 
of the highest 
records in recent 
months. He gives the 
exact plan that has 
most often brought 
results for BOYS 
LIFE Salesmen: 





“I made a 
the boys that 
near me. Then I 
went to the first boy 
and showed him a 
copy. After letting 
him look through it 
I went over it again 
with him, showing its best points. After interesting 
the boy I spoke to his father telling him some of 
the values of BOYS’ LIFE. When the father saw 
that his boy would like BOYS’ LIFE—he bought a 
yearly subscription!’ 


Easy to Get 


Orlando Metcalf, 





Harold Hirschberg 


Another star salesman, says: 


“The subscriptions I have received were easy to 
get, with one exception. But I got that one after a 
week had gone by going over a copy of BOYS 


LIFE with the 


You Can Do It Too! 


Just let National Headquarters help you get 
started now for liberal cash commission and bonus 
earnings. Full sales training, literature, samples, 
ete., sent without cost to you. Fill in coupon care- 
fully for Special Represents ative’s Authorization Card 


paguiee, 


boy’s parents. 


BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
Gentlemer Please send me det b-. of the Money 
Earning Metho is of BOY S’ LIFE Salesmen, and en- 


roll me as a Special Representative for Spare Time 


Service. 


FORGED cc censr es nccncdcecccceccececcedesesoscossesee 


Address 


Father’s Name. ..........ccecccccceccececcencccnes 

















fees Every Youngster Needs my 
and Wants This 
SCHOOL BAG, 50c 


Strong and durable. Holds 4 books. 

hese are army hand grenade bags, 
extra strong, with heavy canvas ad- 
justable shoulder straps. All new. 
Start your kiddies’ school year with 
one of them. 


W. STOKES KIRK, Dept. 68 











BOYS’ LIFE 





HE night was dark, 
a brisk breeze stole 
silently drifting across 
the great, sandy wastes 





By ea Booth 


Illustrated By Bob Fink—Age 15 


Sj getting larger and brighter 
| each second. 
At last Rodney managed 


to draw himself out of the 








| The roadbed and surrounding country were 

lall water-soaked; ditches were running 

| with water and most of the streams were 

| swollen from recent rains. This was the 
| third day of continuous rainfall. 

Seated at the operator’s table in the little 
station at Eureka, of the 
“Red Star” division on the 
great N. S. P. Railroad, 
sat a bronzed-faced youth 
of about nineteen years of 
age. He wore a green eye- 
shade over his eyes while 
his hair was combed back 
in a long, slick “pomp.” 
This youth was no other 
than Rodney Shuter, oper- 
ator and agent of Eureka. 

Rodney looked up from 
his work and peered out 
into the night through the 
side window. The rain had 
suddenly stopped falling, and 
as if to mock the surround- 
ing world, the moon broke 
forth from behind the ragged 
clouds, shedding its bril- 
liant rays over the storm- 
swept country. Dimly to 
the southward lay the great, 
silent desert, bare, mystic, 
coruscate, coalescent, wan 
and dotted here and there 
with a few old dried-up water 
holes and thorny cactus 
trees. Somehow the rain 
seemed to make no impres- 
sion, whatever, on that bar- 
ren waste; it was dry as 
ever. Even in the moon- 
light, now, Rodney could 
see the distant hills and 
mountains that framed the 
desert. 

Rodney Shuter was silent. 
The “Spell of the Desert” 
was upon him. Suddenly 
he was awakened from his 
reflections by the telegraph 
sounder banging out his 





office call like something 
mad: 
“Ek, Ek, Ek, Ek.” 
Rodney grabbed a “pad” 
and hurriedly began scrib- 
bling on a blank sheet of 


paper. The order ran as 
follows: 
“Order No. 28, to N. S. 








bemes1627 N. 10th St., Philadelphia, lat 


West Texas Military Academy 
B.0.T.C. San Antonio, Texas 30th Year 


Affiliated with the University of Texas, West 
Point, Annapolis and leading institutions of 
the United States. Army officers detailed by 
War Department. Uniform equipment issued 
by Government. Separate Junior School. Swim- 
ming Pool. Athletic Field. Champions of 
Football and Baseball. 

Opens SEPT. 5. Write for new illustrated 
catalogue. J. TOM WILLIAMS, Supt. 











HERE IS A COURSE THAT 


ch WILL TEACH YOU TO DRAW 
. “ORIGINAL CARTOONS- WRITE FOR 
= “eFunds AND SAMPLE PLATE- — FREE- 


ism E. 142d St. 
. Cleveland, 0. 








Have You a Camera! 
Write for free sample of our big ee showing how 
to make better pictures and earn mon 

ERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
464 Camera House Boston 17, Mass. 


RAISE RABBITS FOR ME 


I furnish pedigreed stock cheap, and buy all you raise at 
25e to 50c Ib. alive, and I pay express on all you ship. 
Send 10c for instruction book, contract, price list, etc. 


FRANK C. CROSS, 2919 N. Union, St. Louis, Mo. 


FILMS DEVELOPED 


ik li Mail us 20e with any size film for development and 
iil ¥ 6 velvet prints. Or send 6 negatives any size and 
ke, 20cfor6 prints. Prompt service. Roanoke Photo 
nishing Co., 257 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va, 


JOURNALISM, ADVERTISEMENT 
WRITING, Salesmanship, and Photographic Jour- 
nalism at home. New method. Lowest tuition 
rates. Expert instructors. Write, mentioning sub- 
ject in which interested. Walhamore Institute, 
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STUDY 


Lafayette Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


P.; all trains East—Ek. 

“On account of low water 
in tank at Austin, all trains 
take good supply at Eureka. 

(Signed) ee! Bag 

Putting the block at “Stop” Rodney 
waited for the “Fast Line, 12 P. M.” 

At last the dust-covered train pulled in 
and immediately backed down to the water- 
tank which was located about two hun- 
dred feet from the depot. 

The “Fast Line” carried but three cars 
that night, a mail and two express, all 
steel, in the rear. But Rodney never 
noticed, while the train was standing at 
the tank, three men come out from be- 
tween the mail and the center express 
car. One of the men climbed onto the en- 
gine while the other two went into the mail- 
car. 

A few moments later the train started 
and as it neared the station the speed of 
it increased greatly. Rodriey happened 
to glance to the rear and what was his 
surprise to see but one car hitched to the 





engine—the mail-car. Quickly looking 
toward the engine he beheld a strange 
sight. In the cab the fireman was shovel- 


ing coal as if mad. Standing with leveled 
revolver over the engineer was a masked 
man. 

Instantly the truth dawned upon Rodney 
Shuter. The bandits were robbing the 
mail-coach. Two cars had been left 
standing by the tank and the “Special” was 
due in ten minutes. It looked as if there 
would be.a bad smash-up. 

Something must be done. 





For a moment Rodney stood motionless 


staring at his desk in front of him. He 
imagined he could see atrain rushing madly 
through the blackness of the night, bearing 
its passengers to a blackness yet more in- 
tense and impenetrable—the blackness of 
death. No, he must not let it come to that. 


He waved his lantern wildly 


He would stop the “Special” if it cost his 
life. What was one life compared to that 
of a hundred or more lives. Rodney dared 
not think of it. There was no time to lose. 

Grabbing a red lantern down from the 
wall, Rodney started down the track to 
flag the oncoming train. 

Outside the town-limits where the desert 
began Rodney halted and in the light of a 
switch-lamp he pulled out his watch and 
glanced at it. It was twelve-six and he 
knew the “Special” was due in four min- 
utes. The hot, dry wind blowing from 
over the desert made him weak and thirsty. 
But he staggered on. 

“Whee-o-0-0-k-i! Whee-o-0-0-0-0!” 

Far in the distance the operator heard 
the shriek of the “Special’s” whistle. Then 
something way out on the horizon seemed 
to spring out of the darkness like a thin 
pencil of light at first, then it seemed 
like a moon with many stars trailing be- 
hind. 

“Will they see it?” 

This question Rodney kept asking to him- 
self over and over again as he staggered 


on. Perhaps and perhaps not, they would 
see it. Many things could happen in four 
minutes. 


Suddenly there came a sickly, crunch- 
ing sound and the operator felt *himself 
sinking up to his waist in sand and water. 
He realized at once that he had broken 
through one of those strange desert crusts 
that often cover underground sources of 
water. The headlight of the train was 








| 

: 
lof the Nevada desert, | sink and stagger on for a 
touched the telegraph wires This story was selected from those submitted to our recent short story | few feet in a half dazed 
| | at the town of Eureka. contest for boy readers as being worthy of publication way. The train approached 
The rain fell in torrents. | nearer and nearer. Its head- 
| Mud and slime was here == = == light rays swept the track 

| and there and everywhere. on each side. 


a dark object loomed up in 
front of Rodney. He crossed the trestle 
and waved his lantern wildly, then fell 
unconscious by the track. 

The engine is within a hundred feet of 
the youth before the engineer sees the 
signal. He gasps and turns 
pale. He jerked the throttle 
and reversed the engine. The 
brakes ground to a _ white 
heat on the rails then seem- 
ingly satisfied the engine 
came to a dead stop. 

The engineer alighted and 
hurried to the still form be- 
side the track. A shattered 
lantern lay on the ground 
a few feet away. By this 
time the passengers began 
pouring out of the cars. 

“It’s a man, folks,” 
said, lifting the body, 


Suddenly 


he 
“and 


he still lives. Fetch some 
water, Bill,” addressing the 
fireman. 

Water was brought and 


Rodney’s face having been 
bathed, he opened his eyes. 
At that he cried out wildly 
and pointed down the track. 
The engineer and passengers 
gazed down the track. There, 
not far down the track 
stood the two express cars. 
Rodney had saved the train 
in the nick of time. 

The engineer looked 
around and said with a 
shudder : 

“My boy, 
the train.” 


you have saved 


“Thank God,” breathed 
Rodney. “It was my duty to 
the Company, but I hope 


they caught the bandits.” 
And they had. 





| (Cont'd from page 18) 











Rounding the next point, 
Jim surprised a buck deer 
swimming in a bunch of lily 
pads. The animal was two 
hundred feet from shore, a 
fine opportunity for the boy to slip in and 


‘cut off its retreat. 


Bending to the paddle, he gave chase. 
The buck was so intent on cropping lily 
leaves that it did not see him until he had 
covered half the distance. It rose slightly 
in the water, looked at the canoe, and then 
started for shore as fast as .it could swim. 

At first it swam high, its back and head 
well out of water. It was a four-point 
buck, its antlers at this time of the year, 
of course, in the velvet; that is, they were 
covered with a thick skin and short hair. 
As Jim drew near he saw that the antlers, 
while full size as to girth, were blunt on 
the ends, showing that they had not at- 
tained their full length. 

The animal was swimming strong, its 
head held well forward and ears up. Jim 
paddled with a strong, steady stroke, one 
calculated not to tire him out. Steadily he 
gained on the deer, which, on seeing itself 
overtaken, exerted more energy. It was 
oe diagonally toward the bank and the 
boy had headed the canoe to cut it off. See- 
ing that its escape in that direction was 
blocked, the buck turned and started back 
across the bay. Jim swung the canoe round 
and paddled after it. When within fifteen 
feet, he happened to think of his camera, 
so he dropped the paddle, grabbed the in- 
strument, opened it and, focusing it for 
fifteen feet, started on. 

Although he had stopped but a minute, 
the deer had gained considerably. The boy 
had to exert all his strength to overtake 
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and again head it out into the bay before it 
reached the shore. When the canoe was 
within close quarters he grabbed the 
camera, pointed it in the right direction, 
looked into the finder until he saw the 
buck’s head and antlers, then pressed the 
button. = 

3y the time he had once more overtaken 
the deer, it began to show signs of distress. 
It was breathing heavily, its mouth was 
half open and it swam slowly and sank 
deeper in the water. Jim had headed it out 
into the lake, and was following close be- 
hind it. He paddled along by its side, and 
as it turned to escape him he reached out 
and tapped it gently on the back. He now 
had the satisfaction of having approached 
a deer so close that he had been able to 
touch it with a paddle, something that he 
had always envied guides for doing, stories 
of which he had often read and heard. 

The chase had been exciting. Fearing 
the animal might become winded and pos- 
sibly drown, young Harvey stopped pad- 
dling and sat watching. As soon as its feet 
touched ground it stood looking back, and 
bounded out on the bank and disappeared, 
its flag waving in the air. 

The young naturalist reached camp in 
time to re-set the traps before dark. 

To the left of camp a small brook mean- 
dered down through the woods from a 
mountain. It was a small stream with 
rocky bottom and banks. Excepting for 
the few pools of shallow water, he could 
step across it anywhere. 

In the sand and mud at the water’s edge 
were tracks of small mammals, quite dis- 
tinct in mud, but mere scratches where the 
sand was hard. Jim set all the traps either 


at the water’s edge or about moss-covered 
boulders near the stream, baiting them this 
time with raw bacon. 

On his way to camp he crossed the mouth 
of the stream through a patch of high grass 
and weeds in which were numerous mice 
runways. Suddenly a mouse darted through 
a run and, as the boy made a lunge after it, 
jumped off the bank into a pool, and swam 
off as gracefully as a muskrat, using only 
its hind feet, its fore legs lying back under 
its chest. Jim jumped into the shallow 
water and was about to seize it when down 
it went and swam several feet under water, 
and when it came up he grabbed it. In an 
instant it bit him through the finger, but so 
quickly was it done and so sharp were the 
animal’s teeth, that there was only a sharp 
stinging sensation for a second. He held it 
lightly in the middle of his clasped hands 
and it did not offer to bite again. 

Carrying the mouse to camp, Jim fondled 
it gently and let it run about on the table, 
heading it off each time it came too near 
the edge. In a short time it had become 
tame. It would sit up on its hind legs and 
eat bread held in its front feet. Although 
he handled it from time to time, taking care 
not to squeeze it, it never again bit him. 

Placing a hand full of cotton in one of 
the camp pails, Jim put the mouse in it and 
lightly laid the cover over the top. Through- 
out the night he could hear the mouse in the 
pail, and when morning came it had made 
a neat little nest by chewing up the cotton 
and forming it into a hollow ball with an 
entrance in the side. 

(Te be concluded in the October) 
Boys’ Lire) 
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‘Geaws Pirates: 4 4 








jerkily, with spasmodic gasps between. 
Suddenly the motor stopped dead, followed 
by a snapping and creaking of things under 
the stern. 

“Now what in tarnation’s the matter?” 
cried the skipper. 

“Something below’s broke, 
plied another. ‘Either that—” 

“Something’s fouled the propeller,” said 
another. 

The distant rumbling of a motorboat’s 
exhaust cut through the stillness, and every 
member of the crew stopped and listened. 

“Somebody’s comin’, Cap’n!” said one of 
the pirates. “We'd better lay low an’ wait. 
They can’t find us in the dark, an’ with that 
propeller fouled we couldn’t get away. 

“That’s all we can do. Wonder what 
boat it is.” 

“Don’t know; but it’s 
streak of lightnin’.” 

“Tell the men to keep quiet. 
No talking!” 

Bob could hear the muttered conversa- 
tion. The searching boat was near, but 
could they pick up the dark outlines of 
the pirate? He doubted it, and to make 
sure that his game didn’t escape he . took 
out another rocket and sent it shooting 
skyward. 

In the bright light of it the pirate craft 
was painly visible, and Bob knew he was 
seen by those on deck. But he knew also 
that Superintendent Duke would pick up 
the craft. Help was near, but— 

There was a loud report, and Bob felt a 
stinging sensation in one of his arms. The 
pirates had. shot at him, taking the risk of 
firing to prevent him from sending up 
another rocket. 

“Just for that,” 
send off the last one. 

He fixed it to the side of the skiff, 
touched it with a match, but before it be- 
gan sailing skyward he ducked flat down 
in the boat. Another report followed, and 
a bullet whistled uncomfortably close to 
his head. 

Then another startling thing happened. 
A brilliant path of light swept across the 
bay, picking up the pirate craft and float- 
ing skiff. It was the powerful searchlight 
from the big motorboat with its armed 
crew that was sweeping down upon its vic- 
tim. Bob dropped down flat in the boat 
and for a few moments seemed to swoon 
from the effect of his wound and the long 
exposure. 

Rather vaguely he heard an exchange of 
shots, considerable shouting, and finally 
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Cap’n,” re- 


comin’ like a 


No lights! 


Bob said grimly, “I'll 


peace reigned around him. Five minutes 
later Mr. Duke was looking into his face, 
with the aid of a lantern. 

“How are you, Bob?” he asked tenderly. 

“Are you seriously hurt?” 

“Hurt! No, just a flesh wound. One 
bullet hit me. But did you get the 
pirates?” 

“Yes, every one. Caught them with the 
goods on them, thanks to you! I'd like 
to listen to your story, but I guess I’ll wait. 
You look all in.” 

“I am a bit faint and weak,” murmured 
Bob happily, “but rit be all right later. I 
outw itted the pirates.” 

_ “You certainly did, and we'll remember 
it. Now let me help you aboard the motor- 
boat.” 

Bob’s idea thus worked out successfully, 
but he concluded from experience that one 
had to supplement it with brains, other- 
wise it would fail, and Mr. Duke agreed 
with him, adding that he had supplied the 
brains all right, and the company was 
grateful to him. 


the Scout Cave | / 
(Concluded from* page 39) 
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ice and have thought it was a nice thing, 
but I know now it is one of the finest 
things scouts can do. 

No matter where your troop may be lo- 
cated you will find some boy, somewhere; 
who is sick or crippled and shut in from 
the things you yourselves enjoy. Get busy 
right now and locate those boys and help 
to make life brighter for them. If your 
troop is in a city, I know you can find boys 
in every hospital who need your help. If 
your troop is in the country, you will find 
them probably in their homes. .Go and see 
them. And don’t go only once. Keep it 
up! Those of you who are so fortunate 
as to be able to get out at your own pleas- 
ure into God’s great outdoors and to enjoy 
all the blessings of health and strength, 
show your appreciation of your blessings 
by carrying some poor crumbs of joy to 
those who suffer. 

Do it to-day! Do it right now! Don’t 
stick around and listen to me palaver any 
more. Go over there and talk to Carl and 
Billy! 

Tue Cave Scout. 


Make 


Look for 
the red handle, 
the black head 


and the name ~*"* 


a red 


Take-up 


fectly. 


sheath. 





in Far West and 


write us. 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


sure 
equipment is correct 
and up-to-date. 
the Plumb Scout Axe 
original, 
cial Scout Axe, with 


its three new and 
valuable i 
ments. 


For your work at camp or 
at home you will also want 
the Plumb hammer, the kind 
that good carpenters use. 


complete with leather 
Plumb Ham- 
mer also $1.50, except 
in Canada. 


50 for Plumb Scout Axe 


If dealer can’t supply you, 


improve- 
The Plumb 
Scout Axe now has 
handle that adds ae 
touch of color to the uniform. 
It has a wonderful patent 
Wedge 
tightens the handle instantly 
with a turn of the screw. It 
has a leather sheath of new 
design that fits the axe per- 
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your 
Get 
offi- 


re- 





The Plumb 
Take-up 
Wedge 

keeps handle 

always tight 
with a turn of 
the screw. 
















LEARN TO SWIM! 


Great FUN in the Water 





ISAFETY!] 








Large Size $2.00 each 


16 inch inside diam. 


Life Tube Co 


Dept. B-1 


USE A LIFE TUBE— 
filled with air 
The only practical device 


that will keep your head 
above water while learning § 
to swim 


Complete instructions 
with each LIFE TUBE 


Small Size $1.50 each 


10 inch inside diam. 
By mail direct or parcel post collect—if you wish 


Toledo, Ohio 


























corate 








tro; jome and den. 
fascinating, big profits. Join 


Ca: 
beak atts delng Bend ke 















VB MAKE MONEY AT HOME 


you can earn from $1 to 
time writing show vod 





$2 an hour in your 
Quickly and 





You can be quickly cured, if you 


STA 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on ay y? and 
Ca * tells h 


| Stuttering, “‘its use and Cure. 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs, 


how I 
. N. Boaue, 
136 Bogue Bidg., #147 N. tll. St, oh te 


spare 
easily learned by our new, simple “Instructograph” 





method. No canvassing or soliciting; we teach you 
how, guarantee you steady work at - no matter 
where you live, and pay you cash each w 
Full particulars and Booklet free 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 
52Ryrie Building Toronto, Can. 

















feet. 


world. 


miss. 





“Open Sesame!” 


LI BABA murmured the magic words, the cavern 
door swung open and costly treasures lay at his 


You, too, have an “open sesame” to the treasures of the 
It is advertising. ; 

Read the advertising and you open the door to count- 

less comforts and conveniences you otherwise would 

For advertising will spread before you the 

product of fields, looms and factories the world over— 

things that make life easier, happier, more interesting 

and more fruitful for you and your family. 

There is no questioning the real benefits that come from 

regular and systematic reading of the advertising col- 

umns. No other one thing will give you such economy 

and keen satisfaction in buying. 

Advertising is far too important to be overlooked. 


Read it. 
It is a profitable practice. 
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is nothing extra to 


the aerial, 


ceiving set made. 





price. It is especially made for us and 
old guarantee of monte mery Ward & Co. 
or your money back 





nn pe 


feet insulated wire, porcelain t 
feet of wire for instrument connections. 
immediately from our nearest house. 


Shipping weight 40 pounds. 
563Z599—Complete Outfit........ 





the most marvelous invention of the 


nearest to you. 





The Greatest Radio Offer of 
the Year—Absolutely Complete, $49.50 


This special receiving outfit wil! give as good results as any outfit 
of this improved type on the market. It is absolutely complete, there 
sg We include everything— you simply put up 

connect the instruments, which is easy to do, and in less 
than half an hour you can be receiving signals, radio music, lectures, 
stock reports, market reports, or any other radio program sent out. 
In making tests with this set in Chicago we regularl 
Detroit. Pittsburgh and other stations were often tuned in. Of course, 
atmospheric conditions affect the range of this or any other re- 


Highest Development in Radio Receiving 
This outfit will equal in results any oust of this type regardless of 
has behind it the fifty year 
‘Satisfaction guaranteed 
ou take no risk whatev erin ordering this set. 


Long Distance Vacuum Tube Receiving Set 


The complete outfit includes our special Combined Tuner and De- 
cial 2000 ohm Double Head Set; Radio Storage Battery 
*B" Battery; and complete antenna pid 


connecting equipment costa 508 feet bare copper wire and 25 
double throw switch; 2 antenna 


insulators; lightning protector; ground clamp, 2 screw eyes and 25 
Order this set at our risk. It will be packed carefully and shipped 

$49.50 

Order this outfit today and start - once enjoying in your home 

ge. 

Price of receiving Set heer bavterice, as piece, switch and 
aerial, shipping weight 8 pounds — $27.5 

Send. ae or check to the one of our hive houses that is 

MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., Dept. 8-R 
Chicago Kansas City Saint Paul Fort Worth Portland, Ore. 





heard 


RADIO CATALOG 


REE 


This FREE ca’ tells you the 
kind of Wireless uipment to 
own, so that you receive in your 
own home all the latest news, 
music, Church services, lectures 
—everything that is broadcasted. 
Everyhome should haveawireless 
telephone outfit. We now offer 
complete outfits from $12.95 up. 
Everyone interested in radio 

uld see our low 


invention of the age. Easy to in- 
— simple to operate. 

of this bookletis yours, 
FREE. E Write for your copy. 





Montgomery Ward 8 @ 


= The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive = 








MAKE 
THIS 
RADIO SET 


We furnish - 
materials, full 
plans and direc- 
tions; only $2.75. 
Also a 25¢ radio} 
map FREE. Posi- 
tively no extras 





to buy. 
plans and directions alone for 
of which we furnish 


Or you can get the 
85c and buy your own materials, 
a complete list. 


SOME OTHER ATTRACTIVE BUYS 





150 ft. complete antenna outfit.. 1.50 
Standard v-t composition socket. . .50 
Standard ball variometer, comple 3.25 
Brandes ‘‘matched tone’’ head set.... -. 0.90 
Advance Radio Map of U. 8S. in 3 colors........ -25 


“The Mail Order House’ 


ADVANCE RADIO CO. 
if Broadway, New York 


Offices, Suite 569-D, 














Build Your Own Vacuum Tube Radio Set 


Following is a list o§ ALL 

the parts you need (@xcept 

storage battery) to make a 

high grade, efficient Vacu- 
um Tube Receiving Set, with the low ate which 
our extensive facilities enable bd od quo 





2 Variometers yy are 1.00 
(moulded) 1 bulb. (uv. 200)... 5.00 
1 Variccoupler 1 Formica panel... 3.00 


1 Grid leak 
condenser 50 
1 pr. Murdoch pases 
(2000 ohms).. 5.00 


oo 6 1 B-Battery 
8 binding posts.... .80 (22 volts)..... 
1 rheostat.......... 


Complete as Illustrated $40.00 
(With Storage Battery—$54.50) 


We will send you, promptly upon receipt of $40.00, 
all these parts, as listed, with full, simple instruc- 
tions for assembling. If you bought an assembled 
Receiving Set oneeed of precisely the same parts, 
it would cost you $90.00. ry a work yourself—it 
is not difficult—end sare $50.0 
Do not confuse this with the = unreliable as- 
sembled sets. Every article listed above is a most 
excellent type of apparatus. If you need parts, we 
will furnish any of the above at the prices quoted. 
Broadcasting stations 1,000 miles distant have been 
favorably heard with this set. Send remittance with 
order and we w'll sh'p at once, express 
Brocklyn Wireless Installation & Supply 
876a Flatbush Ave. Brooklyn, New York 


prepaid. 




















All Radio Advertisements published in 
BOYS’ LIFE have been examincd and ap- 
proved by an expert in that line. Only worth 
while goods are offered for sale. You can 
have confidence in our advertiscrs. 





BOOSTER, 
awe ve Magnetic Ractifier, tor rt Ba Vain tS tao Cc. 
ETER eliminates All Guess Work. Is ot pot 


10c. CHARGES RADIO & Auto Batteries 


Ne Sie quired. AMV 
gratifyin, 


mons & News w 
Portable Automatic Charg’ 
Brushes Maintain Uninterru pled Service at Constant Efficiency while 
Full Wa sveDesiga Delivers tapid Taper Charge. § crew Booster Plug In 
Lamp Socket; y als 
Battery wi) wi iJ ‘be Charge rning. 
t Batteriesare dead & wor 
simply Cecauee eed will not S*art Your 
R & Fill them with 
fe. Fc saves You 75c. a Charge & Lasts 
a Lifetime. ope ces: 
Type 6 charges “A™ 6 volt Batte pe anos “14 
es “B” Batteries ‘Up to 120 volts $15 





ging Units. 


adio Batteries $20 


Type 1612 charges 12 volt Battery m2 7 ampere: 
1626 is a Combination of 166 & 1612 
Types are for heavy Batteries, or 
wis priopin he 


ce & 
rus to Forward to 
a desire C. O. D. 


: ze HS 
ahh J ay Fosta 
TYPE 
Fea Aaa ae QRDER Now or WRITE Immediately 
alle’ oul 
tomatic ROTARY Bulletin S78 > vareing 12 Battery 
fae FRANCE MF "CLEVELAND, onto A. 


Canadian Representative: Battery Service & Sales mys 
to, Canada 








Knows all—tells HOW 
—and never grows old! 


Whether you buy a complete radio outfit or 
build one yourself, Lefax explains just how it 
works and how you can change it to get best 


results under varying conditions. 
Lefax is technically correct in everyday Jang- 


uage. Lefax nevei 
growsold. Newevents 
w.ll be covered onnew 
sheets sent free each 
month to every owner 
up to July rst, 1923. 
Order through your 
radio or book store or 
send $3.50 direct to 
Lefax ,Inc. ,173-HSouth 
gth Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa, 





BOYS’ LIFE 








Pops of Popular Science 
(Concluded from page 36) d \ 
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smash, the liberation of this quantity of 
milk will make a very curious looking 
wreck. 


America Discovered in 499 A. D. 


HE log of an old Chinese junk has been 
discovered in Pekin, which describes a 
voyage to America about 1000 years before 
Columbus. According to this account the 
Chinese navigators first visited the extreme 
northern part of the continent, for they de- 
scribe the Esquimaux. Later they cruised 
along the coast of the country. Among 
other things the log describes a curious 
prickly pear which still grows in Cali- 
fornia, and seems to identify this locality. 
The junk continued on until it reached a 
land inhabited by people living in houses 
made of clay, evidently the adobe huts 
which still exist. There are many descrip- 
tions in this ancient. log which seem to 
show that the land visited was California. 


Thunder Storm Generations 


HE records seem to show that cities 

are visited by more thunderstorms than 
any part of the open country of equal area 
It is also observed that a thunderstorm 
lingers longer above a city than any par- 
ticular area of ordinary farm land. There 
is one exception to this rule, however. A 
large lake in the center of a forest is found 
to be visited by more storms than ordinary 
timber land or open country. More rain is 
also believed to fall on great exties or lakes 
surrounded by forests than on any other 
areas of the same size. _ This is explained in 
several ways. Both the city and the lake 
are supposed to store up heat, and release 
it, and this high temperature is supposed in 
turn to breed thunderstorms. 


Mercury Beds Reduce Friction 


FTER many tests with ball bearings and 
various systems of rollers it has been 
found that the minimum of friction is ob- 
tained by employing a bed of mercury. 
The great super-radient lenses of the 
largest lighthouses are turned in beds of 
mercury. In some lighthouses upwards of 
thirty tons of mercury are required to sup- 
port the great structures of glass and 
bronze. The mercury is held in a round 
bowl so to speak and the heavy lens rests 
directly upon it. So slight is the friction 
of this base that a lens weighing many 
tons may be turned at a touch of a single 
finger. It is very important in these lights 
that the lens move without vibration in 
order that the rays thrown out twenty miles 
or more over the sea will be steady. The 
lens is usually turned by a clock device 
which is wound up at frequent intervals. 





Tree Dentist 


T= up-to-date tree surgeon uses several 
ingenious instruments much like those 
of the dentist’s office. Everyone knows 
from painful experience the drill used by 
dentists to excavate cavities in our teeth. 
When decayed wood is to be removed from 
a sick tree before felling, a round drilling 
device, built upon much the same lines, is 
employed. It weighs about twenty pounds 
and can be inserted into a hole or cavity in 
the tree. It works much more effectively 
than an ordinary chisel. Once the dead 
wood has been removed the tree surgeon 
uses brushes and knives with specially 
shaped handles, which enable him to reach 
| the innermost corners of the wound or hole, 
| just as the dentist pokes odd looking in- 
struments into your mouth. The filling is 
done with aid of mallets much as in the 
case of a tooth. 


Latest Speed Boat 


HE fastest motor boats today rival 

the express trains. The newest design 
is a curious looking craft which slides on 
top of the water, thus reducing the dis- 
placement and the friction to a minimum. 
It is driven not by ordinary propellers be- 
low the surface of the water, but by two 
airplane propellers of great size and powe:. 
The engines used for driving the propellers 
at high speed are of large diameter and are 
capable of high speed. These powerful 
blades churn the air as effectively as an 








ordinary propeller works in water of much 





higher resistance. These curious craft are 
capable of a speed of forty-five knots an 
hour under ordinary conditions and may 
even reach a sixty-knot pace. When it is 
considered that the knot is more than a 
land mile, it will be seen that the new boats 
are capable of a speed of much more than 
a mile a minute. 


Echoes from the Ocean Bed 


HE old-fashioned method of measur- 
ing the depth of water by means of a 
chain and sinker is a thing of the past. 
The distance between the hull of a ship 
and the bed of the ocean may now be™ 
measured by means of an ingenious echo 
device, which greatly simplifies the opera- 
tion. A test has recently been completed 
aboard the U. S. Destroyer Stewart, during 
a long voyage between Newport, R. I., and 
Gibraltar. The cruise took nine days, the 
destroyer maintaining an average speed of 
fifteen knots an hour. The device consists 
of a sound transmitter and receiver. The 
sound thrown from a ship is re-echoed back 
by the bed of the ocean, and a delicate 
device records the depth of the water at 
this point. The depth of the bottom of the 
sea throughout a voyage is thus recorded 
without the ship for a moment slackening 
her speed. The floor of the sea may be ex- 
plored by this device more completely than 
ever before. Every ocean lane can now be 
chartered with every shoal and reef and 
shipping greatly safeguarded. 








The ilies Tube 


| (Concluded from page 34) 











stripping it of all the non-essentials and 
getting down to the kernel of the wiring. 
This, to the end that you may not have 
to work blindly when assembling your set. 
Leaving out the tickler and all other “ex- 
tras” the circuit, in its simplest form, is 
just this :— 

1. Antenna to Coil: Coil to Ground. 

2. Antenna to Grid: Grid to Plate by 
way of an independently generated electric 
stream: Plate to Phones: Phones to 
Ground. 

Fig. 4 shows how this simplified circuit 
looks. 

“There is something familiar about this! 
you exclaim. True enough. It is simply 
the diagram of the every-day, ordinary 
crystal set hook-up. The only difference 
lies in the use of the tube in place of the 
crystal. To make the tube work we have 
to use batteries, however. So we hook 
them in, a 6-volt battery and a 224-volt 
battery, the former to light the filament, the 
latter to make the plate positive. Then be- 
cause we have plenty of electric energy to 
spare we take the plate circuit back to a 
point near the primary coil, turn it around 
a few times and then bring it to the phones. 
During its short stay near the primary 
each impulse acts inductively upon the coil 
charge amplifying it en route, so to speak. 
That is how the “tickler” gets in. It 
should be noted that in hooking in these 
batteries they have a common point of 
contact. This point is marked “K” in dia- 
gram 1. The common point is at the posi- 
tive (+) terminal of the “A” battery, not 
at the negative (—) terminal as is fre- 
quently indicated. With nearly all makes 
of tubes the results obtained by making the 
+ terminal the common point are markedly 
better than are secured by making the — 
terminal the common point. 

One more word of caution. In con- 
necting the rheostat to the filament be sure 
to attach the filament wire to the rheostat 
screw which is in direct contact with the 
rheostat resistance wire. If this is not 
done the rheostat will operate backwards— 
i. e., the light will burn at its fullest imme- 
diately battery connections are made, 
whereas it should show no glow until the 
rheostat is turned slowly on. 
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Watch for a story by 
WILLIAM S. HART 


t’s the “‘ reel” thing—a horse yarn 
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deed. He keeps up his (=== : 
spiritual defences. 
Being Ready i 


s*" THE readiness is all,” | 
says Hamlet. So it ff 
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‘oncluded heats om page 32) 





the earlier morning’s bene- 
ficiary, but still not big 
enough to cope with the 
perils of the sea, scared 
and miserable astride a log 
which was pursuing a zig- 











is with scouts. You may 
practice your first aid until you know every 
kink and bandage and remedy and proce- 
dure in case of trouble. But no trouble 
comes. It is almost disappointing how 
tranquil and lacking in emergency calls life 
seems and then all at once comes your mo- 
ment, as it came to a scout we heard of the 
other day. The scout was sauntering down 
a street, and having the habit of observa- 
tion, noted before he came to them, a little 
boy sitting on the curbstone, his bare feet 
dabbling in some sand that had been 
dumped there, his old grandmother standing 
near watching the performance. Suddenly 
a wagon rattled down the street toward the 
unconscious youngster. The scout felt a 
thrill. Here was his chance to do a Good 
Turn. He ran to rescue the child but the 
speeding horse beat him to it, the wagon 
passing over one small bare foot. For a 
second consternation filled the scout’s heart. 
The old woman's screams paralyzed his 
faculties. Then he came too as it were, re- 
assured the old woman, carried the child 
into the house, bandaged the injured foot, 
called up the doctor, and then slipped away, 
not waiting for praise. He had been ready 
when the challenge came. The readiness 
is ali. 
Dear Dan BEARD: [- = 
I am a scout. Our | 
troop is thinking about 
getting a wireless. I 
am putting in an outfit 
now. Can you explain 








A 5 aie: Day 


was nine-thirty in the morning, a 
great old day, and Gus Eckburg, six; 
teen years old and a seascout, stood at the 
cabin of his “ship” anchored just off the 
beach at Alameda, California. He smiled 
sympathetically, watching the efforts of a 
five-year-old youngster—a future seascout, 
no doubt—to push off from shore on a 
plank, probably fancying himself a bold 
buccaneer or even possibly a Christopher 
Columbus. The plank floated out with 
startling facility. The youngster lost his 
nerve and simultaneously his grip on the 
board. Off he splashed into the water, 
sending the plank careening off as he fell. 
Gus, fully dressed though he was, jumped 
into the water, swam to the frightened 
buccaneer and rescued him from the waves, 
later seeing that he was restored to his 
parents. 

This might have been enough even for a 
seascout for one day, but it was not so to 
be. At eleven-thirty, Gus, this time cled 
in bathing apparel himself, was making 
ready for a swim when he heard a shrill cry 
of alarm. Several hundred yards away he 
perceived a sinall boy—a little bigger than 


zag course, unsteered and 
It was the work of a few 


unsteerable. 
moments only to rescue the second ad- 
venturer and dispatch him sadder and 
wiser homeward. 

And will you believe it, this wasn’t all? 
At four o’clock that very day, that doughty 
seascout, keeping his weather eye out for 


ship-wrecked mariners, discovered and 
rescued a third victim of premature sailor- 
itis who also had put out on a plank and 
was in desperate plight when grabbed by 
Gus Eckburg’s strong right arm. So far 
as is known, Gus spent a quiet and dry 
evening. 


Twenty-three Thousand Pounds of 
Dandelions 


pone HO CITY, Oklahoma, decreed that 
dandelions must go. Therefore the Boy 
Scouts joined with their fellow  school- 
mates in exterminating the yellow peril 
trom the lawns of the city. For one week 
after school, evenings and all day Satur- 
day, they worked, and in the end had gath- 
ered fourteen truckloads, about twenty- 
three thousand pounds of dandelions, to be 
ignominiously dumped into the Arkansas 
River. 








Dan Beard’s Seceting Section 


(Concluded from page 28) 





Scouting is a char- 
acter-building program 
for citizenship training. 
Its principles as stated 
in the Constitution are: 
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“That the purpose shall 





to me whether I have 
to have a license for receiving or not, and 
what I have to do to get the license? Are 
amateurs allowed to receive w henever they 
want to? Am I allowed to make an outfit 
and sell it to another party for money? 
\What is your advice about the transformer? 
Two thousand ohm phones and Audiotron 
Detector. 
Sincerely yours, 
Lioyp S. Burpick. 

Assumption, II. 

You do not need a license for receiving 
and you can receive any message your in- 
strument will receive. 

You can make an outfit out of parts pur- 
chased or made and sell it. You cannot 
make and sell a patented article, however. 





Dear Dan BeEarp: 

I am sure that the problem that is bother- 
ing me is bothering a great many other 
scouts. I belong to a troop that the boys 
call “dead.” There are about twenty of us 
in the troop, out of which only about a 
third attend the meetings. 

The scouts that do not attend are mostly 
about fifteen or sixteen years of age and 
think they haven’t time for scouting. Those 
that attend the meetings are about twelve 
or thirteen years old and really want to 
become wideawake scouts. We try to get 
new members, but the boys all go to other 
troops. 

What plan. would you suggest? 
can help us we will be very grateful. 

Yours “ree. 
A Scout. 

Do in your troop the best things done in 
the troops these boys go into. ou all 
have a problem. Study your own troop 
activities and inject the things into them 
that appeal to the older boys. 

Do you like camp, etc.? 

Do you use the patrol system and give 
the older boys a chance to become Assist- 
ant Patrol Leaders, Patrol Leaders, As- 
sistant Scoutmasters, and finally Scout- 
masters? 


li you 





Dear Dan BeEarp: 

I am very much interested in scouting, 
but as there are no troops in our section 
of the country I have not been able to join. 
Will you please give me the exact address 
of the Boy Scout National Headquarters 
so that 1 may be able to get particulars 
about scouting? Would you suggest pio- 
neer scouting or not? 

Yours truly, 
J. L. pe Lime. 

Elizabeth, Ind. 

The address of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica is 200 Fifth Ave., New York City. By 
all means become a Pioneer Scout if you 
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absolutely cannot start a troop in your 
neighborhood, but first see if you can 
start one. It only takes eight boys to form 
one patrol and if you can get eight together 
perhaps others will follow. Try to get 
some older person, like your school teacher, 
minister or someone else who is interested 
in boys, to help you organize a troop or 
at least a patrol. 

It is necessary to have a Scoutmaster, 
who must be at least 21 years of age and 
the kind of a man the National Council of 
the Boy Scouts of America would approve. 





Dear Dan BEarp: 

I am a Tenderfoot Boy Scout of a 
newly formed troop. We only have two 
patrols, owing to the cause that we live in 
a small town and it is hard to get boys. 
I have been elected Patrol Leader of the 
Eagles and I would appreciate very much 
any advice you can give me that w ould help 
me in my work. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rate H. SPRINGER. 

Peshaston, Wash. 

Pretty big question to answer here. In 
general the best advice I can give is to get 
your patrol working and interested. Give 
everybody something to do and expect him 
to do it. Don’t have any onlookers. Have 
everybody in the game. Get your Scout- 
master to lend you his Handbook for Scout- 
masters. It has some good points in it 
about Patrol Leadership. Let me know if 
you have any special problems and I will 
try to help you out. 


Dear Dan Bearp: 

Your Scouting Section in Boys’ Lire is 
one grand “Scouting Catechism.” It is a 
great inspiration as well as a source of in- 
formation for scouts. 

I am a Troop Leader and Life Scout 
with nine merit badges. 

There has always been a retarding force 
on Scouting in this town. The public does 
not realize what Scouting is. Their con- 
ception of the scouts seems to be that we 
are a bunch of “imitation soldiers” who 


have a good time, get-together meeting, — 


once a W eek. In all our activities that re- 
quire the backing of adults we fail because 
of their lack of interest. 

Our Second Class Council is dead from 
the neck up, to use some effective slang. 
Most of the members don’t even know that 
they are on the Council. 

How can we get the support and interest 
of the citizens of this town? 

Yours for the spread of Scouting, 
Epwin E. ZEIGLER. 
Hornell, N. Y. 


be to promote, through 
organization, and cooperation with other agencies, 
the ability of boys to do things for themselves 
and others, to train them in scoutcraft, and to 
teach them patriotism, courage, self-reliance, and 
kindred virtues, using the methods which are 
now in common use by boy scouts.’ 





Dear Dan Bearp: 

I am a Patrol Leader here of the Wolf 
Patrol. I wish you would publish in the 
Boys’ Lire “How to Make Your Patrol the 
Best Patrol in the Troop.” I am sending 
a coupon for information about your out- 
door schocl. I am yours, 

Patrot LEADER RoBert GOODHALL. 

Betheada, Ohio. 


Make every member responsible for some 
activities. 

Instruction to Tenderfoot, Second Class 
scouts, First Class scouts. Make each man 
advance. 

Hold Patrol Leaders’ meetings and plan 
your scout activities for every day in the 
week, The meeting is only incidental, how- 
ever. 


Dear Dan Bearp: 

I have not yet reached my twelfth birth- 
day and I hope to become a scout as soon 
as possible. I have a few questions to 
ask you. 

1. Is it best for me to get acquainted 
with the scout laws and ways? 

. Is it best for me to get ready for 
scouting by buying the scout uniform and 
all the things a scout needs? 

3. Would it be well if I would know the 
things a scout has to do during scouting? 

Hoping that you can answer them, 

Very respectfully yours, 
Howarp C. RICHARDSON. 

Bucyrus, N. D. 

1. Yes, by all means. 

2. You cannot buy the uniform until you 
are twelve years old, and are registered as 
a Tenderfoot, and have your certificate of 
membership. 

3. Yes, some knowledge will help you, 
but you would not be able to know all 
about scouting. 


Dear Dan Bearp: 

Will you please inform me through the 
Boys’ Lire what would be the proper 
equipment to take on a hike of 500 miles 
on foot and also on bicycle? Will you 
please inform me in the April issue of 
Boys’ Lire? 

Respectfully yours, 


WILLiAM BeEsovt. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
(Concluded on page 55) 






































Pitting a. 
“howler to sleep 


HERE’S more than 


one “howler” to put to 
sleep these days. Your 
radio set can put on the 
greatest squalling and 
howling demonstration you 
ever dreamed of. The 
surest way to stop this 
howling and keep it peace- 
ful is to add an Acme Audio 
Frequency Amplifying 
Transformer. 


Most any amplifying trans- 
former can magnify the incom- 
ing sounds but it also amplifies 
the howling and distortion of 
stray fields in the circuit. Acme 
Transformers with their spe- 
cially constructed iron cores and 
coils eliminate this disagreeable 
feature—and it only takes five 
dollars to buy one. 


Acme assures your receiving 
a large volume of sound that 
possesses the natural tones so 
lacking in the ordinary receiving 
set. Then, too, you will want 
the Acme Radio Frequency 
Transformer which costs the 
same as the Acme Audio Fre- 
quency Transformer. It can be 
used on both crystal detector 
and vacuum tube sets. It greatly 
increases the range of either. 


You can buy either trans- 
former at your nearest radio 
store or write the Acme Appar- 
atus Company (pioneer trans- 
former and radio engineers and 
manufacturers), Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, U. S. A. (New 
York Sales Office, 1270 Broad- 
way.) Ask also for interesting 
and instructive booklet on the 
use and operation of Amplify- 
ing transformers. 





Type A-2 Acme Amplifying — 
. Price $5 (East of Rocky Mts.) 


ACME 


for amplification 


TELEGRAPHY 


(forse A yhoo Le gg gy ty schoo! 
Telesrap. sees pt ae ph age = tres, 
SS insTiTUrE. Kick Sthoot. Valparaiso, ind! 


wiReEetwteEs Ss 


Boys, we can save you 5% to 10% discount on standard 
radio parts and equipment. We also pay transportation 
charges. Bargain price-list free. 


RADIO SERVICE BUREAU, Montclair, N. J. 


Follow the a &e Trail Opposite page 1 









































You Can Get 
The New No. 2 
Film Pack 


All Metal Camera 
Cost Free 





Making pictures with 
the wonderful new East- 


man Hawkeye No. 2 
Film Pack (it uses a 
pack of films instead of a 
roll) takes all bother out 
of photography. The 
operation merely  con- 
sists in pointing the 
camera, looking at the 
image in the finder, and 
pressing the lever. The 
fixed focus lens—thor- 
oughly tested with the 
camera—does away with 
all the focusing or esti- 
mating of distance. It is 
well made, light, durable, 
and can be operated with- 
out previous experience. 


The pictures — snap- 
shots and time exposures 
—are clear and sharp, 
size 2144” x 344”, and can 
be enlarged to any rea- 
sonable size. 


“The best value for the 
least money of any simi- 
lar type of machine we 
have ever offered,” writes 
the Eastman Company. 


Given for selling and send- 
ing only 3 NEW yearly sub- 
scriptions for BOYS’ LIFE 
(total remittance $6.00) or 
for only two NEW yearly 
subscriptions and 25c (total 
remittance $4.25), or given 
for only one NEW yearly 
subscription and 75c (total 
remittance $2.75). It is easy 
to interest new boys in 
BOYS’ LIFE by lending 
copies. Try it and earn your 
camera. 


Send your order to 
BOYy Lirz, *- 2 ” 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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ae Letters Wreisen by X Scout Burton Hasrleon, baad 13, and Sous os Scout Maurice Konkel bal 1b 
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Dear SIRs :— 

In winter I can sit down and read 
anything. In summer I want short ex- 
citing stories. There are always so many 
things to do in summer that reading times 
are shorter. Something is always calling 
and there is a feeling of missing some- 
thing, so unless the tale is exciting I close 
the book with a bang. I like a tale that 
I can finish at one sitting. A change of 
subject helps to hold my interest. “Animal 
Heroes,” by Ernest Seton Thompson, is 
a collection of short exciting stories about 
eight different animals, so I choose it for 
my Camp Book. 

I am very fond of animals; therefore I 
like animal stories. I think of them as 
friends or just another kind of folk. I 
like to know more about them and a book 
like “Animal Heroes” gives one real 
knowledge about their ways and_ habits. 
To me, reading good animal stories is 
being in the company of friends and learn- 
ing more about them. 

Just as Stevenson has created “Long 
John Silver,” so Ernest Seton Thompson 
has created “Snap the Bull Terrier” and 
“Badlands Billy the Wolf.” He has made 
them real individuals; so it is not reading 
about wolves or dogs in general, but about 
Snap and Billy. 

It’s pleasant when you like a book to 
have it good for you. “Animal Heroes” is 
such a book. It’s written by a man who 
is recognized as an excellent writer. It’s 


——---——- 


good literature as well as good fun. 


Seton Thompson is regarded as an au- 
thority on the ways of animals. “Animal 
Heroes” is good science as well as good 
yarns. 

And lastly, the book is attractive. It 
has good pictures and cute sketches on 
the edges. My copy is especially attractive 
because it is in Boy Scout binding. 

Because I like short stories in summer; 
because I like animal stories; and because 
it is a worthwhile book, I choose “Animal 
Heroes” by Ernest Seton Thompson. 

Yours truly, 
Burton Harrison. 
Woodstock, Conn., July 20th, 1922. 


Dear Sirs :— 

For the take-a-book-to-camp contest I 
submit the following : 

THE HORSEMEN OF THE PLAINS 

“Say, Fat, what book are you going to 
‘take to camp with you?” 

“T don’t know yet. 
some book down town. 
going to take?” 

"J guess I will take ‘The Horsemen of 
the Plains.’ It sure is a good book.” 

“Have you read it yet?” 

“T'll say I have. Lots of times.” 

“Gee, don’t you get tired of it?” 

“Tired of ‘The Horsemen of the Plains’? 
Say, Fat, if you knew the book you 
woudn’t ask me such questions.” 

“It must be good to keep you reading it.” 


I presume I'll get 
What one are you 


“Fat, once I loaned it to a friend of 
mine and when he returned it he said, ‘If 
it’s all right with you I want to borrow 
that book again and if I can find one 
around town I’ll surely buy it.’ ” 

“Gee, what’s it about?” 

“Well, it’s about a boy named Bob. 
His parents were dead, he had no relatives, 
and alone in the town of Omaha, which 
was on the Frontier. He meets a band of 
trappers about ready to set out and decides 
at their suggestion to join them. They’re 
the kind of a bunch anyone would like 
to travel with. Sam Strong, the leader, 
was as much a plainsman as any of the 
party and he knew all about the good 
trapping grounds and ways of the Indians. 

“They loan Bob what money he needs 
and then start out. Bob decides that al- 
though he is the youngest he will do his 
share of the work, which he does. 

“One night, while guarding, Bob sees 
some Indians signalling by fire. He shows 
it to Strong and they move on because 
their party numbers only six besides Bob 
and they do not care for a battle. The 
next day they have a fight with the ‘Dog- 
Soldiers,’ the best trained men in the 
whole Cheyenne nation. The ‘Dog- 
Soldiers’ drew off for a conference and in 
the meantime a large herd of buffalo came 
between the two groups and the trappers 
made their escape. 

“Once while they were crossing a pass 

(Concluded on next page) 
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I BECAME acquainted 
with Boys’ Lire in 
a rather peculiar man- 
ner, although it was ||| 
not entirely by acci-_ || 
dent. I received a |} 
book (it was from the | 

Every Boy’s Library) _ |i 


Honorable mention is made of the letters of Ira G. Clark. Jr., 
Tom Olmsted, Jr., Morgan Manning and Richard E. Hess i 


—— scribe for it myself now. 
| Through the  influ- 


" ‘Why-I-Subscribed Contest | ence of Boys’ Lire I 
Winner, Norman S. Cramer, Age 14, Troop 2, Brockport, N.Y. | 
Philip Crump, 


| became interested in 
) Scouting.. Although I 
|} had not a handbook I 
| soon caught the idea of 
Scouting. For those 











who are not are in- 








for a prize in a con- 
test, and on the paper 
jacket that enclosed it I noticed an adver- 
tisement for Boys’ Lire, The Boy Scouts’ 
Magazine. I had never heard of Boys’ 
Lire before that and did not even know 
that there was a scout magazine. 

I became interested at once and sent 
for a sample copy. When it arrived I de- 
voured its contents with great eagerness 
and showed it to Dad. After reading it, 
he said that he thought it was the best 
boys’ magazine he had seen yet. He said 
it contained clean stories and was not 
given entirely to advertisements but strove 
to provide its readers with good reading. 
But he said nothing about subscribing for 
it. He would not give an answer one 
way or another although I begged and 
pleaded. He just kept putting me off until 
I finally gave up in despair. Meanwhile 


BOYS’ LIFE will give each month a prize 
of $5. 00 for the best letter answering the foll “te 
ing questions: a. How you first heard of BO 
LIFE? b. What made you, your parents or ne 
giver decide to subscribe? c. Did you earn the 
subscription price yourself, and if so, how? 
You need not have earned your own money, 
but if you did, tell how. How would you tell 
another boy why he should subscribe for 



















“My First ‘Flight: | 
seemed ate baad |S) i 
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houses had the appearance of a gigantic 
checker board. Next we passed over the 
Battery with a multitude of people in the 
park looked like busy ants from where 
we were. Then we sped up the river, past 
the wonderful skyline of New York and 
soon found ourselves abreast of Grant’s 
tomb. It was here that the fun began. 
The engines were shut off and plane began 
to descend at a steep angle and for a mo- 
ment I had a feeling that my stomach had 
separated itself from the rest of my 
anatomy. Very soon the boat straightened 
out again, sailing very low. Nearer and 
nearer to the water until with a gentle 
smack we were back again on the water 
close to where we had started. The en- 
gines were started and we taxied to our 


I missed good numbers of Boys’ Lirr. 
But I found some solace in the sample 
copy and soon it became quite worn out. 

And then came Christmas. I shall never 
forget the thrill of joy I felt as, after ex- 
amining all the other presents, I read the 
slip of paper on which was written, * ‘One 
year’s subscription to Boys’ Lire.” Here 
was a real present! Good reading and en- 
tertainment for a whole year coming once 
a month right along. 

How eagerly did I look forward to the 
coming of the first number! And it is that 
way yet. I can hardly wait from month 
to month for it. 

Dad likes Boys’ Lire, too. He enjoys it 
just as much as he does his own magazines. 
He admits that. I guess that he is glad 
that he subscribed for it. But I sub- 


Contest Rules 
BOYS’ LIFE? 

2. Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE under eighteen 
years of-age may compete. 

3. Descriptions must be typewritten, or 
written legibly in ink on one side of the paper 
-— must not exceed 1,000 words. 

The name, address and age of the author 
ook if a scout, his troop number, should ap- 
pear in the upper right-hand corner of the first 


anchoring place. The flight was over very 
much to my regret. 

The photographs accompanying _ this 
sketch were taken, some by myself and 
some by my father, with a 2% x 3% Tenax 
German camera, with the shutter set at 
1/250 of a second, using a film pack. 





‘Read 
Hemmingway Plays 
the Game 
BREWER CORCORAN 


in the 


October Issue of Boys’ Life 
It is a great Football Story 











spired with zeal to join 
the scouts and become one of that great 
organization. 

Since it is the scout magazine it con- 
tains the same characteristics of a good 
scout. It is certainly trustworthy, loyal, 
most decidedly helpful, very friendly, 
courteous—although a magazine can hardly 
be said to have that characteristic—kind, 
probably obedient, very cheerful, thrifty, 
brave, absolutely clean, and reverent. 

This goes to show that Boys’ Lire is 
the good, clean, heaJthy magazine for 
every boy. Boys’ Lire is a pal and com- 
panion to every one of its readers. It is 
the kind that makes a fellow take a new 
hold on himself and stand for his own. 
It is a character builder. Every boy ought 
to take Boy’s Lire and if they did the com- 
ing generation would be a record breaker. 


page of manuscript. 

>. Manuscripts must be marked “For the 
Why-I-Subscribed Contest” and must reach us 
by the first of the second month preceding 
| date of issue. 

The Editorial Staff of BOYS’ LIFE will act 
as ye of the letters submitted and an 
submitted to the contest letter is to be onal 
able*for publication. 





a the rush and hurry of our American 
life an astounding number of accidents 
occur which could readily be prevented. 
In a single year there are more than 3,000,- 
000 accidents which cause the loss of one 
day’s work, more than 500,000 accidents 
causing a loss of four weeks’ work and 
some 25,000 accidents which prove fatal. 
A large proportion of these accidents can 
be prevented by exercising more care in 
our daily work and by using safety de- 
vices. It is astounding to learn for in- 
stance, that more than 12,000 people are 
killed every twelve months in automobile 
accidents. It is estimated that the accidents 
which occur in our industries alone cause 
a loss of life annually which equals that 
of a great war. 


September 
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An Beancddead Hike 
(Concluded Pere page 28) 
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Spuds may be baked under several inches 
of hot ashes and beans may be cooked in a 
covered can set in a bean hole. But if you 
have a few loose pennies in your pockets 
you can get a first rate outfit at the ten- 
cent store. Your National Scout Commis- 
sioner has just investigated and purchased 
a bully frying pan, Fig. 1, for ten cents ; 
a nice tin pail, Fig. 2, and some one-piece 
baking pans, Fig. 3 3, all for ten cents each. 

Then he bought for a few cents at the 
Army and Navy Store a new strong can- 
vas bag, Fig. 4, which had been manu- 
factured to hold a gas mask, he took the 
wire spring and cloth pocket out of the 
inside of the bag and nested two baking 
pans and the frying pan together as in Fig. 
5, in which position they will fit in the 
bag, Fig. 4. 

lf one pays twenty cents and buys two 
bake pans, Fig 6, one may use them as a 
Dutch oven in which to bake bread or make 
roasts, by fitting one pan over the other 


and covering them with hot embers. 

double boiler can be made of two tin 
pails by covering the bottom of the larger 
pail with pebble-stones and resting the 
smaller pail on the pebbles, then filling the 
larger pail with water as in the diagram, 
Fig. 7. In this way oatmeal, rice and such 
things may be cooked in the smaller pail 
with no danger of becoming scorched on 
the bottom. 

All of my readers believe in saving the 
trees, the animals and the plants, therefore, 
none will build a fire against a tree, yet 
I have seen hundreds of trees, including 
magnificent tall white pines, ruined by 
thoughtless campers building fires against 
the trunks. A well trained scout may at 
times want his fire shielded from the wind, 
in which case he builds it against a rock 
as in Fig. 8, or against a bank where it can 
do no harm. The advantage being that the 
rock reflects the heat in place of allowing 
it to spread over all outdoors. 
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Bob fell over a precipice. After a week 
or so of severe hardships, he saw a fire 
and went to it. It happened to be the fire 
of Strong’s party so they were together 
again. 

“Strong took Bob and two others on a 
trip down the Colorado River to look for 
some new trapping grounds. They have a 
fight with the Indians but none of the trap- 
pers were hurt. They find quite a few good 
streams and then return to their compan- 
ions who had not gone on the expedition. 

“A few weeks later Bob was chased by 
a large band of Indians and rather than 
have his companions also suffer at the 
hands of the Indians he leads the Indians 
away from his friends. He is captured 
and they put him on a wild mustang in an 
attempt to make him tell what he knows 
concerning his friends. The mustang gets 
loose and thus Bob is freed from the 
Indians. 

“He is picked up by some soldiers and 
he is able to give them much information 
about the Indians. The soldiers persuade 
him to give up the attempt to find his 
companions until the Indians are sub- 
dued. The small band of soldiers is sur- 
prised by the Indians and are almost wiped 
out. Help finally arrives and then Bob 
joins Custer’s forces. After the Battle of 
the Washita, Bob leaves his soldier friends 
and begins his search for the trappers. 
He knew some of the places they were 
going to and about when they would be 
there. 














I would not advise you to take a 500- 
mile trip on foot. I would take an extra 
scout uniform without coat during the 
summer and a poncho. You will want your 
camping outfit, blanket, etc. if you camp 
o— the route. See camping merit badge. 

Pamphlet. 

Dear Dan Bearp: 

Here is a dreadful knotty ~~ that 
isn’t tied with scout knots. I know you 
have helped so many needy scouts that 
you will help me. Here’s the problem. 

Every summer my father, mother and I 
go up to Lake Vermillion for two months. 
The lake, as you might know, is situated 
among a great many delightful rivers and 
other lakes. I like to go out on short 
canoe trips alone, being gone from three 
days to a week, and be right next to na- 
ture and rub elbows with her. My father 
and mother object, saying that something 
might happen or I might get lost, and that 
they worry while I am gone. 


1922 


n Beards Scouting S Sete 
(Concluded from page 53) 


“He has a very hard time of it, finding 
a man who has always interfered with 
Strong’s plans. Bob got close enough to 
find out that Carver, the ‘villain,’ was 
planning to surprise Strong, who was 
nearby. Bob takes the tip and starts off to 
find Strong before Carver does. He finds 
him and needless to say his friends are 
glad to see him. Carver gets what is 
coming to him and he is buried in the 
snow. Strong stays in the hills for a 
while longer and then they set out for 
Omaha to sell their furs. At the end 
they have decided to go to the new 
grounds discovered on the Colorado River. 

“The book has some very good descrip- 
tion in it. The author has put it in the 
right places so that it doesn’t seem too 
much. Thrills, oh, boy! Fights with 
grizzlies, wolves, and Indians. Bob even 
trusted a wounded buffalo so that he slept 
by it one night. The actual history woven 
in with the story will be interesting as well 
as useful. There is philosophy and humor 
in the same paragraph. Fat, I sure am 
going to take that book and you can read it 
too. I'll guarantee that after reading it 
once you ‘ll want to read it again.” 

“If that book is all you say it is, it sure 
is some book. You take it and I'll take 
some good one and we can ‘Divvy’ up. So 
long, and thanks for the tip on the book.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, Fat. So long.” 


Yours respectfully, 


Maurice Konket. 







Of course, I don’t want them to worry, 
but I am sixteen years old, and besides 
four years of scout training I have been 
in the woods each summer for five years 
and now I feel quite capable of taking 
care of myself. 

Maybe they know what’s best. Do you 
think it all right for me to go on these 
trips alone? 

Yours respectfully, 
LEE FISHER. 


I sympathize with your pleasure in rub- 
bing elbows with nature and. getting off by 
yourself, but I think it is only natural that, 
in spite of your scout training, your parents 
should object to your going on extended 
trips by yourself. Accidents may happen 
to even the best woodsman. Can’t you 
compromise by getting your parents to con- 
sent to your taking overnight trips while 
you forego for the present your preference 
for the longer excursions which worry 
them? 
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W,L.DOUGLAS 


amy °5.96.5Z &§88, SHOES “YS 


WEAR. WL. ‘DOUGLAS SHOES a y y 
IND SAVE M . THE BEST on : 
KNOWN SHOES IN THE WORLD 


THEY ARE MADE OF THE BEST 
AND FINEST LEATHERS, by skilled 
shoemakers, all working to make the 
best shoes for the price that money can 
buy. The quality is unsurpassed. Only 
by examining them can you appreci- 
ate their wonderful value. Shoes of 
equal quality cannot be bought else- 
where at anywhere near our prices. 


OUR $7.00 AND $8.00 SHOES ARE 
EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD VALUES. 
W. L. Douglas shoes are put into all 
of our 108 stores at factory cost. We 
do not make one cent of profit until | 
the shoes are sold to you. It is worth 
dollars for you to remember that 
when you buy shoes at our stores 


YOU PAY ONLY ONE PROFIT 


SEE THAT THE NAME AND PRICE 
IS STAMPED ON THE SOLE. Do 
not take a substitute and pay extra 
profits. Order direct from the factory 
and save money. 


STAMPING THE RETAIL PRICE 
AT THE FACTORY 





Established 1876 
Catalog Free 


aed, 


W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
138 Spark Ste Brockton, Mass. 


CUT YOUR OWN HAIR 


SAVE TIME, MONEY and ANNOYANCE 


cy, Order Now! Get the famous Duplex Automatic hair cutter 
and 06 Aine Wd attachment complete direct from factory 


} at half-price. 
"ANYONE CAN USE IT 


i Experience not necessary. The Duplex is used suc- 

















Really a . cessfully by thousands of men and boys in nearly 
Two Dollar \ every country in the world. 

ac ie DOES PERFECT WORK 
HALF PRICE 


The Duplex will cut as closely or 

trim as long as you wish. 

No clippers or scissors 
needed. Finishes 
work completely. 


Detroit, Mich. 


If You Order Now, ne, price 

Direct from the factory at introductory price. 

You save exactly 50%. Do away with barber. 
outfits sent prepaid on receipt of $1.00 


Enclose this advertisement with order for the Duplex 
FE ae nome gn Hair Cutter at $1.00 and we'll give you sharpen- 

< attach 
DUPLEX MFG. COMPANY, Dept. 195. 
Saw Motor ATTACHMENT a T A ” FE R 
mering school till you get my 


MAKES YOUR BIKE A MOTORCYCLE! 
A highgrade 2 H, we motorattachment quickly 
Face > entitled fA STAMMERING, Its Origin and The 
vanced Natural ee ee ind in cloth and stamped in 


pure gold. Ask for Lat tuition aoe and a FREE copy 
of “The Natural Speech Magazine. est, best equipped ana 
most successful school in the world for me cure of 5 ganadees 
No sing. or time beat. Write toda 
Grand Ave., 








frame. Speeddto 40 miles an hour. 

















toerrgar etc. 
The Nerth- W 


estern School, 











SQUAB BOOK FREE 


Make mon ing squabs. Big demand, small 

supply. < ye one na fit erty Write at once for ill- 

ustrated free book, prices, etc. i 
—" ROCK SQUAB CO. 

300 H Si Melrose Highlands, Mass. 


Sell Your Snap Shots at $5.00 Each 


Kodak prints needed by 25,000 publishers. Make 
vacations pay. We teach you how and where to 
sell. Write WALHAMORE INSTITUTE, LA- 


FAYETTE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


30 Pes det ectihion, ra 


Betwvoreg free 29 nrora Scivian fire 
[QMonths toPay °. ‘c- often 


. Parents 
first 
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Make Your Own Radio 
—and Save Money 


Guaranteed Horne Parts for im- 
mediate delivery. No. 319 Loose 
Coupler, $3.20; No. 320 Vario- 
coupler, $4.75; No. 315 Vario- 
meter, "$s. 00; No. 330 Condenser, 
.0005 m.f., $3. 65. 

Money Back if unsatisfactory. 
Shipped Anywhere—Prepaid 


SQUARE RADIO CO. 


Dept. 8-9 
112 Rutledge Ave., E. Orange, N. J. 









































News has just been 


What Would You D Os ? received that a large 


band of Indians are on the war-path and intend to burn down your 
shack. Not a minute must be lost. What is the first thing to do? What happens 
when they do attack the camp? Find out the true story of a boy’s life on a western 
ranch—a story that bristles with action and that holds you breathless. 


““From Cattle Ranch to College” This big 347-pase book, iltus: 


trated by numerous marginal 
sketches and many actual photographs will be given you for selling to someone 
else, and sending to us only one NEW yearly subscription for BOYS’ LIFE— 
remittance $2.00. Address 


BOYS’ LIFE, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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15. Genuine Foreign Stamps—Mexico War 
Issues. Venezuela, Salvador rong -3 10c 
dia Service. Guatemala, China, etc 
Finest Approval ge 50. fo 60 3 cent. 
AGENTS WANTED. Big 2-p. Lists Free 
We Buy Stamps. Established 29 years 
Hussman Stamp Co., Dept. 78, St. Louis, Mo. 


FREE—DANDY PACKET, BIG LIST 
Coupotis, hinges with approvals for name. Address two 
collectors, 2c. postage. Agents, 60% Special—-l0c. each 

25 Asia-Africa; 25 So. Am.; 25 Neurope; 25 Fr. Cols. ; 
25 Br. Cols.; 35 U. S. A.; 20 Australia; 10 Animal; 15 
Pictures; 25 Finland, etc.; Diff. Eleven 10c. 
Packets, $1. U. T. K. Stamp co. Utica, N. Y. 


ARMENIA } 1921 first unused set of three, 
Se. These “Scraps of paper 
prove that the unepestabls Turk has passed on 
and out—that Armenia is not—the land of misery. 
Wonderful Net Approvals. 
M. D. OLMSTEAD Box 3, Concord, N. H. 
Abyssinian stamp, Guate- 


65c for 8c mala Parrot stamp. Packet 


30 var. British Colonies, Total cat. 65c. 

Packet Hinges. Large mm scale and Perf. 

Gauge, with our hardsome price list, to in- 

wadues our fine 50%, approval sheets all for 
WE BUY COLLECTION 

1000 varieties mounted alphabetically $3.75. 


LLEN SE 
Dept. B, 220 Lathrop Bide. ee , City, M Mo. 


DISCOUNT [send setec- 
tions of de- 

aii stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 

discount from standard catalogue prices. 

required—Boy Scout membership sufficient. 
Hanover, Penna 














70% 


Keference 


J. EMORY RENOLL, Dept. K.., 





65 Different Foreign Stamps from 65 different Foreign 
Countries, including Africa, Asia, Australia, Europe, 
West Indies, etc., and our pamphlet which tells you “How 
to make your collection of stamps properly” FOR ONLY 
16 CENTS—A BIG BARGAIN Queena City Stamp & Coin 
Co., Reom 35, 604 Race Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


STAMPS FREE—Fine Set War Stamps, Surcharge, Un- 
used, Pictorials. British French Colonials, Ye postage. 
tollowing fine value: 30 Africa, 15e; 45 Asia, l4c; 30 
Australia, as 25 Austria, 7c; 40 British Colonials, 6c; 
25 Camada, 12c; 10 Czecho-Slovak, 7c; 15 Egypt, l0c; 20 
French Colonials, 8c; 3 Gibraltar, 6c. Big Price List Free. 
MIDLAND STAMP CO., Toronto, Canada. 

Unused Foreign Stamps 


Stamps Free * all different free to all send- 
ing for our approval sheets. Postage 2c. Mention this 
paper. Large album, lic. List of 1000 stamps at % 
each and 1500 stamps at lc each. If possible send 
names 2 collectors. We buy stamps. 

QUAKER STAMP CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 


FRENCH COLONIES FREE 


Nice set used and unused French Colonies. Pictures o 
Wild Animals, Native Chiefs, Scenery, ete. Big Price 
List of 1000 genuine stamp bargains ‘and ag of the 

‘Empire Stamp Bulletin,”’ all for 2c posta 
Empire Stamp Co., 343 Lippincott St.. Teronte, Canada. 
STAMPS 105 China, Egypt. Ete., Stamp Dic- 
tionary, list of 3000 Bargains and 


Coupons, 2c. Stamp Album, over 500 illustrations, 














with dates, names of countries, etc., 3c. B 
lac. U- 35e, eal 08, 52.8 A. BULLARD +. 
a 

yy | Tremont St.. Dept. A9, 


Sc. Stp. Book 3c. 
orters Boston, Mass. 





; aloum manu facturers. 
STAM 50 all different Africa, Brazil, 
Peru, Cuba, Mexico, Ceylon, 
Java, etc, and Album, ve 10c. 
1000 finely mixed, 40c; 50 different U.S. 25c; 100 
hinges, 10c. Agents wanted. 50 per cent, List Free 
buy stamps. C. STEGMAN, 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis, MO. 











100 different stamps at ten cents for those who ap- 
ply for my 50% disct. approval selections, 3 Abys- 
sinian Stamps, Ist issue, unused, at 25c 

J. A. GOLDSMITH 
Box 313, Dept. 2 
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Beautiful colors appear as if by magic when you 
touch the moistened brush to the pictures. 
Fifteen pictures and a Japanese Paint Brush sent 
anywhere on receipt of 25 cents. 
The Aqua Graph Co. com) 
216 East 12th St., Brooklyn, Y 





so veeneraanne sons coeaeneanaenennneanty 


WANT 
MONEY 
for CAMP? 
$5.-$10.-$20. 


Hundreds of Dollars 
have been pail by 
“BOYS' LIFE” to its 
readers in recent 
months. Hundreds 
more will be given 
this year. Are you 
You need not miss camp with 
its tiikes, swims, games, sleeping ovt of doors in 
your blankets, and all the fun camping means. 


LET “BOYS’ LIFE” PAY THE COST 


Write at once for full information. Benefit by 
the experience of the boys who have already made 
good as Special Representatives of ‘““BOYS’ LIFE.’ 
make half hours mean half dollars. 

bonus money, too, for good work in 
Get your share! 























getting your share? 





You can 

There’l) be 
duly and August. 
Address: Camp Money Desk, “BOYS’ 
LIFE,” The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 














Kansas City, Mo. 
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HAT a shrink- 
age inour stamp 
collections there 


would be if all un- 
necessary issues, 
speculative or other- 
wise, were deleted. 
Even.the United States 
would have to dispense 
with a number of sets, 
most of them short in 
number and low in 
value, though. The 
first of these, the Co- 
lumbian issue, ap- 
peared in 1893 and ran up to a $5.00 de- 
nomination. This was followed by the 
Trans-Mississippi set, topped by a $2.00 
stamp. Next came the Louisiana Purchase, 
of five values to the 10 cent, the Jamestown 
Exposition with only three varieties and 
then single stamps for the Lincoln Memo- 
rial, Alaska-Yukon and Hudson-Fulton. 
Four low values were devoted to the Pana- 
ma-Pacific fair in 1912 and 1913, a Victory 
stamp in 1919 following the close of the 
war, and finally the Pilgrim Tercentenary 
issue in 1920. A glance over this list 
shows the government soon recognized the 
burden of expense involved for the pur- 
chaser in the long, high-valued set. There 
is a gradual recession to a single stamp 
and no indication there would be-a return 
to the higher.values. As an actual fact, 
low-priced commemorative stamps reach a 
far larger public than those more expensive, 
and surely the purpose of commemoration 
is fully as well served. Shall we say these 
issues are fundamentally unnecessary? Ac- 
tually, as a postal need, they undoubtedly 
are but the historic side, and to a degree 
the educational should have some weight. 
They mark important events in the life of 
our country and will be preserved not only 
by collectors but by many others who are 
not interested from a philatelic standpoint. 
If the United States could set up a stand- 
ard for other countries in this matter of 
commemoratives we should all be heartily 
thankful. The first forty or fifty years of 
stamp issuance was almost entirely utili- 
tarian. Little thought of the business end 
of selling for other than postal purposes 
had entered into the consideration of gov- 
ernments. Look over the list today. To 
mention only a few, the Munich Industrial, 
Japan, with two sets, one in honor of the 
world tour of her Crown Prince, and the 
other to mark the visit of the Prince of 
Wales; an advertising set from Costa Rica 
to the glory of the coffee sack, which, by 


IT TAKES TIME 
TO MAKE A STAMP 


— 





the way, will not be recognized philateli- 
cally in this country at least; the Musi- 
cian’s Gallery from Austria and many 
others. When general stamp collecting has 
grown too big for any one individual, com- 
memorative issues by themselves will offer 
an interesting hobby. 


T is often quite difficult to tell the dif- 

ference between a lithographed and an 
engraved stamp. Where the same design 
is used in each case it requires the aid of 
a magnifying glass, and it is even then not 
so easy to discriminate. In lithography, 
where the printing is done from a flat stone, 
there is a certain softness in the result not 
present in copperplate or steel plate engrav- 
ing, which is produced by surface cutting on 
a prepared polished plate. With an engrav- 
ing tool the design is carefully worked out, 
usually with minute detail. When complete 
it is inked over with a roller and is then 
cleaned off again, leaving only the little 
cuts made by the engraver filled in with it. 
A sheet of paper is pressed against the 
plate by means of another roller, the ink 
in the crevices adheres and the result is a 
most perfect reproduction. Under a pow- 
erful glass the little mounds and dots of 
ink so deposited may be seen. A person 
with a very sensitive touch may sometimes 
feel them. In the Guatemala issues of 
1886 and 1887-94 a good example of the 
lithographed and engraved stamps is shown. 
The differences are so hard to identify that 
the publishers of the catalogue tell you the 
engraving may be known by a “few hori- 
zontal lines at the extreme top of the de- 
sign that are heavier than those below 
them.” The same problem is presented by 
the Greek issues of 1911 and 1912-14. 
Though the colors are slightly different in 
some of these stamps, other denominations 
are alike and are hard to separate. 


gad set of picture stamps has ap- 
peared displaying Albanian scenery. 
They are very like the Bosnian issue of 
1906, which has been deservedly praised 
for its artistic workmanship. The land- 
scape idea seems to be an outgrowth of the 
picture post card, and as long as the work 
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Gossip For COLLECTORS by OrrinW. Simons 


BOYS’ LIFE 


is carefully executed, 
ought to add consider- 
ably to the attractive 
appearance of an al- 
bum, especially for the 
uninitiated who fail to 
exclaim with delight 
at some of our dingy 
rarities. The set con- 
sists of seven values: 2q, 5q, 10q, 25q, 50q, 
¥ fe. and 2 ir. 


1851 the Baltimore post office printed 
a carrier's stamp showing the picture of 
a man on horseback. The animal’s legs 
are extended like those of a rocking horse, 
the evident intention of the designer being 
to denote speed. Floating back from the 
rider’s hand is a scroll on which is in- 
scribed the motto, “one cent”. Perhaps 
that was a postal joke and also meant “one 
sent”. Another way of expressing the idea 


yrs if, LL / 
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of speed is shown on the United States 
special delivery stamp in use from 1885 to 
1902. Here, a messenger boy is seen run- 
ning forward at a good clip. The whole 
design is an improvement over that of 1851. 
It was decided in 1902 to mount the mes- 
senger ona bicycle, and he is seen leaning 
over the handle bars scorching along at a 
greatly increased pace. But times change. 
We are traveling faster and faster as the 
years pass. If you have seen the new spe- 
cial delivery stamps, did you note the 
motorcycle now used by our resourceful 
messenger? How will he next increase his 
speed? In the air? Just the same the 
quaint little horseman on his wooden horse 
has something quite attractive about him. 
The collector who is fortunate enough to 
possess one of the originals will prize it far 
above a whole troop of the messengers on 
motorcycles. 
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This idea was submitted by Scout Jack Tarlo of Pittsburgh, Pa., and is published as an advertisement with a 
few modifications of Jack’s original copy. Jack believes, as do all other “prepared” scouts, that the 


| OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT UNIFORM 


Manufactured by the 
Sigmund Eisner Company, Official National Outfitters 


measures up and down, across and around to all scout requirements. His firm belief wins for 
him this month’s contest and prize. | 








The Sigmund Eisner Company, manufacturers of the Official Uniform for the Boy Scouts of America, are 
| offering a prize each month for the best advertisement, or idea or material for one, sent in by wearers of this 
| uniform. The winner gets his choice of coat and breeches, or shirt and shorts, or hat and stockings. Full 
directions for entering this contest are given in practically every issue of BOYS’ LIFE for the past year and a 
half. Any wide-awake scout has an opportunity to get part of his uniform without cost, and almost without 
effort or delay. Use your brain as well as your hands. It’s all good training. Try it out this issue. 


SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY, RED BANK, NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK OFFICES: 126 FIFTH AVENUE 
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The Old Scout Says: 


“Tl Trust the Boy— 
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Who Loves a Gun and a Dog” 


“T’VE gen’lly noticed,” said the old scout, as he carefully polished 

the barrel of his rifle, “that men is jest about the same as boys 
inside, only jest growed up a little bigger. And when I have dealin’s 
with a man that loves a gun and a dog, I kin jest about bank on what 
he tells me. And I guess boy nature is purty much the same. 


“A boy that kin shoot straight kin as a gen’ral rule, think straight. 
And a boy that’s quick on the trigger is purty quick at gettin’ other 
things done. 

“When the boys wuz hittin’ the trail toward France, a shipload at a 
crack, I talked to a lot of ’em about rifle shootin’, like I always do 
when I get a chanst. And say, you’d be surprised how many of 
those boys could shoot ’most as good as I could, at that. Fine boys, I 
tell you—full of pep, punch and patriotism. When I got askin’ 
around, it come out that most of them boys started shootin’ with 
Daisy Air Rifles, jest like you boys are doin’. 


“Take it all in all, you boys are purty lucky havin’ a gun like the 
Daisy to learn to shoot with. That Daisy Pump Gun sure does look 


like the old repeater I used to hunt deer with, and that Military Daisy 
—well, I had to look twice to see you hadn’t joined the army when 
I wasn’t lookin’. 

“There’s this much about a Daisy—and it’s as much as you can say 
for the finest huntin’ rifle made—it lands its shot straight where you 
aim it. Don’t make no mistake—the Daisy may be a boy’s gun, but 
it’s a gun you’re bound to respect. Why, some of the champion rifle 
teams of the world learned to shoot first with a Daisy. 





The Daisy Pump Gun, 50-shot repeater, same pump action as 
found in the highest type of modern hunting rifle........... $5.00 


The Military Daisy, 50-shot repeater, looks surprisingly like the 
guns our boys carried “over there” with a strap and removable 
ME. 2526s dseeaknnacencd4npanideabeonwe tsennannace ... $5.00 


Other Models, $1.00 to $4.00 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN U. S. A. 


Your dealer will show you the Daisy line, or any 
model sent direct from factory on receipt of price. 


Pacific Coast Branch: 
Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 





Southern 
Representatives : 
Louis Williams & Co., 
Nashville, Tenn, 
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Carry- Chap 
THe CAREY PRINTING CO. Inc. 
New Yor«K 





